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4s Board 
. the Nepenthe 


i EB By Anne O'Hagan 


CHAPTER I. 


O better satisfied gentleman ex- 
isted in America than Mr. Mat- 
thew Redmond on that bright 

September afternoon when he swung 
down the narrow street toward the 


Portland landing at which was tethered 
the dingey that was to bear him back 


to his yacht, the Nepenthe, lying 
glistening fair and white on the blue 
waters of the farther harbor. 

The grounds of Mr. Redmond’s sat- 
isfaction were numerous. The after- 
noon itself was enough to engender 
happiness in any human breast not in- 
corrigibly misanthropic. The sun 
shone, the waters danced, the clouds 
that dappled the brilliant sky were like 
patches of Alpine snow; the salt tang 
of the air pulsed through the veins like 
an elixir of youth. The narrow, water- 
side street, with its low, bulging shops, 
its tarry odors, its ships’ chandlers, with 
their suggestions of far-plying boats 
and ports half the world away; its fish 
emporiums hinting of bronzed and 
weather-beaten men upon the green- 
gray waters—all these things were, as 
has been said, enough to attune even 
a grim spirit to cheerfulness. 

But Mr. Redmond had still further 
grounds for pleasure than the weather, 
although that, too, he was graciously 
pleased to regard as a sign that Provi- 
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dence was with him in his present cam- 
paign. It was one of Mr. Redmond’s 
many peculiarities to regard fair weath- 
er as the direct signal of celestial co- 
operation with him ; and bad weather as 
the malignancy of the evil one directed 
jointly against him and Providence. 

Swinging down the uneven sidewalk, 
as fine and upright and bronzed a figure 
of a prosperous gentleman of fifty-seven 
as one could meet on an autumn after- 
noon, he rehearsed the conversation 
with his daughter Geraldine, which had 
resulted in the presence of the Nepenthe 
in Portland harbor instead of in New- 
port harbor, where she had been less 
than a week ago. 

“Geraldine,” Mr. Redmond had said 
some five days previously, when his 
daughter had returned to her floating 
home after a shore revel—Geraldine, I 
expressly forbid you to indulge in any 
intimacy with Webster Verney.” 

Geraldine had turned astonished and 
indignant eyes upon her parent thus 
unexpectedly laying down the law. 

“What on earth have you against 
Webster Verney ?” she had demanded. 

Some of Geraldine’s aunts found 
fault with her manners, maintaining 
that they were almost as abrupt and 
dictatorial as those of her father. 
“But,” the good ladies would add apolo- 
getically, “what can you expect of a 
girl who has been brought up by that 
imperious, erratic man for twenty-three 
years?” Geraldine’s tone in replying 
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to her father’s command indicated that 
there might be some slight reason for 
the auntly disapproval. 

“What have I against him!” Mr. 
Redmond had replied to his daughter 
on this particular occasion. “What 
could I possibly have in his favor? He 
is an idle, worthless young——” 

“He doesn’t have to work for his 
living, if that is what you mean,” 
Geraldine had interrupted, with an air 
of languid impertinence. “Neither do 
you. But as for idleness, I have never 

a more active young man. 

“IT suppose you mean that he plays 
polo and bridge and tennis, and endan- 
gers the lives of the working members 
of the community with that outrageous 
infernal machine of his—his new Pan- 
hard,” Mr. Redmond had interpolated. 
Some of their critics maintained that a 
completed sentence was an impossibility 
in the Redmond household. “He also, I 
have no doubt, tells amusing anecdotes 
quite prettily in that velvety drawl of 
his; and I have heard it said that he 
understands the art of flattery to per- 
fection. * He is the sort of young man 
who is ” Mr. Redmond, embarking 
upon his favorite topic of that season, 
had grown quite sonorous, almost ora- 
torical. ‘The sort of young man who 
is bringing our upper class into merited 
disgrace; the sort of young man who 
knows how to spend but not how to 
earn, who adds nothing to the wealth 
of the country, nothing to the honor of 
the country; the worse type of the un- 
patriotic citizen, sir.” 

Geraldine had gently reminded her 
father that she was not a “sir”; and not 
even an audience at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, or in an under- 
graduate assembly-room. Geraldine 
and her father talked to each other after 
the fashion of equals, a fact which was 
a little disconcerting to strangers when 
the two happened to be taking oppo- 
site points of view on any question—a 
far from infrequent occurrence. 

Perhaps it was in his annoyance at 
being thus tripped by an irrelevancy, or 
perhaps it was in furtherance of an al- 
ready well-grounded intention; but, at 


any rate, Mr. Redmond’s reply to these 
flippant conversational obstacles of his 
daughter was the announcement that 
they would sail on the morrow from 
this port of idleness and folly. Ger- 
aldine had protested, and every protest 
had added determination to her father’s 
intention. He had been barely per- 
suaded to go ashore long enough to pay 
the necessary farewell visits, and then 
he had not allowed his daughter to es- 
cape his sight or his hearing for two 
minutes. The next day they had sailed 
leisurely northward. 

The first twenty-four hours or so of 
the voyage Geraldine had indulged in 
what might be called the sulks; in the 
case of a young woman less gifted by 
nature with those charms which induce 
a use of gracious language on the part 
of beholders, her conduct would certain- 
ly have been characterized as extremely 
sullen. However, as she had not been 


in love with Webster Verney, and had 
been amusing herself only as far as 
custom permits to a gay-spirited and 


attractive young woman, her grievance 
against her father had gradually melted 
in the sparkling blue air and the sun- 
shine. She fully shared his love of the 
sea; and when their social, literary, or 
political opinions were not hopelessly 
clashing, they were the most congenial 
of companions. Erratically as he had 
brought up his daughter, deprived from 
her infancy of a mother’s care, Matthew 
Redmond had succeeded in providing 
himself with an unusually interesting 
companion—original, unafraid, thought- 
ful, piquant, and merry. That she had 
inherited from him a disposition impa- 
tient of authority and a firmness in 
pursuing her own way, which her tribe 
of aunts called pig-headed, but half- 
excused as hereditary, only added a 
spice of further charm to her. 
However, it was not until the 
Nepenthe was anchored out in Portland 
harbor that Miss Redmond decided it 
was really stupid to continue on bad 
terms with her father, and thereby to 
devote herself to loneliness. At lunch- 
eon on this day she had shown her first 
signs of yielding to the sunny influ- 
ences about her; and Mr. Redmond, 
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astutely going ashore for a few hours, 

in order that her change of mood 

might have a chance to develop unham- 

pered during his absence, felicitated 

himself warmly upon the success of his 
lan. 

“If I had let her stay down there 
among those idle, silly women,” . he 
communed with himself, “she would 
have been seriously imagining herself 
in love with that loafer—for a loafer 
he is, sir, whatever his income may be. 
I tell you, there’s nothing like the salt 
air and the wide sky and the rush of a 
boat through the water—and the ab- 
sence of frivolous, feminine companion- 
ship—to bring a woman to her senses.” 

Uttering to himself this congratula- 
tory thought, Mr. Redmond collided 
with two gentlemen coming up the 
street. Drawing back with an apology, 
he uttered an exclamation of pleasure. 

“Why, Dwyer,” he exclaimed, “I had 
no idea you were here. When——” 
Then his eyes took full cognizance of 
Colonel Dwyer’s companion. It was 
Mr. Webster Verney, smiling, easy, 
graceful—to Mr. Redmond’s senses, in- 
solent. 

“How d’ye do, Mr. Redmond?” re- 
marked the young man glibly, while 
Colonel Dwyer made his more robust 
greetings to his old friend. ‘You here? 
Had no idea this pleasure was in store 
for me when I ran up yesterday to join 
the colonel’s party on the Neptune.” 

Across Mr. Redmond’s face ran ex- 
pressions which those familiar with this 
barometer of his feelings could have in- 
terpreted thus: “Liar! Plotter! So 
this accounts for Geraldine’s improved 
spirits to-day; when did they get the 
opportunity to conspire against my au- 
thority in this way? Dwyer’s their 
dupe, of course; well, we’ll see.” 

Mr. Verney, who was, as his ad- 
mirers would inform you, nobody’s fool, 
witnessed Mr. Redmond’s discomfiture 
with indolent, malicious pleasure. 
Somewhat effeminately sensitive to at- 
mosphere, he had been perfectly aware 
of that hearty, elderly gentleman’s dis- 
like and disapproval of him, and this 
perception had added a spice of amuse- 
ment to his pursuit of Geraldine, which 


that game might not have possessed in 
itself. 

There was a twinkle in his pleasant 
blue eyes as he watched Mr. Redmond. 
That personage curtailed his greetings 
to his own friend considerably, and de- 
veloped an amazing lack of interest in 
his friend’s plans and intentions. In 
regard to his own, which Colonel Dwyer 
asked him, while young Verney grinned 
affably beneath his blond mustache, 
he was very non-committal. That he 
would be sailing again to-morrow for 
ports unknown was the gist of the in- 
formation which he vouchsafed ; and he 
vouchsafed it with a look at Verney 
which caused that young man to break 
into a laugh of unaffected merriment 
after they had parted. 

“Erratic old character, your friend,” 
he remarked to Colonel Dwyer, as they 
trudged on up the street toward the 
center of the town. “Sometimes the 
victim of hallucinations, isn’t he 2?” 

And, while Colonel Dwyer vigorous- 
ly defended his old associate from this 
imputation, that gentleman stormed on 
down toward his landing. By the time 
he had taken his place in the rowboat, 
and was being pulled out toward the 
group of yachts assembled in the deeper 
waters for witnessing one of the club 
races of the Eastern coast, he had fully 
persuaded himself of his daughter’s 
obstinate undutifulness, and had decided 
upon the way in which to thwart it. . 

Geraldine, on deck with a volume in 
her hand, watched her father’s ascent of 
the Nepenthe’s side with pleasure. She 
had recovered from her sulks, and was 
prepared to be pleasant. She recalled 
the friends she had on this part of the 
shore, and she determined to put in a 
few days agreeably in visiting them. So 
she greeted her father with cheerful af- 
fection. 

“Grace Lincoln’s here in Portland, 
I’ve just remembered,” she announced 
companionably ; “staying at the Coun- 
try Club. I’m going ashore to-morrow 
to have some golf with her.” 

Mr. Redmond darted a look of angry 
suspicion at his daughter. 

“You're going to sail from this har- 
bor to-morrow,” he announced tersely. 
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Geraldine’s little head reared itself 
with swift, instinctive defiance upon her 
slender neck. 

“What do you mean?” she asked, 
promptly reflecting his mood. ‘“Aren’t 
we going to stay here for the races?” 

“T have just told you that we were 
going to sail from here to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Where to?” 

“T haven’t made up my mind yet.” 

For a moment Geraldine was silent. 
Then she blazed forth angrily: ‘I don’t 
understand you. Here you snatch me 
away from all the fun at Newport, pla- 
cing me in the most ridiculous light 
among the people with whom I had en- 
gagements. You treat me like an eight- 
year-old child instead of a woman of 
twenty-three. I was angry—justly so 
—but one can’t be forever quarreling 
with the people with whom one lives. 
I decided”—Miss Redmond’s voice was 
full of conscious magnanimity—“to 
overlook the. outrageous—the really 
outrageous—treatment to which you 
had subjected me and to make the best 
of a ludicrous situation. And now’— 
she threw up her hands in a gesture 
of angry despair—“and now ‘ 

“And now”’—her father finished the 


sentence for her—‘‘and now I under-. 


stand exactly what you have done, al- 
though I am not yet aware of how you 
have done it. And we are sailing to- 
morrow morning. You will be unable 
to leave in the hands of your friends any 
port-of-call addresses, for I don’t know 
yet where we are going to sail for. 
But you will observe that your pretty 
little plan to defy my wishes and to 
override my authority has failed. I 
should have had more respect for you, 
Geraldine, and should have considered 
it more in accordance with your char- 
acter, had your defiance been open. I 
am grievously disappointed in you.” 

Geraldine gazed at her father in hon- 
est though enraged amazement. 

“T don’t know what you’re talking 
about,” she replied. “I only know that 
for some unfathomable reason you are 
treating me abominably. I suppose it 
has something to do with Webster Ver- 
ney. Well, I can only say that you 


ought to know me well enough to know 
that you are taking the exact way to 
drive me into his arms.” 

“Geraldine!” Her father’s horror at 
her twentieth-century form of expres- 
sion was quite unaffected. 

“That is precisely what I mean,” an- 
nounced Miss Redmond succinctly. 
“And now I am going to my cabin, and 
I shall not appear again during this ri- 
diculous voyage. Sarah will bring me 
my food.” 

“Your intentions coincide with my 
own,” answered her father. “I had in- 
tended that you should keep your cabin 
until we left this port.” Whereupon he 
marched forward to consult his skip- 
per, Captain Hank Perkins, of Bath, 
Maine. 

Captain Perkins had not been Mr. 
Redmond’s skipper for a matter of eight 
years without learning much ‘concern- 
ing his employer’s irascibility and ec- 
centricity. The perception of these 
qualities in Mr. Redmond had deepened 
in himself a native taciturnity—“‘What’s 
the use of arguin’ with a crank?” said 
Captain Hank—until he was now one 
of the most silent men in the sea serv- 
ice. To-day he listened to Mr. Red- 
mond’s terse directions. They were to 
provision for a three weeks’ cruise; 
what did the captain know of Southern 
waters? Oh, he had once sailed be- 
tween Bath and Norfolk, Virginia, had 
he? Well, then, he was sufficiently 
equipped to take the Nepenthe wherever 
its owner wished it to go. Captain 
Perkins, listening to the sharp, quick, 
nervous commands of the owner, shook 
his head. 

“Can’t do it with this crew,” he an- 
nounced. 

“Why not?” demanded Mr. Red- 
mond, a little stridently. 

“Now, you know’s well as I do,” de- 
clared the skipper, who had all a “down- 
Easter’s” independence, and who ad- 
dressed his employer as “man to man.” 
“You remember all these men are 
Maine men, an’ they signed for cruises 
between Eastport and New York har- 
bor, an’ nothin’ else. An’ when they 
signed, you were all for a trip to the 
Yellowstone, or somewheres toward the 
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end of the sum- 
mer; an’ she, the 
Nepenth’ ” — Captain 
Perkins scorned a 
classical pronun- 
ciation—“was goin’ 
to be put out o’ com- 
mission by the fif- 
teenth of September 
at the latest. Ye can’t 
go South with this 
crew.” 

This was one of 
the longest speeches 
which Captain Per- 
kins had ever been 
known to make. Mr. 
Redmond, in reply, 
was extremely brief ; 
the two might almost 
be said to have 
changed places as far 
as talk was con- 
cerned. 

“Pay off the men 
who won't sail and 
supply their ‘ places. 
You've got this after- 
noon to do it in. We 
sail to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

Captain Hank 
achieved the effect of 
a shrug of acquies- 
cence and protest. 

“Riffraff’s the best you'll get, get- 
tin’ ’em that way,” he objected. 

But riffraff or seasoned seamen, it 
was all one to Mr. Matthew Redmond, 
who believed that his daughter had ar- 
ranged with her undesirable suitor for 
a meeting at Portland. And the result 
was that, as he ate his stately, solitary 
dinner in the dining-saloon—Geraldine 
adhering to her purpose, and being 
served with much dignity and discom- 
fort in her own cabin by the old nurse 
who was her present maid—he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that his wishes 
were in process of being carried out, 
and that the early morning would see 
them provisioned for a considerable 
voyage, and weighing anchor with an 
almost entirely untested crew for South- 
ern waters. 


“J—I beg your pardon,” he said, “but I seem to be aboard the wrong boat.” 


CHAPTER II. 


There was a thick mist over the har- 
bor. It was the sort of fog which the sun 
would later burn away; and there was 
no hint of rain in its shrouding. Through 
it one could only dimly perceive the 
grove of masts. The shore and the is- 
lands of the bay were completely gone. 

Mr. Redmond paced his deck impa- 
tiently. The launch had gone ashore 
to return laden with provisions, with 
morning newspapers, with periodicals, 
and with any mail that might be await- 
ing the Redmonds in Portland harbor— 
to perform, in short, the last shore er- 
rands. 

The afternoon before had been a busy 
one aboard the Nepenthe. Captain 
Hank had dismissed such of the crew 
as were unwilling to sign for the new 
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voyage ; and had, in the mysterious way 
known to seamen, returned from Port- 
land with a set to replace them. Charts 
had been consulted, storerooms provi- 
sioned. The flag denoting the owner’s 
presence aboard his yacht Mr. Red- 
mond,, in defiance of all sea etiquette, 
had refused to allow run up; he was 
afraid that it might be construed by his 
friends and enemies aboard the Nep- 
tune, the Dwyer yacht, as an invitation; 
and he had no mind for a scene on his 
own deck with the impertinent pursuer 
of his daughter. 

Now, as he waited impatiently for the 
return of the launch which would en- 
able them to get away, he was earnestly 
hoping that they could make their es- 
cape before the sun had cleared the en- 
shrouding mist. It gave him a certain 
sense of satisfaction to picture the as- 
tonishment of the indolent Mr. Verney 
when, strolling on deck of the Neptune 
about noon, and sweeping the scene 
with languid eye, he should discover the 
Nepenthe missing from the little fleet. 

“He'll wake up for a minute or two 
then, I’m inclined to think,” said Mr. 
Redmond to himself, with deep comfort. 

Turning upon his heel at this mo- 
ment in his soliloquy, he heard a sound 
which made him gasp. It was a noise 
as of some one sputtering and shaking 
himself free of water. He hastened in 
the direction of the sound. The aston- 
ishment with which he had yesterday 
viewed Mr. Webster Verney elegantly 
strolling the crooked streets of Portland 
was but a pale reflection, a miserable 
counterfeit of amazement, compared 
with that which possessed him at the 
sight which now met his eyes. 

Here on his own deck stood a 
stranger, abbreviatedly clad in a dark- 
blue jersey swimming-suit, shaking the 
moisture of a sea plunge from his dark 
hair and dripping, stalwart frame. For 
once Mr. Redmond was speechless. The 
stranger was equally so, and surveyed 
the yacht’s owner with eyes of surprise. 

The intruder was the first to recover 
himself. 

“{—I beg your pardon,” he said, “but 
I seem to be aboard the wrong boat.” 

“T think you are,” Mr. Redmond 


agreed promptly and belligerently. A 
little flicker of amusement crossed the . 
younger man’s face at his involuntary 
host’s tone. 

“T am a guest aboard the Neptune,” 
he explained, “and I dived off for my 
usual morning swim without thinking 
that the fog would cause me to make 
such a ridiculous mistake.” 

“Oh!” Mr. Redmond’s suspicions 
were fully awake. “You’re a guest of 
Dwyer’s, are you?” 

“On the Neptune, yes. Oh, yes—of 
Dwyer’s.” There was something a little 
hurried in the swimmer’s manner. His 
eyes—gray, somber, keen—roved a lit- 
tle restlessly, and did not meet Mr. Red- 
mond’s scrutiny. 

“Well, sir,” snapped Mr. Redmond, 
“you will not return immediately to the 
Neptune. My friend Dwyer will have 
to be a guest shy for the present.” 

The man’s start was unmistakable. 
His eyes came swiftly, apprehensively 
back from the fog-enveloped horizon to 
Mr. Matthew Redmond’s angry, deter- 
mined countenance; there was a distinct 
change of color in his face, for all its 
healthy tan and ruddiness. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 
Attentive ears would have caught the 
stridency of fear in his tone, but Mr. 
Redmond was attentive only to his own 
suspicion, 

“T mean,” he replied, working himself 
into a passion, “that I shall permit no 
interchange of notes, of messages, of 
communications of any sort between 
the Neptune and the Nepenthe. Your 
friend Verney may have thought he 
was doing an immensely clever and 
picturesque thing when he induced you 
to make this—mistake in the yachts, and 
to board this one. But not only shall 
you not see my daughter to deliver 
whatever message you have undertaken, 
but you shall not go back to the Nep- 
tune. How do I know what you have 
already learned from my crew? You 
will sail with me, sir, and Dwyer and 
your principal, Verney, may think you 
drowned for all I care.” 

Utter bewilderment had been the 
stranger’s only expression at first. Then 
he laughed. 
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“T had no notion there were floating 
madhouses nowadays,” he said. “But 
evidently there are. My good sir, you 
labor under some very strange delu- 
sion #2 

“You pretend you are not a messen- 
ger from Webster Verney, with a note 
or some tomfoolery for my daughter ?” 

“As I have tried to intimate,” replied 
the young man, a little wearily, “I was 
entirely unaware of your existence and 
your daughter’s until this hour.” ~ 

“Humph!” pondered the irascible 
yachtsman. “Then you will have no 
objection, since you aren’t pledged to 
return to Verney, to sailing with me.” 

“{ have no desire to voyage with 
a lunatic,” objected the young man. 
“Furthermore, I am scarcely outfitted 
for a long journey.” He surveyed the 
bronzed arms beneath his sleeveless 
tunic explanatorily. 

“You needn’t worry about that,” de- 
clared the energetic master of the yacht. 
“T can fit you out—you’re nearly my 
size. But understand—you might as 
well submit gracefully. If what you say 


is so, and you aren’t an emissary from 


that melodramatic whipper-snapper 
there”’—he nodded toward the dim 
masts showing through the fog—‘“you 
needn’t be in such a desperate hurry to 
return; and I’ll put you ashore some- 
where to-morrow or the next day. And 
if you are his emissary—you cannot 
return.” 

“It’s a very pretty dilemma,” the 
young man admitted, with a curious lit- 
tle smile. ‘Well, I’ve always heard that 
it was best to humor madmen, so I ac- 
cept your kind invitation. Perhaps— 
perhaps you'd better convey the in- 
formation to the other boat that I have 
joined you; they’ll be dragging the bay 
otherwise.” 

“T haven’t the advantage of knowing 
your name.” 

“True. Our introduction was _ in- 
formal. My name is—Ffloyd—Mark 
Ffloyd. I have no cards, as you will be 
able to understand.” 

“My name’s Redmond,” volunteered 
the high-handed owner of the Nepenthe. 
Then he pondered aloud: “I don’t re- 
member ever hearing Dwyer speak of 


ou. I suppose, though, you are more 
ikely to be one of the girls’ friends. 
Kitty’s, most likely; Lucy goes in for 
anemic professors.” 

“Oh, I hope I may call both Miss 
Katherine and Miss Lucy my friends,” 
said Mr. Ffloyd lightly. “Although I’m 
not particularly anemic, I think I know 
Miss Lucy as well as Miss Kitty.” 

“Most of her friends ceased to call 
Kitty Dwyer ‘Miss Kitty’ after her. mar- 
riage to Jim Montross,” said Mr. Red- 
mond, darting a glance of renewed sus- 
picion at his guest. 

The young man flushed darkly. “Old 
habits cling to me,” he answered the 
implied question. “Mrs. Montross is 
good enough to overlook my occasional 
lapses from convention.” 

“A-h-h!” Mr. Redmond’s exclama- 
tion did not express entire satisfaction 
with the reason submitted. He hesi- 
tated and looked rather searchingly at 
the young man. Then his fixed delusion 
came to the stranger’s aid. 

“You will pardon me,” he said, with 
ironic ceremoniousness, “if I cannot 
take your account. of yourself at its 
actual face value. Your ignorance of 
Kitty Dwyer’s marriage—for you were 
ignorant of it, I could perceive that— 
convinces me that you are no intimate 
friend of the Dwyers’ at all, but an ally 
of Verney’s, whom he has managed to 
introduce aboard the Neptune. And so, 
if you don’t mind, we won’t even com- 
municate to him the fact that you’ve 
decided to test my hospitality for a time. 
Let him worry a bit for a day or two; it 
may teach him the advantage of square 
dealing!” 

“Tt is quite useless to reason with the 
victim of a fixed idea.” The young man 
spoke wearily, sharply conceding the 
entire matter. “Have your own way. 
I have no earthly objection to a bit of an 
adventure. But if I am.to stay aboard 
your vessel, may I mention that it’s 
somewhat chilly standing here after a 
plunge ?” 

“True. I beg your pardon. Very 
thoughtless of me,” said the host, with 
evident compunction. “Come below to 
my cabin.” 

Following his amazing guide down 
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the companionway, Mr. Ffloyd shook 
his héad once or twice with the air of 
a man astounded beyond belief. When, 
ten or fifteen minutes later, clad in blue 
flannels a little too roomy, he issued 
from the cabin assigned to him, he was 
repeating to himself for the tenth time: 
“What a gamble! What a wonderful 
gamble!” And this time he added reck- 
lessly: “Well, my life on the chance!” 

In the open there was the bustle of 
getting away. The shore boat had re- 
turned. Mr. Redmond was busied with 
some mail. Courteously he signaled 
Ffloyd to avail himself of the morning 
papers, tied in a neat bundle and lying 
on a deck-chair. 

With a quick, nervous movement 
Ffloyd cut the string that held them to- 
gether. Incidentally he drove his 
knife-blade against his palm. He moved 
toward the deck-rail awkwardly -swab- 
bing his hand with a handkerchief, and 
holding the half-dozen morning sheets. 
At the rail he unfolded the papers with 
his left hand, looked at the front page 
of the topmost one, and then, apparent- 
ly in an attempt to shake his hand free 
of the red drops that formed along the 
cut, he succeeded in dropping the pa- 
pers overboard. He gave an impatient 
exclamation as the bundle fell. Mr. 
Redmond looked up at the sound. 

“Infernal awkwardness on my part, 
Mr. Redmond,” said the young man 
apologetically, still stanching the flow 
of blood from the cut palm, “but I’ve 
managed to lose you your Portland and 
Boston papers, I’m afraid. I tried sur- 
gery and reading together.” 

“You aren’t badly hurt?” questioned 
the host. “It’s no matter about the pa- 
pers. Indeed, I think we’d all be better 
off if we never saw a daily paper. 
Modern journalism is intellectual sew- 
age, nothing more and nothing better. 
Intellectual sewage. At the best there 
is no perspective, no proportion possible 
in a daily paper. And I should like to 
ask you how large a paper you think 
would be published if it appeared only 
once a month? What proportion of 
that stuff which swells the size of the 
daily papers would survive a month— 
would be remembered for a month, 


valuable even as news at the end of a 
month ?” 

“Very little, I suppose,” replied the 
young man. “But we live by the day, 
most of us. Well, I’m glad that my 
blundering has caused you no annoy- 
ance, deprived you of nothing you 
wanted.” 

“If this morning’s papers contained 
anything that it would behoove me to 
know, or even interest me to know, they 
differ markedly from all the morning 
papers I have read this summer—this 
year, I may say.” Thus Mr. Redmond, 
rising, dismissed the subject of his loss. 
“Come below, Mr. Ffloyd. If your 
swim has given you the appetite it 
ought, that gong is a welcome sound.” 

“I’m hungry as a hatter,” admitted 
the enforced guest. They went below 
to the silvery sound of a Chinese tem- 
ple gong. Above, a bit of bunting was 
hoisted to inform whoever could see 
and read the signal that the Nepenthe’s 
owner was at breakfast. The activity 
of a half-hour earlier gave place to a 
steadier, more even, more powerful la- 
bor of the engines. With a warning 
whistle, the Nepenthe began to make 
her way through the gray-misted morn- 
ing. Mr. Redmond expressed his satis- 
faction in the prospect as he unfurled 
his napkin. Then he looked at his vis- 
itor half-apologetically. 

“Tf I have done you any real injustice 
in—in—kidnaping you like this, Mr. 
F floyd,” he said, “I’ll make you ample 
apology when I am convinced of my 
mistake. And meantime, during the day 
or two that we are together, I hope that 
we can find some grounds of satisfac- 
tory intercourse.” 

“You will find that your suspicions 
concerning my mission aboard your 
yacht were totally unfounded, Mr. 
Redmond. But beyond the fact that 
you doubted my word, and that you con- 
sidered me capable of an idiotic piece of 
melodrama, I have absolutely no quar- 
rel with you. And surely, as you sug- 
gest, two men of the world should be 
able to make something not too trying 
out of a day or two of even enforced 
companionship.” 

“Well, then, that is settled,” declared 
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Mr. Redmond, tackling his omelet with 
zest. “I have always admired a man 
who was not put out by the unusual; 
who could even grasp the unexpected, 
and swing it to his own purposes. To 
be flurried by the uncustomary is the 
sign of a weak character ; to make even 
accident subserve one’s objects—that 
is the true secret of greatness.” 

Mr. Ffloyd studied his host’s face 
with a frowning scrutiny for a second; 
but there was no ulterior meaning lurk- 
ing behind Mr. Redmond’s sonorous 
platitudes. The young man swallowed 
his coffee and smiled a trifle enigmatic- 
ally. 
“T hope some way will be made plain 
in which I can command your admira- 
tion by forcing this amazingly unfore- 
seeable chance to subserve my ends.” 

“I hope so, indeed,” agreed Mr. Red- 
mond, with hospitable cordiality. He 
was generally the most kindly and 
agreeable of men after he had _ suc- 
ceeded in forcing his will upon his 
world. “I see how it can be made to 


minister to mine if you play chess. 


You do? Good! My daughter will not 
be likely to appear until after you have 
gone ashore; she usually plays with me. 
But”—his voice became confidential— 
“if you are a chess-player, you know 
what a woman’s chess is. It’s rather 
surprising that Jerry—my daughter— 
plays so feminine a game; I took her 
in hand when she was seven. But I 
think it’s like their throwing—women’s 
throwing—the adjustment isn’t right in 
the chess-playing section of the head, 
just as their axillary bones are wrong. 
Eh ?” 

“Oh, women!” Mark Ffloyd seemed 
to throw up the conversational sponge, 
so to speak, at the introduction of this 
topic. His mouth beneath his close- 
cropped, dark mustache hardened ; his 
eyes darkened. Then he shook himself 
as one who shakes off an oppression, 
and laughed. 

“Doesn’t it seem to you, Mr. Red- 
mond,” he asked, “that you, if you had 
been consulted in time, could have con- 
trived some easier way of conducting 
the world and continuing the race than 
by creating a sex whose weakness, 


physical and intellectual, constantly ren- 
ders ineffective, inoperative the physical 
and intellectual strength of man?” 

“Good morning, father. Are we real- 
ly off?” 

A silvery voice immediately behind 
Mr. Mark Ffloyd answered thus his 
strictures upon woman. He jumped 
to his feet, wheeled about. Geraldine, 
small, slight, exquisite, proud, and 
fiery and sweet, stood with her hand 
upon the door of her cabin, which 
opened into the dining-saloon. Her 
gray eyes looking through, past, over 
the utterer of the social blasphemies 
she had just heard, sought her father’s 
face. For a second young Ffloyd 
gasped. Then his ringing laugh broke 
out. He turned from the icily indig- 
nant young lady to her perturbed father. 

“Mr. Redmond,” he said gaily, “how 
would you advise me to turn this unex- 
pected happening to my own advan- 
tage?” 

Mr. Redmond achieved some sort of 
an introduction; in his heart he was 
very much perturbed by his daughter’s 
unbargained-for appearance. Why had 
she not kept her threat and remained 
invisible in her cabin? What was he 
going to tell her about this stranger 
aboard the Nepenthe? Would the 
young man himself reveal the truth? 
And, by the way, what was the truth? 
Was this young Mr. Ffloyd merely the 
careless swimmer, the irresponsible 
youth he made himself out to be, or the 
emissary that Mr. Redmond had_in- 
sisted upon regarding him? 

Well, anyway, he himself was, he 
hoped, master aboard his own yacht! 
He would tell Geraldine what he 
pleased; and he would like to see her 
question his statement by so much as 
a raised eyebrow! Whereupon—the 
truthful part of his nature protesting, 
the dictatorial acquiescing, and: the rea- 
sonable questioning his own wisdom— 
he presented the unknown young man 
as an unexpectedly met son. of an old 
friend. His eyes defied Mr. Ffloyd to 
contradict the statement. That person 
accepted his new role with dancing 
mirth in his brown eyes and a badly 
concealed smile behind his dark mus- 
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tache. Geraldine received it with an 
impertinent stare of utter unbelief and 
a slight bending of her haughty neck. 
Then she turned again to her father. 

“We're off, then, father ?” 

“Yes, my dear, we’re off.” He caught 
the quizzical gleam of Ffloyd’s glance 
across Geraldine’s head. “Yes,” he re- 


“Good morning, father. 


peated, a little helplessly, “I think I may 
say that we’re off.” 


CHAPTER III. 


It is a notorious fact that acquaint- 
ance on shipboard is one of the swiftest 
matters in the world. On board a yacht 
the rapidity is multiplied ; the speed in- 
creases in inverse ratio to the number 
of passengers. Geraldine began the 
voyage with a self-respecting determi- 
nation to be alooi, and aggrieved both 
for the way in which she was snatched 


about on the high seas and for this 
foistine upon her of a ship-companion 
whose presence was obviously mysteri- 
ous, and concerning whose acceptability 
she had not been consulted. 

But in deciding to be disagreeable 
she had reckoned without numerous 
elements—her own strong curiosity, for 





Are we really off?” 


example, which kept her in_ the 
stranger’s neighborhood endeavoring to 
discover the truth about him; her natu- 
ral propensity to enjoyment which could 
scarcely resist the proximity of pleasant 
companionship ; her father’s evident de- 
sire to keep her in a good humor; and, 
above all, Mark Ffloyd’s persistent, half- 
rallying assault upon the citadels of her 
reserve and hauteur. Youth called to 
youth, adventurous spirit to adven- 
turous spirit ; the desire for life and ex- 
perience to the desire for life and expe- 
rience. The sun had not set the first 
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day of the voyage before she had capit- 
ulated. 

Mr. Redmond, who posted each eve- 
ning a voluminous journal containing 
not only all his actual doings, but his 
thoughts on public and” private affairs, 
his opinions on government, his record 
of the weather, his criticisms of the 
books he had been reading, and the like 
—never did an idle gentleman keep him- 
self busier than Mr. Matthew Red- 
mond—Mr. Redmond had gone below 
to set down the events and thoughts of 
the day ; and Geraldine and the stranger 
were left alone upon the deck. 

Mr. Redmond, by the way, had a 
superlative contempt for chaperons. 
“Bring up a girl to be thoughtful and 
self-respecting,” he used to say, “and 
her own notions of what is right will 
guard her; bring her up in any other 
way, and a whole tribe of silly duennas 
on the lookout for indiscretions will not 
save her.” Tranquil in this sentiment, 


he departed for his nightly writing. 
Geraldine, a mysterious figure in her 
white frock and long, dark wrap, lay 


back in her chair in the moonlight. The 
sea was a black crystal traversed by a 
broad band ‘of moonlit glory; the air 
was balmy, the wide sky, with its few 
stars and its great white luminary 
climbing half-way to the zenith, was 
beautiful. 

“It’s too lovely to spar any longer,” 
the girl sighed, looking across the water 
to the mysterious shore-line, with its 
lights here and there shining like gaudy 
jewels in the silvery radiance of the 
night. 

He leaned forward a little, looking 
at her. Her head was turned from him 
so that the delicate, cameolike beauty 
of her profile was outlined against the 
cushion upon which she leaned. 

“It is too lovely,” he agreed. “Be- 
sides, you must be a merciful opponent. 
It is barbarous to use your weapons 
against a surrendered enemy—and I 
have surrendered unconditionally. I’m 
any sort of an impostor and intruder 
you wish to name me; I’m a fit target 
for all the arrows you wish to let fly; 
or I was until I was so full of wounds 
that it became inhuman for you to keep 


on. I’m anything you please; ‘and I am 
your victim and your captive, whether 
you please or not!” 

Somehow the last words did not have 
the light ring of the earlier ones. Ger- 
aldine’s pulses responded with a quick- 
ened motion to the break and the low- 
ering in his voice. But she was a 
moderately sensible and seasoned young 
woman when it came to flirtation; she 
had not listened to Mr. Webster Verney 
and his ilk for nothing. She achieved 
a very creditable laugh in spite of the 
quickened pulses. 

“It seems to me I’ve heard that, in 
some sorts of warfare, the most danger- 
ous of moves is a surrender.” 

“T don’t recall what the manual on 
strategy says of that,” he remarked ab- 
sently. 

“You’re in the army, then?” 

He drew back with a little laugh. 
“What did I say?” he demanded. “I 
confess that I was thinking more of the 
way the—the night becomes you than 
of answering your statement categoric- 
ally.” 

“Aren’t you in the army?” persisted 
Geraldine. “That would account for a 
great deal—for what you were saying 
about the vanishing frontier to-day ; and 
for something in your bearing which 
not even the ridiculous fit of father’s 
clothes can quite conceal.” 

“You've noticed; then, that I was 
decked in borrowed plumage ?” 

“Of course! Father’s collars and 
lapels are the despair of all tailors— 
they have to be of a certain cut which 
was popular about the time he was mar- 
ried. I’d know it anywhere; besides, 
big as you are, he’s a little larger yet.” 

“You’re rather proud of your father, 
aren’t you, Miss Redmond?” 

“Proud of him?” Geraldine’s voice 
shook. “I adore him. He is the high- 
est-minded, most erratic man in the 
world; his notions of right and honor 
are so splendid that they’re Quixotic ; 
he’s generous to positive recklessness ; 
and—we’ve been together all my life, 
and from the time I was a little, little 
girl he has made an actual companion 
of me, allowing me to think for myself, 
never trying to keep me in some tradi- 


o” 
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tional line of thought suitable for young 
ladies. Of course, he has his streaks of 
obstinacy and overbearingness; and 
then I—I’m a little like him in his bad 
qualities, I’m afraid ; I grow uppish and 
obstreperous. And we quarrel; but it’s 
like equals who love each other, if you 
understand me. And then I think what 
he’s been to me, the pains he has taken 
with me in every way; and I see how 
little other girls have of their fathers ; 
and I think of the time when I may not 
have him any more; and I nearly die be- 
cause I can never tell him how I feel. 
And why on earth I should tell you this 
—I have never spoken like this before 
in my life—I if 

“Please don’t apologize for giving 
me a little glimpse of your real self, 
your warm heart, and your devotedness, 
to counteract the effect of that icy, 
haughty, witty young lady I’ve been 
voyaging with all day.” 

She made no reply. The night air 
seemed suddenly full of forces urging 
her she could not tell whither ; the deep 
voice of the man who spoke to her 
thrilled her as no voice had ever be- 
fore thrilled her ; his eyes bent upon her 
in the moonlight seemed to penetrate to 
her very heart. She arose, stood for a 
.second with her hand upon the back 
of her chair, the instinct for flight 
strong in her. 

“It is chilly,” she said abruptly. “I 
am going below. Good night.” 

He arose, and there was something 
almost hypnotic in his gaze upon her. 

“Good night.” The commonplace 
words were spoken as though he were 
himself in a trance. She held out her 
hand. He bent and kissed it; and, with 
that touch upon her and the strange 
surge of feeling within her, she went 
below. 

“You look white as a ghost, honey,” 
said Sarah to her when she entered her 
cabin. “And your hands are like ice. 
You’ve most likely caught your death 
of dampness sitting out there in the 
moon. I always have told you that the 
moon itself is cold—the sun for heat 
and the moon for cold. And then the 
sea. There’s something about the sea 
after dark, Miss Jerry, especially when 


there’s a moon, that’s dangerous—dan- 
gerous.” 

Jerry began to laugh. 

“That’s it,” she cried. Her maid had 
divested her of her wraps and her 
trinkets. “That’s it. For a second I 
was afraid it was something more dan- 
gerous.” 

“More dangerous? There ain’t any- 
thing more dangerous. What did you 
think it was?” 

“Temporary insanity,” replied Ger- 
aldine, with considerable emphasis. 
“Amour & premiére vue.” 

“What’s that ?” inquired Sarah. 

“That, my dear Sarah,” answered 
Geraldine succinctly, “is the worst form 
of temporary insanity.” ; 


CHAPTER IV. 


The extreme disinclination which Mr. 
Ffloyd felt for the approach of the hour 
when Mr. Redmond should broach the 
subject of his disembarkation ought to 
have revealed much to him concerning 
his state of mind. As the afternoon of 
the second day waned he positively 
avoided his host and the inevitable sug- 
gestion. Mr. Redmond himself seemed 
in no haste to introduce the topic, and 
when finally he did it was in a tentative 
fashion. 

The two men were together on deck. 
Geraldine had gone below to dress for 
dinner. The light mists of evening 
were marshaling in the west, and the 
sun was dyeing them with tender color. 
Mark felt the subject in the air; felt 
that dignity and propriety demanded 
that he himself recall to his host that 
he was to be put ashore at the end of 
a day or two. But Geraldine, as though 
to make up for the unbending, the emo- 
tion of the night before, had been a 
brilliant will-o’-the-wisp young person 
all day—provocative, delicious, imper- 
sonal. He could not bear to leave—yet. 
Soon enough the destined end of this 
voyage of accident must come. 

“Ffloyd”—the yacht’s owner inter- 
rupted the troubled musings of the 
young man—‘Ffloyd, have you any 
pressing business ashore ?” 
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The young man started, turned, and 
laughed—not very mirthfully, however. 

“T don’t quite know how to explain 
myself,” Mr. Redmond went on. “But 
I am a blunt fellow; and when I feel 
that I have made a mistake I like to get 
the acknowledgment off my chest at 
once. I think I did make a mistake in 
your case, Ffloyd; I don’t believe you 
were any more an attempted go-be- 
tween between Verney and my girl than 
—than I am. It was a high-handed 
performance, my carrying you off. I 
am, I am afraid’”— Mr. Redmond 
spoke with judicial regret—‘a little 
impulsive. What I am trying to get at 
is this: If you can afford the time to 
continue as a friendly trip what was be- 
gun—as this was begun—lI’ll be de- 
lighted.” m 

A light leaped upon the . younger 
man’s brooding face. 

“Tt’s tremendously good of you, sir,” 
he said. “For, after all, you know noth- 
ing about me.” 

“I know you’re an intelligent man, 
a man of forcefulness and breeding. 
What more do I need to know of any 
one?” 

“T’ll be delighted to go on for a day 
or two longer,” answered Ffloyd, with 
quick decision. 

“Thank you,” said the older man. 
“It is a favor. If—I speak quite frank- 
ly—if Geraldine had any incipient feel- 
ing for that fellow Verney, nothing can 
do her more good than a few days in 
the society of another sort of man—a 
real man, if you'll let me say so. But, 
besides that, I’m looking to my own 
selfish pleasure in the matter, Mr. 
F floyd.” 

Ffloyd’s mobile face contracted spas- 
modically for a second. 

“The pleasure is all mine, and the 
selfishness, Mr. Redmond,” he an- 
swered. 

And then Geraldine appeared in the 
doorway. A hot wave of jealousy for 
Verney engulfed him. 

“My God,” he said to himself later, 
in the security of his cabin, “what a 
weak, unprincipled beast I am! Why 
did I stay? Why did I stay? When 
will I learn self-control? Haven’t I had 


my lesson? Well”—he set his teeth— 
“at least I'll keep out of her way.” 

In that resolve he reasoned without 
Geraldine. She heard of his willingness 
to prolong his voyage with frank pleas- 
ure. She treated him with the most 
open friendliness. Evidently she was 
prepared to be comradely in the most 
generous, unquestioning way. And the 
more she accepted him and his pres- 
ence, him and his unexplained person- 
ality, at their momentary face valye, the 
more he withdrew into himself. And 
so a week drifted by. They put in at a 
Sound port once for a night and half a 
day, and again into a Shrewsbury River 
harbor. On both occasions Ffloyd did 
not avail himself of Mr. Redmond’s in- 
vitations to go ashore, nor had he sent 
any messages. 

“An unattached fellow like me has 
few duties, or people interested in his 
whereabouts,” he explained lamely. 

“And father sent a despatch to Colo- 
nel Dwyer from Oyster Bay telling that 
you were with us, so that they won’t 
be anxious,” remarked Geraldine. 

“Oh, indeed! That was good of him, 
very. I had been very thoughtless about 
that. I have been thoughtless about 
most things these days.” 

He turned a look of unmistakable, 
though somber, import on Geraldine. 
The clear red sprang into her cheeks. 
She felt a faint return of the palpita- 
ting, smothering sensation of that first 
night. But Sarah’s explanatory moon 
and darkness and’ sea were not the 
causes this time, for it was broad, clear 
noon, and they were anchored in a nar- 
row stream near a little summer resort. 
When he saw her blush, Ffloyd 
frowned, shook his broad shoulders, and 
took a turn aft. When he rejoined her, 
he uttered some commonplace about the 
weather or the coast. 

Geraldine’s lips quivered, and there 
was a hurt throbbing in her throat. An 
inward rage seized her. To think that 
she, she the self-sufficient, the imperi- 
ous, should be reduced to this imbecility 
—to blush and tremble at a man’se 
words ; to be hurt by his coldness, weak- 
ened by his looks of love! She tried to 
swallow the lump in her throat; she 
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tried to wink back the telltale tears. She 
clenched her hands until thé nails bit 
her palms, that the sharp pain might 
help her regain her self-control. And 
suddenly one of her hands was caught 
in Mark’s grasp. 

“Look at me,” he commanded. “You 
are not crying—you must not cry. Oh, 
Geraldine, don’t you know that I can- 
not bear to 
see you suffer 
—even a lit- 
tle; even a 
little, my 
dear ?” 

“I—I am 
not suffer- 
ing,” she an- 
swered, with 
an unsteady 
pretense 
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“T’ll come in by and by and play to 
you, father,” said Geraldine, smiling 
affectionately at him. 

Then he went, and the two were left 
together. A heavy silence fell upon 
them, broken first by Geraldine with 
some banality. Ffloyd made no answer 
to it, but after a minute or two he 
turned to her and spoke. 

“T have to 
apologize to 
you,” he said. 
“T have to 
beg your for- 
giveness. 
I should not 
be on this 
wont; 3 
should not be 
in your so- 
ciety. It is 
weak—it is 





of self - pos- 
session. “The 
sun on the 
water hurt 
my eyes, that 
oe hee 

He dropped 
her hand. 

“It is try- 
ing,’” he 
agreed cold- 
ly. 
They avoid- 
ed each other 
the rest of 
Riva t,..day. 

Sunset found 

them sailing 

out of the in- 

let. and south- 

ward again. 

After dinner 

the two young persons were early left 
alone together. Mr. Redmond, in ad- 
dition to posting his diary, was now 
also engaged in devising a new game 
of solitaire. 

“Have you ever thought, Ffloyd,” he 
asked his guest, “what a boon to the 
ill, the lonely, the bedridden, the con- 
valescent that game is? No? Few do 
think of it so. But I hold that man 
who invents a new variety of it really 
a benefactor to his race.” 


worse, it is 
criminal 
—for me to 
be here. To- 
morrow 
I shall tell 
your fa- 
ther that I 
must be put 
ashore.” 

“On my ac- 
count?” she 
inquired. 

“Tn a sense, 
yes. That is 
to Say, 1 
probably 
should not 
feel the ne- 
cessity for 
doing what I 
must do if—if I were not wronging you 
by staying here.” 

“Wronging me?”’- She hated her 
voice for its miserable pain as she heard 
it; she had meant it to be proud, aston- 
ished, uncomprehending ; the voice of a 
great lady rebuking presumption; and 
here, behold, it was shaking. 

“Wronging you,” he repeated obsti- 
nately. “Don’t ask me how. Don’t 
ask me anything. But try to believe— 
try to believe “ 


He bent and kiesed her hand. 
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At the honest agony of his words, 
the utter, evident misery of his whole 
bearing, the girl’s little effort after the 
pose of pride failed utterly; the true 
tenderness of her nature, never callous 
to any sign of pain, surged up; and with 
it all that deeper feeling that the last 
few days had awakened in her. 

“Ah!” she cried, with soft passion of 
pity, “you know that I shall never be- 
lieve anything harsh of you. Are you 
in trouble? Can you not tell me of it? 
Oh, I know I’m a weak, ignorant girl, 
but don’t deny me a share in your— 
your sorrow, your anxiety—whatever it 
is. Don’t—perhaps I could help a lit- 
tle.” A humility that she had never be- 
fore known possessed her. 

“T can tell you nothing,” he answered 
harshly. 

She sank back in her long chair as 
though some one had dealt her a cruel 
blow. 

“T am miserable beyond all words to 
hurt you like this,” he cried, leaning to- 
ward her. “Believe that I would not if 
Believe—oh, 


I could possibly help it. 
what an unmanly thing I am to be 
pleading with you for pity, for belief, 
for anything! I who have no right to 
anything from you—who——” 

“You have the right to all you want 
from me of understanding and pity and 


help and—and Her voice broke. 
“Don’t, child, don’t! Don’t say it. 
Don’t think it. I have no right to hear.” 
“T will say it,” she cried, in a defiant 
ecstasy of honesty. “TI will say it. You 
have the right to all that you want from 
me, because—because I love you.” 
When she had said the words they 
seemed to her to grow immeasurably ; 
to fill all the air, to rise to the vault of 
the starry heavens. There was nothing 
else in all the universe but that terrible, 
unwomanly avowal of hers; in all time, 
in all eternity, the echo of it would not 
die. And then against her ears she 
finally heard other words breaking. 
“You must forget what you have 
said. I understand it. I understand the 
heroically generous impulse of it; the 
boundless pity of it. I shall remember 
it forever, though I had no right to 
hear such words. But you—you must 


forget that you ever said them, you 
warm-hearted child!” 


CHAPTER V. 


All night Geraldine lay in her berth 
tormented by doubts of the thing she 
had done. Honest and unconventional 
as she was, little regard as she had been 
bred to hold for the minor conventions, 
the thought that she had, unasked—in- 
deed, repelled—avowed her love burned 
her cheek in the darkness. Yet her sure 
instinct told her that Mark’s rebuff had 
sprung not from lack of reciprocal feel- 
ing, but from some reason less insuffer- 
able to her pride, which she was unable 
to fathom. 

Lying there in the hot darkness, a 
prey .to her own reflections, her mind 
running round and round among the 
possibilities—ceaseless, agitated, weary, 
like some wild thing in a cage—she 
gave little thought to anything but her 
own state. The breathlessness that al- 
most stifled her, the heat that throbbed 
against her eyelids, pulsed in her tem- 
ples, and almost seared her lips, she 
thought at first but the outward mani- 
festations of the tumultuous emotions 
that possessed her—love and doubt, 
wounded vanity and fear. But as the 
night wore on, and the physical condi- 
tions seemed to grow more and more 
intolerable, her thoughts detached 
themselves for a moment from her own 
sentiments, and fixed themselves upon 
the natural phenomena. 

Surely the night was unbearably, 
smotheringly hot! Surely the air held 
none of its life-giving properties! Even 
the steady flow of the water displaced 
by the yacht had no vital sound of rush 
and freshness. It was a terrible night 
—the worst that Geraldine had ever 
passed upon the water. She gave a 
moment’s pitying thought to the thou- 
sands who stifled ashore, gasping for 
breath in brick tenements, and above 
burning pavements from which the 
waves of heat stored by the day’s sun- 
light rose and blasted even at m.dnight. 

When morning dawned she was early 
up. No brilliant panorama of dawn 
aroused her. Through her port-hole 
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she saw the east sullen, the sun slowly 
struggling through a gray blanket, and 
making sky and sea all one angry, dun, 
copper color: Not even her dip into 
the salt-water plunge in her bathroom 
refreshed her. Her hands, her mouth, 
all her skin seemed parched; and her 
eyes were hot and heavy as she made 
her way on deck. And here there was 
no morning freshness in the atmos- 
phere. The air displaced by the 
Nepenthe’s progress through it moved 
heavily and languidly. It was as 
though the vessel moved through some 
medium heated by blasts from a fur- 
nace. 

Breakfast was served on deck that 
morning. Mr. Redmond commented 
on the weather, and was so absorbed in 
his deductions concerning it that he 
failed to notice his daughter’s languid 
pallor and his guest’s forbidding curt- 
ness and somberness. He was full of 
an agreeable excitement which not even 
atmospheric conditions could overcome 
—indeed, as the atmospheric conditions 
were bound up in his excitement, that 
being caused by the corroboration of 
certain theories of his concerning cli- 
mate and the “co-called equinox,” they 
increased his pleasure. 

After breakfast he went forward to 
win Captain Hank’s acquiescence in his 
views on the relation between the 
equinox and the 45th parallel; to be 
sure, Captain Hank never committed 
himself by anything more decided than 
a grunt to any of the owner’s ideas ; but 
this from a man constitutionally so si- 
lent Mr. Redmond regarded as ample. 
He was somewhat annoyed on this par- 
ticular morning to find that the captain 
scarcely vouchsafed even that mark of 
approval, but that he read his barom- 
eter and studied the sky, the water, and 
the air with anxious eyes. 

Left to themselves, Mark and Ger- 
aldine sat in uneasy constraint for a 
while, making conversation about the 
heat, half-uttering banalities trailed off 
in their half-finished sentences. By and 
by, as the sullen sun crawled higher into 
the zenith, and the air beneath the deck- 
awning grew more lifeless and heavy, 
Geraldine made her escape into the cab- 


in. There she started the electric fan, 
and drew the dark-green shades of thin 
silk across the port-holes. In the shady 
coolness which was thus created she 
sought to rest. She even tried to put 
out of her mind the conversation of the 
day before. 

Hour by hour the day dragged itself 
along. There was no abatement of 
heat, no freshening of air. Captain 
Perkins, silent and imperturbable, left 
the bridge for only the briefest periods. 
That he was anxious was evident to 
even the most optimistic and_short- 
sighted of yachtsmen. His taciturnity, 
the grimness of his thin, New England 
lips, clean-shaven above the beard of 
wiry, sun-bleached gray hair which ‘he 
wore, finally impressed even Mr. Red- 
mond. And by late afternoon he was 
in a state of fear and silence himself. 

Geraldine had avowed herself un- 
equal in appetite for luncheon; and 
after her morning retreat from deck did 
not reappear until tea-time. Then she 
came languidly up. Mark was seated 
alone on the deck, a book in his hand, 
upon which his eyes were not directed. 
He turned his head at the sound of her 
draperies, and stood up gravely to await 
her approach. She was very white; all 
the soft color which was one of her at- 
tractions faded from her face. Her 
eyes were rimmed with shadows, and all 
her gay and gallant bearing had under- 
gone a change which he could not look 
upon without. swift compunction and 
pity. 

“Hasn’t Yomonaki brought us any 
tea yet?” she asked, sliding into a deck- 
chair. 

“IT sent him away a few minutes 
ago,” answered Mark. “It seemed too 
much of a ceremony to be undertaken 
alone.” : 

“Let’s have him bring it now,” said 
Geraldine. “It seems to me that some 
very strong, very cold tea might put a 
little animation into us. Hasn’t it been 
a horrible day?” 

“Horrible,” he answered. And then 
an awkward silence fell between them 
until Yomonaki appeared in answer to 
the electric summons sent from the 
deck. 
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Geraldine busied her hands among 
the tea things, and kept her tired eyes 
directed upon the ice and lemon, the 
sugar, the arrack and the tea. It did 
not seem to her that she could bear to 
meet Mark’s gaze. Yet as her hands 
fluttered over spoons and glasses she 
was conscious of his steady regard; she 
was conscious even of the pity and the 
repressed passion of it. She struggled 
to utter some safe, indifferent thing, 
and her sentence broke in two. She 
raised her eyes with sudden appeal. 

“This—this weather—has sent my 
wits wool-gathering,” she fluttered mis- 
erably. 

“Don’t,” he said hoarsely. “Don’t 
try to make conversation. And, what- 
ever you do, don’t think unworthily of 
yourself, and what passed between us 
last night. Oh’—as a great wave of 
color flooded her white face and her 
hands magle a little gesture of shamed 
protest—“oh, let us be honest. You 


didn’t think it was because I didn’t care 
that I was so mute? 
—you know now that 


You—you knew 
He paused abruptly. Of what use 

had been last night’s magnificent self- 

repression if to-day was to undo it? 

“What do I know to-day?” Ger- 
aldine’s voice was one that her old crit- 
ics could scarcely have recognized. 
Where had gone her self-assertiveness, 
her contradictoriness, her proud assur- 
ance? This was the voice of a timid 
girl pleading for happiness. 

“Oh, God!” cried the man, in a sud- 
den gust of self-reproach, “am I never 
to learn to control my impulses? Will 
I never learn that lesson? Listen. I 
put restraint upon myself last night; I 
forbade myself to utter the words that 
crowded to my lips; I withheld my arms 
from taking you to my heart when they 
ached for you, because it would have 
been infamous for me to express any 
love for you. The infamy is just as 
great to-day. And yet because I cannot 
bear to see you wan and tired, worn 
out, I know, with sleeplessness; be- 
cause I cannot bear to see your dear 


eyes ashamed to look in mine, because. 


I am a weak, selfish brute, I say to-day 
the things I had sworn never to say to 
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you. And I tell you that, dark as some 
of my crimes have been, this is the 
blackest of them all—that I have dared 
to speak to you of love; have dared to 
let you learn—oh, I won’t say to love 
me, that is absurd; there is nothing in 
me for you to love; but that I have let 
your generous heart waste a single . 
throb upon me. That is the most in- 
famous thing that I have ever done.” 

There had been a sudden change in 
the atmosphere, but neither of them no- 
ticed it. From somewhere south of 
them it was as though great winds had 
been unloosed and were tearing in a 
narrow race through the dead air. It 
was almost as though a hurricane, spe- 
cially directed toward them, had cleft a 
straight path to them. But neither of 
them seemed to be aware of the gray 
swirl that suddenly struck them. She 
did not hear the sudden creaking of 
wood and cordage, the sudden whistling 
of shrill winds. All that she heard was 
his voice declaring it infamous that he 
should have dared to love her. 

“Why is it infamous?” she demanded. 
Her gray eyes were black in the in- 
tensity of her white face. “Why is it 
infamous? Is not love its own justifi- 
cation? Or’—she shrank back sudden- 
ly, and quivered as though she saw a 
brutal blow about to descend upon her 
—‘“or are you married ?” 

“No.” He did not observe that he 
had to shout to make the monosyllable 
heard above the sudden roaring of the 
storm. 

“Then what—what,” her voice rang 
out triumphantly—“what can there be 
between us? Is it that you are prom- 
ised to some other woman? For even 
that if you love me—if you really love 
me—even that a: 

“Tt is not that,” he shouted. “There 
is nO woman in my life except you; 
there never has been another. And, oh, 
my dear, there never will be another in 
this world, or after.” 

The racing winds were blowing her 
white skirts about her; were loosening 
the strands of her dark hair. Out of 
the swirl of curls and blowing draperies 
she looked up ‘at him, like some em- 
bodiment of the triumph of storm. 
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“Then what does .anything else mat- 
ter?” Her voice rang on the stormy 
air, glad and victorious. He seized her 
hands in a tight, lacerating grasp. He 
bent toward her, his face harsh and con- 
vulsed with determination and with bit- 
terness. 

“Listen to me,” he said. “Listen to 
me. We are separated more irrevoca- 
bly than if there were twenty women 
between us. I know what I am talking 
about. I tell you there is no treachery 
so base as this I have been guilty of. 
No vows to another woman could be 
the barrier between us that my own 
acts have been. You must forget this. 
It has only been a few days—you will 
forget it. You must.” 

Wrapped in the ecstasy of the mo- 
ment, borne out of herself on the wings 
of the hurricane, as it were, she 
laughed tenderly, ringingly. 

“Kiss me,” she cried, raising her 
transfigured face toward him. But his 
hands upon her wrists held her from 
him. 

“T will not,” he answered. “And 
some day you will thank me for it.” 

And then, as if a flood-gate in the 
heavens had been opened directly above 
them, the deluge struck them. Blown 
and blinded by the sudden onslaught of 
the rain, Geraldine heard her father’s 
voice calling her. She was to go be- 
low, he shouted. And they. were con- 
scious of a running to and fro aboard 
the yacht, and of making fast against 
the onslaught of the storm. 


CHAPTER VI. 


All night the hurricane raged, and 
the wind, irresistible, diabolical in its 
strength, urged them ever inward to- 
ward the treacherous coast. There had 
been a pretense of dinner on the part of 
the little group aboard the Nepenthe. 
Caste-tradition demanded an unruffled 
demeanor from them all, no matter 
what danger might seem to be threat- 
ening; and they had sat as placidly as 
they could at the meal which Yomonaki, 
racially immovable and fearless, served 
them. But when it was over, and the 
last barely-tasted dish had been carried 


away, there was no longer any pretense 
of their usual evening practises. 

“A little shaky for chess to-night, I’m 
afraid, Mr. Ffloyd,” said Redmond. 

“I’m afraid the waves would do most 
of the moving for us,” replied the 
young man. 

“Geraldine, won’t you play for us?” 
Her father put the request to the girl 
more gently than was his wont. He 
was aware of her intense agitation, and 
he so far misread her as to believe it 
due to her perception of the danger in 
which they were. 

“What shall I play?” asked Ger- 
aldine languidly, as she made her way 
toward the piano. 

“Tt will have to be something loud 
to drown the music of the storm,” said 
Mark. 

The girl sat down before the instru- 
ment, and seemed to lose herself for a 
minute or two in thought. sThen she 
began, and the saloon filled with inspir- 
iting melody. They were patriotic airs 
she played; airs that had sent the men 
of all the nations of the earth gladly 
into battle and up to death. Mark, 
watching her profile cut like a cameo 
against the dark-green velvet of the 
drapery, thought, with a lover’s tender- 
ness, that in her was incarnated all the 
bravery of all the women in the world. 
Love had made him know her in the 
few days they had been together better 
than the father whose companion she 
had been for twenty-three years knew 
her. Mark knew what valor the slight 
frame held; what pride of race and 
womanhood reared the little head so 
erectly upon the slender neck. 

As the night wore on the storm gath- 
ered in violence. The men now and 
then making their way up the compan- 
ionway and out upon deck, clinging and 
clutching to what supports they could, 
brought back word from time to time 
to Geraldine of the increasing fury of 
the night. Not even her father would 
have dreamed of deceiving her about 
the danger in which it was admitted 
they were. 

It was well after midnight, and the 
three were sitting in the saloon pretend- 
ing to busy themselves with books, 
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when a quiver, distinct from those the 
buffetings of the waves had given the 
Nepenthe, passed all through the boat. 
It was a terrible and terrifying move- 
ment. There was something in its very 
evenness, its very gentleness, so unlike 


storm that 


the noisy force of the 
They jumped 


blanched all their faces. 
to their feet. 
“She’s struck,” said Mark. 


“Buery man to his place!” he cried. 


“That’s it,” nodded Redmond. 
Their voices were not raised; their 
manner was that of men who meet upon 
a busy sidewalk and pass the greetings 
of the day. In another instant there 
was a babel of sound above them. 

“Get yourself a wrap quickly; call 
Sarah,” said her father to Geraldine, 
“and come out with us.” 

She obeyed with swift, intelligent 
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precision; and in two seconds she and 
Sarah, whom she had found upon her 
knees, her face buried in the pillows of 
her berth, were ascending the compan- 
ionway, each clutched firmly by one of 
the men. 

On the deck there was horror. A 
demoralized crew, utterly indifferent, 
utterly deaf tc the captain’s commands, 
were gathered about the life-boat en- 
deavoring to cut it from its moorings. 
The steward and the servants from the 
galley were adding to the inextricable 
confusion. Her father placed Geraldine 
in a sheltered angle, and Mark depos- 
ited Sarah beside her. The men then 
rushed to the assistance of the captain. 

Some of the men, instead of laboring 
to free the boats, had taken to pray- 
ing; and, as the ship sank more and 
more, and as one or two of the unde- 
moralized portion of the crew bore ti- 
dings that the hold was filling with 
water, a terrible jumble of prayer and 
imprecation rose into the blackness of 
the night above the shrieking of the 
storm. — 

“Riffraff, riffraff!’ Captain Per- 
kins’ voice uttered the words in the tone 
of one who hurls anathemas. ‘God, to 
think I ever sailed with all this foreign 
riffraff!’’ Then he shouted an order, 
which was utterly neglected by the men, 
and the horrid confusion grew each sec- 
ond worse. 

Suddenly a sound stilled all the oaths 
and all the prayers and all the bab- 
blings of cowardice. For a second it 
seemed even to still the shriek of the 
winds and the mighty rush of the wa- 
ters. It was a pistol-shot, putting a 
period to all the noise, and making a 
moment’s silence. And in that mo- 
ment’s silence Mark Ffloyd’s voice rang 
out. 

“Every man to his place,” he cried. 
“Captain, assign your men, and I will 
kill the first one who disobeys or hesi- 
tates.” 

The fear of death, which had demora- 
lized and disorganized them, making of 
them a huddled, clamoring, fighting 
mass, hindering one another and hating 
one another, now suddenly acted to re- 
store them to some semblance of man- 


hood. The fear of death five, ten, fif- 
teen minutes hence was overcome by the 
fear of death one second hence. 

Bewilderedly they struggled to their 
places, the last to go a babbling maniac 
of a Portuguese, who knelt and slob- 
bered prayers until he felt upon his 
forehead the pressure of cold steel. In 
a few minutes the force, working to- 
gether, had lowered the boat. With dif- 
ficulty it was held to its place until the 
party was embarked. With some effort 
they managed to escape the dangerous 
neighborhood of the slowly settling 
yacht, threatening to suck them under 
her sides. And out into the blackness 
of night and sea and waves the oars 
sought to bear the little shell away from 
the jagged teeth of the sunken reefs 
along the coast. Cap‘ain Hank and 
Mark Ffloyd were aiternates in com- 
mand. In the intervals when he was 
resting from the oars Mark fe!t a small 
hand in his own. She had said no word 
to him since the horror had begun, but 
he knew all the message that u:> slim, 
pressing fingers contained. They saia: 
“T am not afraid because you are here.” 
They said: ‘What does storm or ship- 
wreck or death matter? We are to- 
gether.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Toward morning the storm began to 
die down. And when at last the gray 
dawn displaced the black night upon 
the waters, there was no violence of 
wind, no heavy downpour of rain. Only 
the swollen uplift of the sea itself bore 
witness to the siorm that had passed. 
As the day gained ascendency over the 
night, the slate color of the sky began 
to give place to blue. And when the 
world was well awake the sunshine had 
triumphed. 

3efore that time, however, they had 
espied a long, low, sandy beach, beyond 
which lay a low, sullen growth of 
stunted pines. There were no habita- 
tions in sight; but the curved arm of 
the beach promised easy landing, and 
toward it the oars were bent. It was 
about seven o'clock when the keel 
grated upon the slushy sand, and the 
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crew, leaping into the shallow water, 
drew the long boat up to a point at 
which the women could step ashore. 

They looked at one another with va- 
rious expressions when they found their 
feet again on dry land. Some of the 
American sailors expressed in sheepish 
eyes and downcast looks a shamed rec- 
ollection of the part they had played the 
night before. Some of the foreigners 
were again upon their knees thanking 
Heaven for their preservation, and kiss- 
ing the sand in an abject gratitude of 
restoration to life. 

Captain Perkins was himself as he 
had been throughout the entire night— 
imperturbable, curt. He promptly or- 
dered one man to build a fire at which 
the party could dry itself and the tinned 
biscuit which formed the chief part of 
their provisions. Another he directed 


toward the grove that fringed the in- 
side of the beach, bidding him mark and 
climb the highest tree, thence to spy for 
any evidence of human habitation. 

By and by the man returned, run- 


ning. He had not seen a house, he said, 
but from the tree was visible a knoll, 
traversed by a red clay road. Roads, he 
cheerfully opined, always led some- 
wheres ; and he had taken his bearings 
so that if the party didn’t mind a few 
scratches in the underbrush, and maybe 
a miry ankle or two, he could lead them 
to the road-traversed hillock. 

With great alacrity every one except 
Sarah declared himself or herself ready 
to brave the scratching of the bushes, 
and the possibilities of the swamps. 
Sarah firmly declared that she would 
not risk the marsh. Death by ship- 
wreck she could have stood, she main- 
tained, for that was a clean death; but 
as for sinking up to your knees, and 
then to your waist, and then to your 
neck, and then to your mouth and nose 
and eyes, and finally disappearing in a 
morass of black mire infested, she knew, 
with snakes—that was not a clean end, 
and that she would not tempt. But she 
was finally persuaded to accompany the 
party, having been promised that if a 
swamp of the description she antici- 
pated were met, the crowd would re- 
solve itself into an engineering gang 


which would build her a bridge on 
which she might cross, immaculate as 
to stockings, and safe from snakes. 

Fortunately the half-mile of woods 
before the upland rise with the winding 
road contained no such terrors as Sarah 
had conceived. The clay road was very 
wet from last night’s storm, but no one 
was disposed to find fault with that. 
And when a turn in the path brought 
them in sight of a low-lying, weather- 
beaten farmhouse with its outbuildings, 
a cheer rose from the men. 

It was not long before the farmer 
and his wife had heard the story, and 
were making hospitable provision for 
the refugees. Mrs, Greeley—their name 
was Greeley—found food for joy in the’ 
thought that she had only that summer 
bought a mammoth coffee-pot, with a 
view to obtaining the coffee-and-sand- 
wich privileges of the county fair. This 
enabled her, as she cheerfully pointed 
out, to make coffee for the entire party 
all at once. Her hens, too, were laying 
in an unprecedented but clearly provi- 
dential manner ; and only yesterday she 
had baked as a farmer’s wife bakes who 
expects a gang of harvesters to descend 
upon her two days later. 

The men of the crew and the galley 
were soon seated around a long table in 
the summer-kitchen. Mr. and Miss 
Redmond and Mr. Ffloyd were served 
in great state in the dining-room. 

When they had somewhat restored 
themselves with coffee, bread, ham, and 
eggs, they made their arrangements for 
the immediate future. Mr. Redmond, a 
good deal exhausted by his experience, 
was, after he had given his instructions, 
inducted with much ceremony into the 
best bedroom—a marvelous apartment 
on the second floor, adorned with all 
varieties of shells, with marvelous 
things in birch bark, pine-cone, and 
grasses, and furnished chiefly with a 
large feather bed. 

Geraldine, who accompanied her fa- 
ther to the room to see that he was com- 
fortable, saw that he could barely re- 
strain himself from launching into 
invective against that feather bed. She 
saw a hygienic lecture almost forming 
upon his lips. And when Mrs. Greeley 
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with great pride informed them that 
that feather bed had been her husband’s 
mother’s wedding-couch, Mr. Redmond 
did get so far as an opening snort. But 
Geraldine calmed him, and saved her 
hostess’ feelings. 

As for Mr. Redmond, when he had 
finally been prevailed upon to array him. 
self in one of Farmer Greeley’s old- 
fashioned nightshirts and to place him- 
self gingerly between the sheets, faintly 
lavendered and sweet, he fell into a 
sleep of weariness which no protests of 
his sanitary conscience could disturb. 

Meantime Geraldine had left him and 
had gone down-stairs again to the best 
room. Mark waited for a final word 
with her before setting off with Farmer 
Greeley to the village, five miles dis- 
tant, whence he was to send despatches 
concerning their safety to New York. 

Mrs. Greeley, as delighted by the ac- 
cident as the dwellers in the wilderness 
always are by any unusual event which 
breaks the monotony of their lives and 
gives them topics for conversation, flut- 
tered about the pair, unwilling to leave 
them alone together. 

“And to think it was out of Portland 
that you sailed!” she chirruped, dilating 
upon what she had heard of the night’s 
adventures. “Dear, dear, but the 
world’s a little place, after all. Think 
of it, I came from down-East. All my 
folks is there yet. I’ve got sisters mar- 
ried at Falmouth and a brother at Se- 
bago, and I was born at Saco myself. 
Maine! Well, I should say I did know 
it. And there ain’t no place like it, 
either. How did I ever happen to 
come down to this part of the country? 
I married Seth, and he belonged down 
here. He had shipped north as far as 
New York on one of the Norfolk boats 
that summer—it was fifteen years ago 
—and then he thought he wanted to see 
some more of the world. So he shipped 
on one of the Maine steamship boats, 
and the first thing he knowed there he 
was in Portland. And that summer I 
was keen on seeing the world myself, 
and I’d got a job as stewardess on one 
of the boats in the bay—Casco Bay. 
Was there ever such a pretty sheet of 
water anywheres else in the world. And 


so we met while Seth was seeing the 
world and I was seeing the world—and 
we ain’t neither of us ever seen much of 
the world since. Funny, ain’t it, how 
young folks is all hot after adventures 
and the first adventure they have lands 
em in a place where there ain’t likely to 
be any more. Likin’s a queer thing, 
anyway, but I’ve no fault to find. Seth’s 
father died that next fall, and we in- 
herited this farm, and here we’ve lived 
ever since. I’ve been back home two 
or three times—Seth doesn’t stint me on 
seein’ my own folks, and he likes to 
have ’em come here, too. So whenever 
I hear of Maine, it seems like hearin’ of 
home. My sisters, they send me all the 
Maine papers all the time. There’s a 
bundle on the melodeon that I ain’t had 
time to open yet. Came four or five 
days ago. But I do love them—I read 
even the advertisements.” 

How much longer Mrs. Greeley 
might have rambled on is unguessable, 
but Geraldine felt that courtesy had 
reached its limits now. She had smiled 
and nodded and raised her eyebrows 
and made more or less intelligent mur- 
murs throughout her hostess’ recital. 
Now she turned to Mark. 

“My father has given me some more 
requests for you,” she said. “And if 
Mrs. Greeley will excuse us for a few 
minutes I will give them to you.” 

Mrs. Greeley good-naturedly with- 
drew. There was something so winning 
in Geraldine’s smiling look at ‘her, 
something so far from curt in the tone 
in which she spoke, that not even the 
most sensitive woman could have taken 
offense; and Mrs. Greeley was perhaps 
not the most sensitive of women. When 
the door had closed upon her retreat- 
ing figure, Geraldine turned toward 
Mark, her face alight and glorified with 
love and admiration. 

“Before you go,” she began, “I want 
you to know just how I feel in regard 
to you. It doesn’t matter whether you 
can ever explain to me or not what 
keeps us apart, since you say you love 
me. Nothing else matters. I have seen 
you in danger and I have seen you in 
temptation, and you do not yield to fear 
or to your own desires. Oh’’—her eyes 
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swam in tears, but she forced them 
proudly back—“nothing matters except 
this—that I have known a man, a true 
man, and that I love him.” 

Mark’s face, though he tried to hold 
it in rigid, unemotional lines, quivered 
before she had finished. His throat 
above the soft collar of one of Farmer 
Greeley’s flannel shirts throbbed visi- 
bly, his mouth worked, and the muscles 
of his jaw grew tense. For a minute 
he struggled with himself for self-con- 
trol, then, gaining it more or less, he 
answered her. 

“It ought to be easy enough for me 
to control other men,” he said. ‘That's 
my job. And I ought not to fear dan- 
ger; for danger, too, is my calling. 
But never until this week since I have 
known you have I known what it is to 
gain the mastery over my own impulses 
and desires. If I had learned that ear- 
lier”—a sort of sob broke on his lips— 
“oh, my dear, if I had learned that les- 
son earlier there would be no barrier 
between us.” 

“Every barrier shall give way,” an- 
swered Geraldine, in a sort of rapt ecs- 
tasy. “Every barrier! For you have 
said that whatever stands between us 
it is not love for another woman. And 
everything else must give way. It does 
not matter how long we have to wait; 
it shall surely come.” 

“Don’t delude yourself, my poor little 
girl. Don’t delude yourself. What 
stands between us is more forbidding 
than any love of any woman could be.” 

“Not to me,” she answered defiantly. 
“Now, go, dearest, and hurry back.” 

He looked at her with a strange 
yearning in his eyes. He rested his 
hands for an instant lightly on her 
shoulders. 

“Whatever happens,” he said, “no 
matter how badly I appear in the out- 
come, you will believe always, will you 
not, that you have known my true self 
this last week ?” 

“I shall know it always, no matter 
what happens.” Geraldine’s voice had 
the solemn accents of one who speaks 
in an almost religious trance of devotion. 
He stooped and kissed her lightly on 
the forehead, and then was gone. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


In spite of Mrs. Greeley’s well-meant 
persuasions, Geraldine could not bring 
herself to seek rest in one of the prim 
little bedrooms. She had never felt 
more widely awake. Every nerve tin- 
gled with life and with a kind of ex- 
altation which was three parts happi- 
ness in spite of the poignant pain of the 
fourth part. Sleep? How could she 
sleep when over and over again she was 
hearing every word that Mark had 
spoken to her during their brief voy- 
age, when she was listening with the 
strained ears of imagination to his voice 
ringing in command upon the stormy 
night, when she was beholding with the 
eyes of her fancy his face transfigured 
with love for her? 

For a while she tried obediently to 
act upon the eminently sensible sugges- 
tion that she should lie still and try to 
get some sleep. But the semidarkness 
of the shuttered little room off the par- 
lor was full of crowding visions. The 
air that gleamed through the slats of 
the green blinds, fresh with the storm- 
cleared freshness of the morning, salt 
with the breath of the brine, sweet with 
fragrance from Mrs. Greeley’s late 
roses and honeysuckle, was somehow 
not conducive to repose. 

She tried the foolish little tricks of 
the sleepless to induce slumber, but 
without avail. 

By and by she gave up the struggle. 
She threw back the wonderful patch- 
work quilt that covered her and slipped 
back into the stiff, shining, horsehair- 
furnished parlor. She examined the 
funeral wreaths hung in glass cases 
against the wall. She looked through 
the photograph-album. She examined 
hymnals Numbers 1, 2, and 3 upon the 
top of the melodeon. She snipped dead 
leaves from a row of geraniums upon 
the window-ledge. And finally her eyes 
fell upon the little bundle of papers 
which her hostess had pointed to as the 
proof of her abiding interest in her old 
home. 

She took them in her hand and seated 
herself in a rocker, half-amused with 
herself to find that she was driven into 
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the reading of ancient Maine newspa- 
pers for the distraction of her mind. 
She wondered vaguely if she, too, 
would find even the advertisements in- 
teresting; for, surely, she had an in- 
terest now in that northern coast that 
she had never had before. Was it not 
there that life itself, that maturity of 
experience and of feeling, that woman- 
hood, had come to her? So she touched 
the sheets gently and unfolded them 
with tenderness. But she did not find 
that her mind concentrated itself upon 
the news in their columns, The speeches 
of governors and potentates at county 
fairs, the fights of local congressmen, 
the ever-present question of prohibition 
or non-prohibition—these things could 
not change her thoughts. 

She threw the bundle from her to- 
ward the sofa opposite with a little ges- 
ture of amused despair. They slid from 
the horsehair cover to the ground. Pa- 
pers upon the floor of that prim little 
parlor were incongruous, even to Ger- 
aldine’s absent-minded perceptions. She 
stooped to gather them, and one which 
had been in the middle of the bunch 
slipped out. On its front page two 
crude pictures stared forth. 

The sight of them for an instant par- 
alyzed Geraldinie’s hand and eyes. Still 
half-bent over, with arm outstretched 
and unwavering gaze, she stared at the 
sheet. For it was Mark’s face, carica- 
tured of course by newspaper repro- 
duction, that looked up at her; and be- 
side it was a woman’s. 

By and by she leaned back, the other 
papers an untidy mass about her feet, 
this one clutched in her hand. To her- 
self she kept saying over and over: “I 
must not be confused, I must not be 
confused. I must read it quite calmly, 
quite calmly, quite calmly.” 

And as the repetition of some sooth- 
ing phrases sometimes hypnotizes a fe- 
vered patient into restfulness or an 
unruly spirit into gentleness, so the 
repetition of these words at last calmed 
Geraldine enough so that she was able 
to read, with some understanding, the 
story set forth upon the pages. 

First she noted, with a dull precision, 
that the paper was dated one day after 


they had entered Portland harbor—the 
very day that they had sailed out of it. 
Then, still with a painful effort after 
accuracy, she read the head-lines. Then 
she looked at the names beneath the two 
photographs. “Lieutenant Mark Field- 
ing, deserting army officer, who shot 
and probably fatally wounded his cap- 
tain,’ was the legend beneath Mark’s 
picture. Beneath the other were the 
words: “Mrs. Robert Tremlow, wife 
of Captain Tremlow, who was shot by 
Lieutenant Fielding.” 

Even in the numb and dazed condi- 
tion in which the shock left her, Ger- 
aldine was able to look at the woman’s 
face with eyes of iealous feminine ap- 
praisal. It was a pretty countenance 
beneath its large picture-hat. Even she 
admitted that. But she kept saying to 
herself that it was not a face worthy 
to have kept her from her happiness ; 
there was weakness in the lines of the 
little mouth, there was something sel- 
fish in the plaintive droop of the eye- 
lids. 

Slowly, painstakingly, like a child 
conscientiously spelling out a lesson, 
Geraldine read the article beneath the 
pictures. It was rather brief for the 
amount of head-line and illustration— 
the provincial sheets had not yet learned 
the metropolitan trick of expanding a 
line or two of fact and of conjecture 
into a column or two of sensation. And 
yet even the bald statement of the facts 
as they were known was enough. 

Captain Robert Tremlow, of Fort 
Covington, near the Canadian border, 
had been found on the outskirts of the 
village unconscious from a bullet wound 
which the surgeons prophesied would 
prove mortal. Lieutenant Mark Field- 
ing, who was on notoriously bad terms 
with his captain, was missing. Mrs. 
Tremlow had been a friend of Lieuten- 
ant Fielding’s before her marriage; 
since Lieutenant Fielding’s appointment 
to this post he had been much in Mrs. 
Tremlow’s society. The gossip of the 
post cheerfully supplied theories to fit 
the tragedy. 

The captain’s body had been found 
late on Monday night by some man of 
the neighborhood, the alarm given, and 
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the captain restored in the camp hos- 
pital to consciousness. A statement, 
which might prove to be his ante- 
mortem statement, had been taken. In 
this Captain Tremlow declared that his 
business in the unexpected neighbor- 
hood in which he had been found was 
the protection of a young mill girl, in 
whom his wife took great interest, 
against the wiles of Lieutenant Field- 
ing. Lieutenant Fielding, he said, en- 
raged at being balked in his intentions, 
had lain in wait for the captain after 
the stormy scene in the home of the girl 
in question, and had shot him as he was 
making his way back into the camp. 
Some ladies of the post, who declined 
to be quoted by name but who were 
quite voluble in information, charitably 
ascribed this version of 
the assault to Captain 
Tremlow’s chival- 
rous desire to keep his 
wife’s name out of the 
matter. That Mrs. 
Tremlow had been pal- 


pably interested in her 
old friend was held to be 
the real root of all the 


trouble. Lieutenant 
Fielding had made his 


escape from Fort Covington during the 
interval between the shooting and the 
discovery of the captain’s body. Al- 
though he had not left by either of the 


’ railroad lines directly entering the town 


he had been traced to an adjoining sta- 
tion, from which he was supposed to 
have taken train for Portland. De- 
tectives had followed the trail to that 
city, had felt themselves hot upon it, and 
then had suddenly and completely lost 
it. 

Her hands fallen limply in her lap, 
her face relaxed, her mouth half-open, 
her eyes set in a dull, unseeing gaze, 
Geraldine sat. She did not know how 
long the lethargy lasted. During it she 
was conscious of no emotion whatever. 
The paper in her lap ceased to have any 


“I think I’m the man you're looking for, officer.” 
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meaning for her. Her body seemed to 
have lost the power of motion, and her 
mind the desire to direct the purposeless 
lump of clay. Then through the half- 
closed shutters she heard the Greeley 
children calling. At first their shrill 
young voices struck unnoticed upon her 
ears. Then the words began to pene- 
trate to her brain. 

“Mom, mom,” they cried, “here comes 
dad and the strange gentleman.” 

The merciful trance was broken. The 
blood that seemed to have settled about 
Geraldine’s heart rushed suddenly 
through all her veins, throbbed in her 
ears, pulsed in her eyeballs, stung her 
cheeks with furious red. A great wave 
of hatred and contempt swept over her 
—self-hatred and self-contempt as much 
as hatred and contempt for Mark. 

So! This was what befell her for her 
headstrong folly. This was the out- 
come of her insolent trust in her own 
judgment, of her arrogant grasping at 
happiness, of that disregard of conven- 
tions which had seemed to her noble 
and superb a few hours before. She 
had been made the sport of aman. A 
man? A creature, a disloyal friend, a 
disobedient soldier, a cowardly deserter, 
a murderer! He, to have dared to pre- 
tend to her that no woman stood be- 
tween them when it was his guilty pas- 
sion for another man’s wife that had 
brought him to this pass of dishonor! 

This pass of dishonor! Across the 
blind, hot fury of her mood there sud- 
denly flashed a second’s recognition of 
the true pass to which he had brought 
himself—felony—she did not know 
what names it might be called in mili- 
tary circles—but danger, danger most 
terrible and pressing, danger of his life. 
For a moment a hundred impulses 
struggled for mastery in her heart. She 
wished him to suffer the extremest pen- 
alty of his crimes; almost she felt that 
she could have been his willing execu- 
tioner. But no, though she would have 
him suffer limitlessly, endlessly, she 
found herself wishing to be the private 
inflicter of vengeance ; she did not wish 
him to be punished by any one but her; 
his crime against her seemed to her so 
much blacker than all the rest. 


And then she found struggling to life 
in her heart the desire that he should 
escape the appointed penalty for his 
wrong-doing, and she could not tell 
whether it was some remnant of pitiful 
love or altogether the desire to be his 
only punisher that actuated her. 

She heard the barking of dogs in the 
stable-yard. She heard the cheerful call 
of Mrs. Greeley to her husband. She 
heard the clamor of the children de- 
manding what had been brought them 
from the village. And then she heard 
the deep voice of Mark asking for her. 

“T reckon she’s lyin’ down in the lit- 
tle room off the parlor,” cried Mrs. 
Greeley cheerfully and noisily. “TI ain’t 
heard her for some time movin’ around. 
Do you want that I should wake her 
up ?” 

“Oh, no, please do not disturb her. 
She has need of rest—it was a very 
dreadful night. Let her sleep.” 

Weak tears of self-pity sprang to her 
eyes at the kind note of his voice. How 
could one so steeped in dishonesty speak 
with such manliness of bearing? And, 
after all, what was he doing there, why 
had he not made his escape out of the 
village? Did he not remember those 
Maine papers? Did he not foresee 
that danger threatened him, yes, that 
throughout the country alarms would 
have been sent for the apprehension of 
the officer who had killed his superior ? 
What foolhardy defiance of possibilities 
—what callousness to his position! She 
moved to the window and pushed ‘the 
shutter wide with a determined hand. 

“I’m not asleep,” she called. “I 
should like to see you now and here.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Mark entered the room quickly. That 
something had happened he knew from 
her voice, but not until he saw her hold- 
ing in her hand the accusatory sheet did 
he know what it was. Dramatically she 
extended that toward him, after he had 
closed the door upon the young Greeley 
brood whom their mother’s most vocif- 
erous commands could scarcely keep out 
of the exciting presence of the ship- 
wrecked strangers. He stepped for- 
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ward and took it from her hand. His 
face, already very grave, paled a little 
at sight of the head-lines and of the pic- 
tures. He scanned the three-quarters of 
a column swiftly. Then he folded the 
paper and offered it again to her as she 
stood, tense and watchful, her eyes 
never wavering from his face. 

“So”—she breathed rather than spoke 
the words—‘“‘so this is the barrier; and 
yet you dared to tell me that it was no 
woman stood between us.” 

“TI told you,” he answered steadily 
enough, “that I was bound to no woman 
and that I loved no woman but you. I 
told you the simple and absolute truth.” 

“The truth!” she sneered. “I sup- 
pose you think that disloyalty to that 
poor thing who trusted you is loyalty to 
me. I suppose you think that because 
she has no legal claim upon you, you are 
free to make love where you will. Your 
standards are not mine.” 

“Tf what you believe and what the 
wretched gossips have circulated were 
true,” he answered quietly, “I should 
hold myself bound by every obligation 
of decency and faith to that poor thing 
there.” He nodded toward the picture 
in the paper. “But there is not a word 
of truth in these insinuations.” 

“Perhaps there is no truth in the 
whole story ?” 

“Don’t sneer, Geraldine. Irony is a 
contemptible weapon to use in the great 
crises of life. It isn’t worthy. of you. 
The rest of the story—that is, the state- 
ment that I shot Robert Tremlow in the 
mill quarter of Covington and that I es- 
caped instead of surrendering myself as 
I should have done—that is true.” 

“Then what are you doing here?” 
she cried, with an honest note of agony 
in her voice. “Don’t you'know that you 
must get away? Don’t you know that 
you are in danger as long a’s you are in 
this country ?” 

The flicker of a smile passed over his 
set face. 

“Just how I could make my escape 
from this country at present, even if I 
wanted to, I don’t see. You see I didn’t 
bring many of the sinews of war aboard 
the Nepenthe with me, and I carried 


even fewer off last night. And without 
them the fugitive doesn’t travel far.” 

She beat her hands together in a 
baffled soft of way. 

“But you must plan to get away. Did 
you not telegraph to father’s partners 
for money to be sent to him here? And 
don’t you know that you can have what 
you will the instant it arrives? Here, 
give me the paper, quick!” 

Instead of handing her the paper, he 
took a firmer hold on it. 

“What do you want with it?” 

“T want to destroy it,” she answered, 
feverishly. “I want to destroy it be- 
fore this woman here Oh, what a 
horrible chance, what a cruel coinci- 
dence that she should have these papers! 
—before she can read it and recognize 
you. I want Oh, don’t misunder- 
stand me,” for he was looking at her 
with a sort of adoration in his eyes, 
“don’t misunderstand you. I am not do- 
ing this out of love for you. I don’t 
believe what you say about that woman 
there. But I can’t bear my own shame. 
To think that I—I should have been so 
easy a dupe! Oh, it is horrible!” 

“T don’t think that you do yourself 
quite justice, Geraldine,” he answered. 
“But, no matter why you are anxious 
for my escape, it is too late. Ever since 
I first knew that I cared for you, I have 
known too that I must go back and 
expiate that—that—I won't call it crime 
and I won’t call it folly; that fatal im- 
pulse, that fatal chance. This morning 
from the village I sent a despatch to my 
colonel at Fort Covington. I suppose I 
shall be taken within a few hours.” 

Trembling and unstrung, she sank 
into a chair. 

“Taken?” she whispered. 

“Yes, theyll notify the proper author- 
ities dewn here. Don’t look like that 
about it, Geraldine. Don’t you see that 
it is the only thing to do? God! I was 
mad when [ thought that I could lead 
a fugitive’s life on the face of the earth. 
It wouldn’t have been in me even if I 
had never set eyes upon you. But see- 
ing you and loving you has hastened 
the end. Oh, it’s made a man of me, 
Geraldine. Before, I was only a hot- 
headed boy, daring and adventurous. 
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But now, do you know”—he broke off 
and spoke in a curiously reflective voice 
—“do you know, I think that perhaps 
all life is meant to be to us is to bring 
us to manhood? And when I stand up 


before the line of rifles for my punish- . 





ment that last morning: 

“Don’t; oh, don’t!” moaned Geral- 
dine. 

“Don’t you see that I shall feel I 
have lived then? It seems to me that 
I can bear with a smile even that final 
disgrace and dishonor because I have 
loved you, and love has brought me to 
my final stature as a man?” 

“But —but—I don’t understand,” 
cried the girl weakly. “You do not talk 
like the man that hideous story’—she 
nodded toward the paper—“tells about. 
You talk not like a—a deserter, a mur- 
derer, a married woman’s hanger-on, 
but like the man I heard last night quell- 
ing those insubordinate seamen. What 
does it all mean?” 

He sat down on the sofa opposite her, 
and, leaning forward, took her hands in 
his. There was something strong and 
reassuring in his grasp. Courage and 
calmness seemed to flow through her 
veins from him. He waited until the 
reassuring touch had sent its message 
of strength to her heart, and her face 
reflected it. Then he spoke. 

“Will you let me tell you the story 
exactly as it happened, and will you be- 
lieve that I am speaking the truth, the 
exact truth as I know it, as sincerely as 
a man about to die speaks it?” 

With piteously widened eyes she 
looked at him. She nodded her head, 
and through her pale lips came the whis- 
per: “I will believe.” 

“Lucy Tremlow, Robert Tremlow’s 
wife, was the daughter of my mother’s 
dearest friend. Both her parents died 
when she was a little thing of five or 
so. I was a boy about nine at that time. 
My mother was a widow, living on the 
memory of her husband whom she had 
adored, and on her devotion to me. She 
brought the little orphan girl into our 
home, and after a while adopted her. 
For two or three years the child and I 
were together, but the frail, sensitive 
baby, as she seemed to me, had, of 
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course, little in common with the big, 
blustering, mischievous boy. 

“My mother believed in masculine 
discipline for growing boys, and sent me 
away to school. For years J saw very 
little of Lucy except at vacation-time. 
Of course I was always fond of her, for 
I had a boyish adoration for my mother, 
and anything that was dear to her was 
very close to my affections. 

“When I went to West Point Lucy 
was old enough to come sometimes to 
the dances and reviews, and I was very 
proud of her thistledown prettiness and 
her appealing, graceful little ways. My 
first post, when I came out of the 
academy, was a Western one, and for 
two years I saw nothing of either my 
mother or Lucy. At the end of that 
time I had an Eastern appointment, and 
spent a happy summer with my mother 
near-by. 

“In the autumn she died, and Lucy 
went to live with a maternal aunt of 
her own. She was joint inheritor of my 
mother’s little fortune with me. There 
was absolutely nothing between us but 
brotherly and sisterly regard. 

“A while later she announced her en- 
gagement to Robert Tremlow. I had 
known him for a cad and an embryonic 
villain from the Point days. Like a 
hot-headed fool, I tried to warn Lucy 
against him. She demanded specifica- 
tions. I told he that the details of the 
incidents which gave me my opinion of 
him were not things for me to speak to 
a girl or a girl to hear from me, but I 
adjured her by the memory of my moth- 
er and by all our own early comradeship 
to believe that I spoke only what I knew 
and spoke only for her good. 

“Of course I might as well have ad- 
dressed the summer wind. Lucy was 
mightily indignant, called me a tale- 
bearer, an irresponsible gossip. At the 
same time she made a scene with Trem- 
low, basing it on what she had. heard, 
and the upshot of the whole affair was 
that Tremlow learned I had been talk- 
ing against him, persuaded her that I 
did it out of jealousy of him, proceeded 
to marry her at once, and from that 
time on busied himself in doing me 
harm whenever our paths crossed. 
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“Lucy hadn’t been married very long 
before she found by experience how 
well-grounded all my objections to 
Tremlow had been. But you know the 
type of woman she is—her picture 
shows it plainly enough—patient and 
plaintive and clinging and tearful and 
utterly without resource. 

“By the time the war department had 
managed to shift me to Covington and 
to place me directly under Tremlow, 
poor little Lucy was pretty nearly a 
wreck. He was outrageously tired of 
her—palpably so—and it was soon ap- 
parent to me that he wanted to get rid 
of her. Oh, it was a sickening life and 
a sickening performance to watch. 

“The poor little fool—Lucy, I mean 

tried to pique the brute to a return of 
his early devotion by feverish little sal- 
lies into flirtation, and by the silly 
flaunting of any little admiration she 
could gain from other men. And he— 
the bounder Tremlow—he was only too 
glad to have her commit indiscretions ; 
for it was his neat scheme to pose as an 
injured husband and to divorce her. It 
would be less detrimental to his career, 
you see, to be the aggrieved than the ag- 
gressor. 

“But poor Lucy’s flirtations were the 
most harmless in the world, and her in- 
discretions the most babyish, and they 
were really very little help to him. 
Something he said one night when he 
was half-seas over—oh, yes, that was 
another of his pleasing little habits— 
opened her eyes to his scheme. She 
was nearly frantic, and she appealed to 
me as to her brother. 

“T can’t ‘all you the whole hid- 
eous jumble. But I soon found out 
that he was preparing to purchase some 
trumped-up evidence against her from 
a girl whom she had had to dismiss 
from their house on account of the cap- 
tain’s familiarity with her. The girl 
got a place in the mills afterward, and it 
was at her house the captain had been 
that night. 

“Her brother—the girl’s—was a fel- 
low I had once been of some little serv- 
ice to Oh, nothing much, don’t 
ask me about it—and he warned me 
that something was afoot that night. 


“If I had had any sense I would have 
taken a witness with me. But I wanted 
to spare poor Lucy all that I could of 
publicity and shame, and I was so dam- 
nably cocksure of my ability to handle 
the situation that I went alone. I 
learned enough to see the entire plot. 

“When Tremlow came out I accused 
him of being the low conspirator that he 
was. Of course we quarreled. Trem- 
low shot at me, but missed fire, and I— 
well, you know the rest. He fell, and 
what devil entered into me I don’t know, 
but it seemed to me intolerable that I 
should stay there and take my punish- 
ment for that wretched carcass and for 
that poor girl who was really nothing to 
me but a legacy from my mother. 

“T felt that I had hopelessly involved 
Lucy, that I had hopelessly ruined my 
own life. I had a fierce, unreasoning 
rage that for a thing so low as this in- 
trigue, a thing that touched me so lit- 
tle personally, my whole life should be 
blasted if not forfeited. 

“The whole thing had occurred on an 
unfrequented, straggling road in the 
outskirts of the town. No one heard 
the shots, no one appeared upon the 
scene. The idea of escape occurred to 
me; it seemed almost like an adventure. 
That was the way army life itself had 
once seemed to me. If I could get 
av.ay, if I could begin again somewhere, 
if I could outwit authority, outgeneral 
fate, I felt that I would be justified. I 
had no compunctions about the wretched 
thing lying there on the ground. And 
so, and so——” 

“But,” cried Geraldine, “how was it 
about my father? How did you get 
aboard the Nepenthe? He said you 
were a friend—I mean the son of an 
old friend. I don’t understand it at all. 
I see how you got away from Coving- 
ton and why you left as you did. But 
beyond that I don’t understand any- 
thing.” 

“Oh, it’s all very simple,” answered 
Mark. “Talk about bull luck! Never 
did the stars in their courses conspire 
for any one as for me that day. I got 
as far as Portland, and I wanted to lose 
my pursuers ; of course I knew that they 
would not have great difficulty in track- 
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ing me that far. So I took a trolley 
down to some little place along the bay 
—Falmouth, I think the name was—and 
there I determined to disappear. 

“T debated ways and means. I 
thought of hiring a rowboat and taking 
refuge on one of the islands. But, af- 
ter all, the owner of a stolen boat would 
be an ally of the detectives. It was bet- 
ter to disappear in some other way. So 
I bought a bathing-suit, did my own 
clothes up in a bundle, weighted them, 
and sank them. 

“A foggy morning helped me. I had 
reconnoitered by means of a leisurely 
row among the yachts the evening be- 
fore. I knew that the Neptune and the 
Nepenthe lay near together. I over- 
heard your father shouting some direc- 
tions to Captain Perkins when the cap- 
tain went ashore that evening, and so 
I knew that you were to weigh anchor 
and get away early the next morning. 
So, as I said, I sank my own clothes 
and swam. out to your yacht. 

“It was an enormous chance, but I 
took it, and I won. I pretended to your 


father that I was a guest aboard the 
Neptune who had mistaken vessels. By 
what luck I don’t know, your father 
chose to regard me as an emissary from 
that man Verney aboard the Neptune, 
with whom he desired you to have no 


communication. You know your fa- 
ther. He is rather a domineering old 
gentleman. In fact, I have never seen 
a more imperious human being. But 
for once his dictatorship served my 
ends. 

“T tell you, it seemed to me that morn- 
ing when-he forbade my returning to 
the ship whose deck I had never trod, 
when he insisted that I should go off 
voyaging with him to no one knew 
where, it seemetl to me then that the 
gods of chance were fighting my battle 
for me. I felt all the exultation of an 
adventurer who sees his unimaginable 
schemes developing into actualities. I 
could have shouted with crazy amuse- 
ment at the sheer bull luck of the af- 
fair. And then—and then you came 
out.” 

His voice broke. He looked at her. 
She was worn and haggard from the 


strain of too severe emotion, but her 
eyes dwelt upon him with no bitterness 
in their depth and with full belief. 

“And then I came,” she repeated af- 
ter him. 

“You came, and I saw what I was— 
a cowardly, fleeing assailant, probably a 
murderer. And I saw that when for- 
tune had seemed to favor me so insane- 
ly, so miraculously, it had been only 
preparing the way for my ultimate un- 
doing. I realized that I was not the 
controller of destiny but the sport of 
destiny.” 

“Will they let me be near you?” she 
whispered, her mind off in the tragic fu- 
ture. 

“T will not. let you be with me,” he 
answered. “I have done you harm 
enough. I shall do you no more. If 
I could make you promise not to read a 
line about me, not to seek any informa- 
tion about me, but to let me go down 
to my punishment in utter silence, I 
would make you promise that. And, as 
it is, unless you want to make it un- 
bearably hard for me, you will give no 
sign in public of any interest in the 
whole wretched affair.” 

The slow tears welled to her lids, fell 
over her lashes. It is always the little 
thing that hurts the most. Somehow, 
strength had been wonderfully given 
her to bear the great fact of her loss; 
but this denial it seemed to her that she 
could not endure. 

“Don’t,” he begged brokenly. “Don’t 
unman me quite, my dear, my own, you 
who made a man of me. Let me go 
through it all thinking of you as high 
and courageous. Don’t let me see you 
broken, or I shall never be able to do 
what I have to do.” 

The appeai reached her. She brushed 
the tears from her eyes and summoned 
her heroism to her aid. 

“Don’t be too sorry for me,” she said. 
“Remember that if loving me has made 
a man of you, it has made me a woman. 
Oh, I was a headstrong, stubborn girl, 
and thought the world created for me, 
and believed that every law should give 
way at my command. Now I know oth- 
erwise. It is as you have said. To 
learn what life really means is all that 
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life and love can teach us. And I have 
learned it—through you, through you, 
my dear.” 

Again the barking of dogs in the 
barnyard, again the clamor of children’s 
voices and the call of men. Out of the 
babel and confusion a loud voice roared: 
“Got a warrant here for to hold Mark 
Fielding. Said he was staying here. 
Know anything about it?” 

Mrs. Greeley’s distracted answer was 
lost to them. Mark and Geraldine stood 
up. The moment had core. 

“You will kiss me now?” she whis- 
pered. For answer he took her in his 
arms and their cold lips met in a sacra- 
mental caress. Then he walked steadi- 
ly from the room, and a second later she 
heard his voice outside: 

“T think I’m the man you’re looking 
for, officer.” 


THE EPILOGUE. 


The winter was broken, the breeze 
that swept in from the sea was no 
longer an icy blast, but seemed to come 
from southern islands of spice and balm. 
In the grove between the farm and the 
shore the evergreen branches were no 
longer heavy with the weight of their 
royal ermine, but were putting forth 
new tassels of soft, pale green among 
the darker plumes that they wore con- 
tinuously. The orchard that sloped 
from the little, weather-beaten farm- 
house was a softly radiant sea of 
bloom. Apple and peach blossoms im- 
pregnated the air with their delicate, 
pungent aroma. The grass was green 
and starred with myriad flowers. 
Among the glossy green leaves of the 
myrtle the tiny blue cups shone. 

All this loveliness did not tempt the 
energetic Mrs. Greeley to idleness. On 
the contrary, she was engaged in that 
most laborious of occupations, spring 
house-cleaning. From all the windows 
of the gray house hung evidences of her 
toil. Pillows were airing on up-stairs 
sills. Carpets and mats were flung to 
the purification of the sun across lines 
stretched between two trees radiant with 
springtime. Pails and buckets, brooms 
and scrubbing-brushes, were much in 


evidence, and the path to the well 
seemed perpetually filled with a proces- 
sion of little Greeleys bearing the weap- 
ons against dirt to their mother within 
doors. 

Things were in that condition where 
any woman wise in the ways of the 
housewife would have said that noth- 
ing could give Mrs. Greeley pause. If 
one of the little Greeleys had inad- 
vertently fallen into the well, one be- 
lieved that this calamity would be but 
an additional spur to its mother’s ac- 
tivity; would not the house have to be 
the more vigorously made ready for the 
spotless funeral ceremonies? And if 
the untimely demise of one of her chil- 
dren cannot stop a woman in her head- 
long career of cleaning, what is there 
conceivable which will have that effect ? 

The farm wagon creaked into the 
barnyard from a trip to town. 

“Hi, mom!” shouted Farmer Greeley, 
dropping, after the habit of comfortable 
husbands, into the nomenclature of his 
children. “Hi, mom! come out and get 
yer things from the store. An’ there’s 
a whole bundle of mail for yer.” 

“Can’t come now, dad,” the voice of 
Mrs. Greeley rang heartily across the 
golden air. “Tell Dave and Rettie to 
carry in the things. Any letter for me 
from sister Liza?” 

“Nothin’ from Liza ’ceptin’ the bunch 
of papers,” the farmer shouted back the 
information. ‘But here’s somethin’ for 
yer from Washington. Didn’t know you 
had correspondents down there.” 

“Correspondents? Seeds, most like- 
ly. I asked Congressman Randolph to 
have ’em send me up a bundle of double 
nasturtiums to try this summer, and 
long enough they’ve been about it, too.” 

“These here ain’t no seeds, unless the 
agricultural department has took to 
usin’ white envelopes as thick as a board 
and—by ginger! this here’s directed to 
me, too. ‘Mr. and Mrs. David Greeley.’ 
I never thought of expectin’ a letter like 
this myself. Not even a green-goods 
operator ever wastes any stationery like 
this on a farmer.” 

Mrs. Greeley appeared in the door- 
yard, wiping her wet hands upon a ging- 
ham apron. 
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“Lemme see that letter,” she com- 
manded. “Now, don’t you go to open 
it yourself.” 

The farmer, long, loose-jointed, dust- 
colored in his unbrushed clothes and his 
unpolished boots, sauntered over to his 
wife. 

“Thought that’d fetch yer,” he re- 
marked, with a chuckle. 

Mrs. Greeley examined the outside of 
the envelope with all the care the infre- 
quent letter-receiver customarily be- 
stows upon a doubtful communication. 
The heavy cream bond of the long, wide 
envelope, the copy-script formation of 
the address, the Washington postmark, 
all failed to give her any light as to the 
contents. Finally, driven to her last re- 
sort, she opened it and drew forth an 
engraved announcement. 

“Dave Greeley!” Astonishment made 
Mrs. Greeley’s voice shrill. ‘Whatever 
do you think of this?” 

“Can’t say till I hear what this is,” 
declared Mr. Greeley reasonably. 

“Well, I never,” Mrs. Greeley con- 
tinued to voice her amazement. Final- 
ly she consented to read aloud the mar- 
velous communication: 

“Mr. Matthew Redmond announces the 
marriage of his daughter Geraldine to Captain 
Mark Fielding, at St. John’s Church, Wash- 


ington, District of Columbia, on April the 
twenty-ninth, nineteen hundred and seven.” 


“Now, what do you think of that, 
Dave Greeley ?” 

“Think? Well, I think they didn’t 
hang him.” 

“Well, I never!” Mrs. Greeley con- 
tinued to remark in a subdued voice. 
“Well, I never! How on earth do you 
suppose it ever came out like that, Dave 
Greeley ?” 

“Oh, if you’re rich, you can do pretty 
much what you please,” remarked the 
farmer, with artificial cynicism. “But I 
can tell you one thing, I’m glad of it. 
Ye needn’t tell me that that fellow 
wasn’t all right. Remember what that 
Yankee skipper thought of him, even 
after it turned out that he was a run- 
away from justice? Remember what 
old man Redmond said about him, even 
when he allowed he’d been taken in by 
him? I tell you, he was all right, and 


I’m glad he got out of that hole, how- 
ever he managed it.” 

“Well, it seems to me I'll just plumb 
explode if I don’t find out how it all 
came about.” 

But it was not intended that so spec- 
tacular a fate should befall Mrs. Gree- 
ley. For, in the bundle of papers which 
came by the same mail, there was one 
not from Portland, and not even from 
one of the many agricultural publishing 
companies which united to keep the 
farmer’s letter-box crammed. 

It was a Sunday New York newspa- 
per, lurid and glaring on most of its 
pages. Nevertheless, a blue-penciled 
scrawl indicated to Mrs. Greeley that 
on page 16 of Supplement 12 she would 
find matter to interest her. 

And she did. The soap remained 
upon the stairs, the pillows were threat- 
ened by a spring shower, the rag car- 
pets and mats went unbeaten, and the 
whitewashing of the cellar walls was 
not even considered while Mrs. Greeley 
settled herself to read the story printed 
with a lavishness of head-line and a 
wealth of illustration upon that page 16. 

“Thrilling Romance in Army Cir- 
cles’ was what was spread before her. 
The article went on to describe with 
great richness of hyperbole and positive 
recklessness of adjective, the affair at 
Fort Covington. And Mrs..Greeley, for 
the first time, was apprised of what had 
befallen her guests of last September 
after they had departed from her hos- 
pitable roof. 

Stripped of its sensational verbiage, 
the story was, briefly, this: Lieutenant 
Fielding, placed under arrest by tele- 
gram in the little town near which the 
Nepenthe had been wrecked, there 
awaited the arrival of his military cap- 
tors for twelve hours. They came, and 
returned with him to Covington. On 
the way they vouchsafed him very little 
nformation except that the victim of his 
shot had not yet died. 

Arrived at the post and placed in sol- 
itary confinement in the guard-house, it 
was some time before he learned that 
Captain Tremlow had a chance of re- 
covery. While he waited for the out- 
come of his superior’s injuries, in order 
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that it might be definitely known for 
what he was to be tried, he received in- 
formation which made any outcome 
seem more tolerable than had appeared 
possible a few weeks before. 

For one of the trifling little kind- 
nesses which he had done and forgotten 
came back to repay him many fold. 
Jacques Lacroix, the brother of Julie, 
who had been Captain Tremlow’s fel- 
low conspirator against Lucy, had twice 
been the recipient of small favors from 
Lieutenant Fielding. That is, they were 
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small to the man who did them, but 
large and important to the man who re- 
ceived them. 

Jacques had conceived a violent at- 
tachment and gratitude for his benefac- 
tor. He had hidden in the bedroom off 
the kitchen in which Julie had received 
Captain Tremlow on the night of the 
tragedy; he had overheard the whole 
plot ; had learned how his sister was, out 
of regard for Captain Tremlow and out 
of desire for the bribe he offered her, to 
swear falsely against Mrs. Tremlow’s 
honor. He had also learned that the 
fellow victim with Lucy Tremlow in the 
plot was to have been Mark Fielding. 


4 


After the shooting and the disappear- 
ance of Fielding from the fort, Jacques 
had urged Julie to clear the missing 
man’s name. This she, although fright- 
ened at the result of the conspiracy and 
almost sufficiently impressed by it to 
make her abjure the falsehood to which 
she was pledged, had nevertheless re- 
fused to do; perhaps, she had said, af- 
ter the manner of those who trust to ac- 
cident to save them from some harsh 
duty — perhaps Lieutenant Fielding 
would get away ; and then what was the 


“Now, what do you think of that, Dave Greeley?” 


use of destroying her own reputation 
for nothing ? 
But when Lieutenant Fielding was 


brought back to Covington under 
guard, and when the captain began to 
recover, her brother’s insistence upon 
her confession became more strenuous. 
Julie had a wholesome fear of the ire 
of the male members of her family— 
they were of French extraction and near 
enough the savage stage of peasantry to 
scorn delicate chivalry in dealing with 
recalcitrant wives and sisters. She hes- 
itated and finally yielded. 

It was when Captain Tremlow was 
able to hobble forth and to confront his 
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assailant that he learned of Julie’s back- 
sliding. At the same time Lucy was in- 
formed of what he had intended against 
her. The outrage gave a momentary 
fire and strength to her frail character ; 
disregarding her husband’s pleas for her 
silence, she left him and instituted di- 
vorce proceedings against him, in which 
the whole story was told. 

And—‘“when sorrows come they come 
not single spies, but in battalions’ — 
Captain Tremlow’s- lengthy absence 
from his duties had necessitated an ex- 
amination of his company’s accounts by 
a stranger. The result was fatal. Trick- 
iness, to call it by no harsher name, in 
money transactions was proved against 
him. 

When all these circumstances were 
laid before the court martial that tried 
Lieutenant Fielding, the outcome was 
almost a foregone conclusion. His ac- 
quittal with a reprimand followed, and 
the purely formal nature of the repri- 
mand was seen when, the resignation of 
Captain Tremlow having been accepted 
through influence at Washington, his 
command was given to his subordinate. 

All this, in language abounding with 


thrills and throbs, in sentences abound- 
ing in exclamation-points and capitaliz- 
ations, Mrs. Greeley read, on the bench 
beneath the blossoming peach-tree while 
the April sun declined and the April 
house-cleaning stood still. Her husband 
sat beside her and listened to her labori- 
ous reading with no critical thought of 
it in his mind. At the close of the 
story, he put his arm about her shoul- 
der and leaned across to see the pictures 
which illustrated the tale. 

“Don’t look much like ’em,” he de- 
clared. ‘Well, all I can say is I hope 
they'll be happy to make up for all that 
trouble. I hope’—the farmer’s voice 
rose to the height of one who enunciates 
the greatest thing in the world—‘“I hope 
they'll be as happy as we’ve been. We 
couldn’t wish them fairer than that, 
could we, mom ?” 

“I don’t reckon we could,” agreed 
mom softly. Then the practical rose 
superior to the sentimental. “I tell you 
what it is, father, I'm goin’ to have the 
Ladies’ Aid meet here Friday. No one’s 
ever had a piece of news like this for a 
meetin’. So I must get on back to my 
windows.” 


The Recompense 
OUGH was the mountain-path, and steep, and long; 
And when at last I reached the top and saw, 
Not as I'd vainly hoped, the end of toil, 
But other peaks to climb, and steeper cliffs 
To scale, I thought of that fair plain below 
From which, in sweet content, I viewed the peaks 
Ere fond Ambition roused me from my ease 


And bade me climb. 


And calm, and full of peace. 


That was a happy life, 


Hath aught been gained ? 


A grander view, and clearer air, ’tis true; 

But these alone would not repay the toil. 

The recompense? Tis this—the sense of power 
That comes from knowing I have strength to climb. 


Ipa LouIseE REVELEY. 














By Harry Albert Bullock 


In this artiele Mr. Buliock shows how the railroad business has passed from the control of the railroad 
man to the Wall Street financier, and row government interference has resulted in further complications. 
The railroads represent our greatest industry, and we are more dependent upon them than are the people of 


any other nation. 


E have tried other meth- 
ods; we have left it to 
our lawyers to take care 
of legislation by what- 
ever means might be the 
most effective, and to 
our subordinates to ex- 
plain things to the general public. It 
won't do. We have produced a flood 
of legislation throughout the country, 
some of it of doubtful purpose and 
some the result of misdirected zeal in- 
spired by the national administration ; 
and if we are ever going to extricate 
the railroads, we have got to come out 
in the open and tell the railroads’ side 
of the matter.” 

Thus did Edward H. Harriman, in 
the first flush of his conversion to the 
idea of “cooperation” among the rail- 
roads, the government, and the public, 
speak the faith that was in him with all 
the vigor that his remarkable personal- 
ity placed at his disposal. It was a mat- 
ter of but two weeks since he had been 
on the witness-stand before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, having 
brought home to him for perhaps the 
first time something of the compelling 
force of public opinion. 


How different the attitude of “the 
little wizard of the Pacifics” when the 
commission and its counsel sought 
rudely to take him to task for maintain- 
ing a vast speculative fund reaching 
into the hundreds of millions on the 
credit of the stockholders of the Union 
Pacific and its allied lines! Then it 
was that he told with obvious pride of 
garnering the Southern Pacific, the [li- 
nois Central, and the Baltimore & 
Ohio into his fold; and of reaching out 
after the New York Central, the Atch- 
ison, Topeka & Sante Fé, the Chicago 
& Northwestern, and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul. 

“Tf you will let me,” he told Commis- 
sioner Lane, “I will go and take the 
Santa Fé to-morrow.” 

The only thing that hindered him 
from taking the Santa Fé was the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, an obsolete, 
an ill-conceived bit of legislation that . 
Congress had seen fit to enact away 
back in 1890, to the subsequent annoy- 
ance of great railroad financiers like 
Edward Henry Harriman. Commis- 
sioner Lane, to be sure, had entertained 
certain old-fashioned ideas about the 
rights of railroad stockholders, and 
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there was a note of surprise in his voice 
when he asked: 

“You would take it to-morrow, Mr. 
Harriman ?” 

“Why, certainly I would,” was the 
reply. “I would have no hesitation. It 
is a pretty good property.” 

“Then it is only the restriction of the 
law that keeps you from taking it?” 

“I would go on as long as I lived.” 
There was a snap of the jaws as Harri- 
man answered. 

“Then, after you had got through 
with the Santa Fé and had taken that, 
you would also take the Northern Pa- 
cific and Great Northern, if you could 
get them?” 

“If you would let me,” replied the 
witness, a little wistfully. 

“And the power that you have would 
gradually increase as you took one road 
after another, so that you would spread 
out not only over the Pacific Coast, but 
over the Atlantic ?” 

“Yes,” said Edward H. Harriman. 


A CONVERT FOR TWO MONTHS. 


Mr. Harriman’s conversion, follow- 
ing the public outcry raised by such 
testimony as we have repeated, and by 
the disclosure of the millions of graft 
in the Chicago & Alton deal, lasted for 
about two months. The determination 
to come out in the open was expressed 
to the writer in an interview on March 
7. On May 17 announcement was 
made that the MHarriman_ railroads 
would issue $281,000,000 of new capital, 
some of which would go to finance that 
part of the five years’ speculation not 
otherwise attended to, the balance to be 
reserved “in the treasury for future 
use.” 

It was a rather startling announce- 
ment. Coming at a time when it was 
pretty well understood that Mr. Harri- 
man was to be declared himself a “com- 
bination in restraint of trade,” and 
smashed if any power lay in the Federal 
administration to smash him; following, 
as it did, the complaint of many rail- 
road men that public sentiment was 
too hostile to enable them to carry out 
much-needed improvements, and the 


estimates of such men as James J. Hill 
that $5,000,000,000 would be needed to 
equip American railroads to meet the 
demands of the next five years, it can 
hardly be wondered at that the public 
gasped, while the traders on the Stock 
Exchange proceeded to knock Union 
Pacific down about four points. There 
could be no better illustration of the 
fact that serious trouble existed among 
the railroads, the government, and the 
public. 

Such trouble must of necessity be big 
trouble. With an investment of four- 
teen billions of dollars in the operation 
of railroads in the United States, no 
general disturbance of railroad condi- 
tions could very well result otherwise. 
When one person in every eighty in a 
country the size of ours is engaged in 
transporting the other seventy-nine, as 
well as himself, thirty-two miles nine 
times a year, and this in connection with 
an annual transfer of freight capable of 
making a pyramid a mile square at the 
base that would reach from New York 
to Washington, it is quite superfluous 
to say that the American public is vitally 
interested in the railroad problem. 


A PROBLEM OF BUT TWO FACTORS. 


From the public point of view there 
are in the simplest analysis two, and 
only two, factors in this tremendous sit- 
uation. One is the body of railroad 
stockholders whose money built and 
now operates the roads: the other is 
that part of the public which is inter- 
ested in the railroads only as patrons. 
Taking the two factors together, we 
have the entire eighty-four million peo- 
ple dwelling in the United States; for 
there can hardly be any one in such 
perfect isolation ‘from his fellows that 
the element of railroad transportation 
enters into no circumstance or need of 
his existence. Keeping still to the 
analysis of perfection, we see the gov- 
ernment, in its trinity of legislative, 
executive, and judicial functions, stand- 
ing as an arbiter between the stockhold- 
ers of the railroads and the people, who 
are simply users and not proprietors, 
making and administering with equity 
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the laws by which their mutual rela- 
tions are to be conducted, and judging 
justly of such matters as come into dis- 
pute. Such is the imaginative picture 
of the railroads, the government, and 
the public. 

Practically, as everybody knows, a 
very different condition prevails. There 
is a new alignment by which the parties 
actually concerned in the railroad prob- 
lem are now—first, the railroad ‘‘inter- 
ests,’ managers of the roads, inaccu- 
rately termed “the railroads” in the 
common talk; second, the public, com- 
posed both of stockholders and patrons, 
who are not stockholders; and, third, 
the government, considered virtually an 
independent factor, and as having orig- 
inal power in the conditions, whether 
State or national. 

Railroading, like every other under- 
taking, depends upon leadership for its 
success. *The men who built the Ameri- 
can railroads up into the wonderful 
system of to-day have been dominant 
personalities ; pushed forward out of the 
ruck of the commonplace by the force 
of natural selection, and on and on, un- 
til the ambition to control was, in some 
measure, attained. The elder Vander- 
bilts, James J. Hill, and, in the latter 
periods of reorganization and recon- 
struction, J. Pierpont Morgan and Ed- 
ward H. Harriman, are all examples of 
preeminent genius making its way to 
the front of the operating, the banking, 
and the railroad propositions. 


WALL STREET—THE HOSPITAL FOR CRIP- 
PLED RAILROADS. 


It was said of one great banker a 
couple of years ago, before the insur- 
ance scandals and their sequels in the 
railroad world had soiled somewhat his 
royal ermine, that no railroad in the 
country could build a mile of new track 
or finance a single improvement with- 
out his permission. Nor was the ex- 
aggeration so extreme, for, while there 
were financial interests outside of his 
immediate circle of associates amply 
able to finance many miles of tracks and 
vast improvements, the announcement 
of his disapproval of certain securities, 


if issued, would have been sufficient to 
stop several of the most important chan- 
nels of investment and seriously men- 
ace the success of the issues. 

It is a fair statement that the ten 
years of railroad reorganization be- . 
tween 1890 and 1900 did more to create 
a class of railroad managers, or “in- 
terests” apart from the general body of 
stockholders, than any other one factor 
in the entire situation; or perhaps more 
than all others combined. One might 
easily stop at this point and consider 
to an indefinite extent how this railroad 
or that was driven in, or came limping 
in, or was brought in by its friends to 
the great Wall Street hospital for crip- 
pled railroads, of which J. Pierpont 
Morgan was the principal surgeon-in- 
charge. 

Or one might go back of this and 
see how the railroads, drawing their 
original capital from the savings of 
the people all over the country, outbuilt 
the country’s development in the twenty 
years following the Civil War, and came 
down with all the varieties of financial 
disease as a consequence. That, after 
all, isn’t necessary ; there are too many 
people who have occasion to remember 
all about it. 

It may be permissible, however, to 
mention one incident to illustrate the 
difference between a reorganization of 
modern times and one of a half-century 
ago. The Illinois Central Railroad, so 
history relates, ‘“‘went broke,” in 1857, 
for reasons that -do not matter now. 
Although no receiver was appointed, an 
assignment was made in New York 
City to creditors, supposedly covering 
all the assets and property of the com- 
pany wherever located, the assignees 
standing in the place of receivers. 
Some years later an officer of the road, 
with headquarters in Chicago, thought 
to look into the records of the reorgan- 
ization. He found to his astonishment 
that the assignment had never been 
filed in Chicago, where the principal 
office of the road was located; and that 
during its pendency the active managers 
of the road in that city had been not 
only collecting and paying out money 
as if no assignment had been made, but 
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had actually entered into and carried out 
contracts for new construction and bet- 
terments. The difference between this 
and the copper-riveted legal arrange- 
ments of Wall Street finance need hard- 
ly be commented upon. 


TIGHTENING THE BANKER’S GRIP. 


When the convalescent railroads left 
the Wall Street hospitals they did not 
go out without leading-strings, however 
wide the distribution of the new securi- 
ties issued for the old. It was the bank- 
er, Otto H. Kahn, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
who testified in the recent investigation 
of the Harriman railroads, that bank- 
ers, “as a matter of principle,” stayed 
by the railroads they reorganized for a 
certain length of time as an evidence of 
“good faith” toward the purchasers of 
the new securities. Mr. Kahn was right 
as to the fact, whether or not one agrees 
with him as to the moving cause. The 
first thing after a reorganization has 
generally been a voting trust, placing 
the voting power of the stock in the 
hands of a Wall Street committee ; then 
has come the transfer of the actual 
management to a directorate chosen by 
the reorganizers in the first instance, or 
by the voting trustees. It was Mr. 
Morgan who invited Mr. Hill into the 
Northern Pacific in 1898; it was Presi- 
dent Harriman, of the Union Pacific, 
and President Ripley, of the Atchison, 
who arranged that Directors H. H. 
Rogers and Frick, of Mr. Harriman’s 
principal road, should enter the board 
of the road that Mr. Ripley is supposed 
to manage. The stockholders had noth- 
ing to do with it in either instance. 

The Northern Pacific, the Union Pa- 
cific, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé, 
the Baltimore & Ohio, the Erie, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, and the Southern, 
are only a few of the railroads that have 
gone through Wall Street reorganiza- 
tions with the necessary consequences. 
The rest, almost without exception, 
have come to Wall Street necessarily 
for the financing of most of their im- 
portant projects. Wall Street does not 
give its aid in such matters without 
undertaking, as Mr. Kahn said, to “stay 
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by” for a certain length of time. If one 
doubts, let him look through the di- 
rectorates of any twenty of the rail- 
roads of the United States and see in 
how many he can find a majority of the 
directors who are not members of New 
York’s financial community. 


CONTACT—ALLIANCE—CONTROL. 


Thus the process develops very clear- 
ly. It is first contact with, then alli- 
ance with, and finally control by, the 
financial “interests” that sum up the 
experience of the railroads. One need 
not borrow Mr. Lawson’s expressive 
term “the System” to call attention to 
the same progression in the case of the 
great banks and the great insurance 
companies. Industrial combinations 
have been undergoing a like experience, 
save that in their case it has begun at 
birth by reason of the capitaf require- 
ments. We have, then, the storehouses 
of the people’s surplus money on the 
one hand, in the shape of the banks and 
insurance companies; and the principal 
channels of its investment on the other, 
in the shape of the great railroads and 
industrial combinations, all focalized, 
all brought within the control of a lim- 
ited number of men of greatness in the 
financial world. It is relatively easy to 
see how the head of one of the greatest 
banking houses in the Street, a director 
of one great insurance company, and 
an active ally of the managers of an- 
other, who also controlled through that 
once mystic term, “the Standard Oil,” 
a greater volume of banking capital 
than any other financial power, should 
be able to sit in his office and visé is- 
sues of securities by railroads with 
which he had not perhaps the remotest 
personal connection. 

It appears that the greater the cen- 
tralization of power the smaller the 
number of individuals who exercise it; 
or, in the case of corporations, the num- 
ber of companies through which it is 
exercised. The struggle to eliminate 
that competition which is wasteful pro- 
duces this as well; and it has ever been 
the story that if a given number of 
railroads were left to themselves free 
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of outside influences, after any particu- 
lar crisis in their development, the 
tendency would be for the larger ones 
to swallow the smaller ones, and then 
go through the process again and again, 
until something happened to bring a 
recasting of the lines. It is possible to 
get expert evidence on this point that 
dates from a time when the present turn 
of things was a condition very far from 
the popular, or even the average, rail- 
road mind. Back in 1900, Paul Mor- 
ton, then second vice-president -of the 
Atchison road, was testifying before the 
Industrial Commission, urging that the 
railroads be allowed to make pooling 
agreements under sanction of law as 
a substitute for combination by methods 
far less desirable. He said: 

“Unless legalized pooling is author- 
ized by Congress, the railways of the 
country are more than likely to pass 
into the hands of a few owners, and 
then without being legalized, a pool of 
the earnings is realized. In view of the 
poor outlook for legalized pooling, this 
concentration of ownership has begun 
already.” 

One of the members of the commis- 
sion’ asked Mr. Morton what would be 
likely to happen in the next five years 
if the legalized pooling were not al- 
lowed. He replied: 


“One of three things is likely to oc-* 


cur—legalized pooling, concentration of 
ownership and consolidation of rail- 
roads, or government control.” 


PROTECTING THE RAILROAD PATRON. 


It did not take so long for the coun- 
try to realize what the natural devel- 
opment of railroads meant to the indi- 
vidual user of them by way of elimina- 
ting him as a factor worth considering 
by the management. Go back to the 
seventies and read the history of the 
granger legislation; and any one will 
find a discussion of this phase of the 
railroad problem that was responsible 
for about as much “hostile” agitation 
and legislation in proportion to the size 
of the railroads then as has been devel- 
oped in the last twelvemonth. The 
eventual result was the passage in 1887 


of the Interstate Commerce Act, cre- 
ating the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion with wide powers of investigation 
and supervision, but lacking power to 
enforce its decisions except through suit 
in the Federal courts. It is important 
to see what the Interstate Commerce 
Act and the subsequent Federal legis- 
lation have done in the interest of the 
user of railroads ; so, without going into 
unnecessary details, we may enumerate 
briefly some of its principal features, as 
follows: 

Rebates prohibited; undue prefer- 
ences to localities or in connection with 
terminal facilities prohibited; charges 
to be the same for long or short haul; 
pooling prohibited ; tariffs must be pub- 
lished in full; combinations to prevent 
continuous carriage prohibited. 

It is far from possible to take up 
even in outline the provisions of that 
act, which extended also to the matter 
of personal recovery for damages, to 
the filing by the railroads with the com- 
mission of annual statements showing 
their financial conditions, and, in its 
amendments of the early nineties, to the 
compulsory installation of safety appli- 
ances in different forms. The essential 
thing is to remember that the Interstate 
Commerce Act extended the protection 
of the government only to the user of 
the railroads; it did not extend it to the 
stockholder, except as it provided for 
him more information about the man- 
agement of his property than he had 
been able to get at through rer 
channels theretofore. 


SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST ACT. 


In 1890 there was passed by Congress 
the Sherman Anti-trust Act, which is 
the second important piece of Federal 
legislation affecting the railroads. As 
that act is brief, and very much to the 
point, it may not be amiss to quote from 
its provisions: 

1. Every contract or combination in the 
form -of a trust or otherwise, or conspiracy 
in restraint of trade among the several States 
or with foreign nations is hereby declared 


illegal. os 
2. Persons monopolizing trade or attempt- 
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ing or combining or conspiring to monopolize 
trade shall be guilty of a violation of this 
act. 7 

The third clause of the act declared 
illegal every contract that might be 
made in violation of its provisions; and 
it was provided not only that fine and 
imprisonment should be the penalty for 
offenders, as in the case of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, but that an injured 
party should recover three times the 
amount of his loss. A pretty stringent 
sort of an act was this Sherman Anti- 
trust Act; but it was still the user of 
railroads that it was designed to pro- 
tect. The only railroad stockholder 
who could possibly profit by its pro- 
visions would be the stockholder of a 
competing line to one that was being 
put out of business. So one comes down 
to the third important Federal enact- 
ment, in the form of the Hepburn Rate 
Bill, passed by Congress last year as an 
amendment to the Interstate Commerce 
Act. 


THE HEPBURN BILL FAR-REACHING. 


The original Interstate Commerce 
Act of 1887 had applied to “common 
carriers” engaged in commerce between 
the States. The Hepburn Rate Bill ex- 
tended its provisions to pipe-lines car- 
rying oil or other commodities, not 
wholly within the boundaries of one 
State, express and sleeping-car com- 
panies, and “instrumentalities and fa- 
cilities of shipment or carriage” of 
every form, irrespective of ownership 
“or of any contract express or implied 
for the use thereof.” Elevators and 
transfer facilities, and devices for venti- 
lation, refrigeration, icing, storage, or 
handling of property in transit were in- 
cluded. Once there was a provision in 
the bill specifically mentioning the in- 
iquitous private-car lines through which 
more discriminations have been prac- 
tised against shippers of some classes 
of goods than through any other 
agency. This specific reference was 
taken out. Lawyers differ now whether 
these private-car lines can be reached 
under the language of the act. The 
Hepburn Bill further provided that the 
carriers it reached must furnish trans- 





portation when asked for, and at rea- 
sonable rates; it abolished free passes, 
provided that no carrier could transport 
any article, mined or produced, in which 
it was interested; compelled further 
reports by carriers; made more strin- 
gent the regulations against rebates; 
and finally, and of greatest importance, 
it gave the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission power to revise rates of its own 
initiative, subject to a review by the 
courts. 

In the Hepburn Bill, the Sherman 
Act, and the original Interstate Com- 
merce Act the protection extended—and 
it is not inconsiderable—is toward the 
user of the railroads, and not toward 
the railroad stockholders. That is the 
end of Federal legislation up to the 
present writing. 

How, then, have the States treated 
the railroad stockholder? The truth is 
that the vast majority of railroad stock- 
holders are without any protection at 
all from the States in which their roads 
are incorporated, except that given by 
common law and by the charter require- 
ments of the roads. The reason is 
found in the ability of the railroad to 
seek in any State it pleases its incor- 
poration or reincorporation ; witness the 
fact that the home office of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad is in the town of 
Beechmont, Kentucky, while the Union 
Pacific—with perhaps a little more rea- 
son—is a Utah corporation. Both, 
however, have charters with which the 
existing management is very well 
pleased. So, no doubt, are various leg- 
islators, for reasons which have been 
well understood but little talked about 
until recently. 


COULD NOT REACH MR. HARRIMAN. 


The last few months have seen an il- 
lustration of the working of the matter 
that should be reasonably convincing. 
It will be recalled that the conclusion 
uppermost in the public mind as a re- 
sult of the probing’ of the Chicago & 
Alton deal, was that Mr. Harriman and 
his associates in the syndicate which 
purchased the road in 1899 from the 
old management—namely, Jacob H. 
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Schiff, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; James 
Stillman, and George J. Gould—prof- 
ited to the extent of about $24,000,000 
at the expense of those who later be- 
came the security holders of the roads. 
The few weeks following the disclosures 
saw the governor of Illinois, in which 
State the Chicago & Alton was incor- 
porated, and his attorney-general in 
Washington conferring with President 
Roosevelt — as_ the “well-informed” 
Washington correspondents had it— 
over the question whether Mr. Harri- 
man and his friends could be prosecuted 
criminally under the Illinois laws. The 
conclusion was that no such prosecution 
could lie. Mr. Harriman was immune. 
Now, it is not undertaken here to 
pursue unduly either Edward H. Harri- 
man or his co-sharers of profits in the 
firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., or the legal 
talent which has guided his path, or 
even the Standard Oil itself, with which 
his footsteps have been so generously 
lighted for the past few years. But the 
record in the investigation of the Har- 
riman railroads furnishes indisputable 
testimony of certain transactions that 
are so illuminating of financial methods 
that have prevailed in connection with 
the creation of a class of railroad man- 
agers or ‘interests’ apart from the 
stockholders, that it is a proper record 
to use for this purpose, rather than one 
that is less authoritative. Nor should 
the conclusion be reached, on the other 
hand, that all railroads are managed 
financially as some of the Harriman 
railroads are seen to have been man- 
aged. We may go only as far as this: 
That the disclosures involve directly 
such a vast network of railroad systems, 
and the acts disclosed must in reason 
have been known to and coincided in 
by such a vast company of financial 
leaders that they may be considered 
typical of the standards that have been 
allowed to prevail. They are the con- 
crete manifestations of high finance. 


IS ALL FINANCE DISHONEST ? 


When the insurance scandals were 
at the hottest, and reputation after rep- 
utation was being brought for sacrifice 


¢ 


to the altar of an outraged public opin- 
ion, somebody remarked that it just 
showed how most people “couldn’t 
stand the smell of money.” 

That was pretty nearly true, with the 
additional fact that when the money- 
smell had been in their nostrils for a 
certain span of years, the votaries of 
high life insurance lost all appreciation 
of the other odors, even those with 
which some of their own deeds were 
redolent, when finally disclosed in the 
investigation. It was while he was still 
breathing this atmosphere that Richard 
A. McCurdy told how life insurance 
was a “great missionary enterprise” 
with every appearance of sincerity, and 
then, as the writer had occasion to ob- 
serve, manifested great surprise and 
disgust at the amusement that followed 
inquisitor Hughes’ remark: 

“So then we come to the salaries of 
the missionaries, Mr. McCurdy.” 

It was at another time like this when 
Otto H. Kahn, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
told the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion of the “old love” for the Union 
Pacific which his firm entertained, and. 
was disposed to complain of unfairness 
when examiner Severance held up in 
the light of this affectionate protestation 
the fact that Kuhn, Loeb & Co. got five 
per cent. commission for buying for the 
Union Pacific, in 1901, 45 per cent. of 
the stock of the Southern Pacific, and 
then turned around and took most of 
another five per cent. commission on an 
issue of bonds made by the Union to 
pay for the Southern Pacific securities. 
Mr. Kahn insisted that the “risk” in- 
volved justified the commissions. The 
facts were that the Southern Pacific 
stock was bought expressly for the 
Union Pacific, the only “risk’’ being a 
legal one, that was “corrected” by get- 
ting the Kentucky legislature to amend 
the charter of the road. So far as the 
bonds were concerned, $25,000,000 out 
of the first $40,000,000 were taken by 
stockholders; and the market was so 
good for the balance, that Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. did not even form an underwri- 
ting syndicate to dispose of them, being 
thus relieved of the necessity of split- 
ting up the five per cent. commission 
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with any one. But banker Kahn could 
not see the connection. 


THE LAWYER OF HIGH FINANCE, 


Turn now from the banker to the 
lawyer of high finance and let him tes- 
tify. It was William Nelson Crom- 
well who represented Mr. Harriman 
when the Wells-Fargo stockholders, 
with very nearly a majority of the 
shares, united in a protective commit- 
tee, were trying to make Mr. Harriman, 
who had little of the stock, but did con- 
trol the board of directors, distribute in 
dividends some of the accumulated sur- 
plus which he was charged with using 
for his own purposes. And when the 
stockholders of Wells, Fargo & Co. 
were gathered, Mr. Cromwell said to 
them of his client: 

“He moves .in a higher sphere to 
which we may not attain.” 

That would be literally correct so far 
as moral perceptions are concerned if 
Mr. Cromwell would yield on the word 
“higher.” At any rate, it is and has 
been a “different” sphere in which the 


great men of finance, handling the finan- 
cial management of the railroad systems 
of the country, have moved. We have 
seen how free they have been from 
troublesome Federal enactment, and 
how readily they could find a conve- 
nient State in which to incorporate. It 
is only necessary to add from Mr. 
Kahn’s testimony that the Union Pa- 
cific, in acquiring thirty per cent. of the 
stock of the Illinois Central, deemed it- 
self in control of the property in the 
absence of some extraordinary uprising 
of the stockholders, having already ob- 
tained control of the board of directors 
to the extent of ousting the former 
president of the road. <A double im- 
munity, from the law’s restraints on the 
one hand, and from any real accounta- 
bility to the stockholders on the other, 
has been the prevailing condition in the 
“higher sphere” peopled by Mr. Harri- 
man and his friends—and by some as 
well who are not his friends. It is not 
difficult to see how the tree of high 
finance flourished and bore rich fruit 
in so congenial a climate. 

















ILLUSTRATIONS BY HARRIET 


OCTOR DENNIS was a young 
man, but he was always very 
busy. Therefore he eyed the 

purple broadcloth figure of Mrs. G. 
Matheson van Valkenburgh with com- 
parative indifference. That she was 
coming to his office he did not doubt, 
because she was accompanied by Miss 
Gladys van Valkenburgh, and he re- 
called that the next hour stood in his 
book as being sacredly devoted to such 
uses as Miss Gladys might choose for 
its occupation. 

They were well known in society in 
East Hamilton— which meant com- 
paratively little to a young man who 
was not ignorant of the life of cities. 
They were wealthy, and inclined to an- 
cestor worship. Their patronage was 
a thing to be sought with zeal. Doctor 
Dennis was not above being pleased 
that out of all the dentists of the city 
they had chosen to come to him. 

Mrs. Van Valkenburgh moved ma- 
jestically into the room, which she 





ADAIR NEWCOMB 


surveyed with an air of pleasant con- 
descension, sweeping the doctor with 
her comprehensive glance. 

“Ah, Doctor Dennis, I presume?” 


she said blandly. “Allow me to intro- 
duce my daughter Gladys. The dear 
child has caused me such frightful anx- 
iety that I decided that I must bring 
her to you at once.” 

Doctor Dennis bowed gravely, and 


ri 


indicated by an interrogatory ‘Yes? 
where was the first stepping-stone in 
the stream of eloquence. 

“Yes, indeed’’—she stepped firmly. 
“Gladys, be seated, dear child, while I 
explain—thank you, doctor. Gladys is 
somewhat overcome just now — her 
nerves are never strong; the poor child 
takes after me, I fear. Gladys, as I was 
saying, has been suffering tortures, 
simply tortures, with her teeth! Yes, 
indeed, my dear, I don’t wonder you 
feel like crying—just to speak about it 
is enough, and when I think what you 
have had to endure—oh, Doctor Den- 
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nis, is there anything more unjust in 
the world than the suffering of little 
children? I was speaking at the club 
last week upon child labor. I am 
chairman of the child culture depart- 
ment, as of course you know, and I 
said then it is impossible for us to un- 
derstand the needless suffering of chil- 
dren. .Of course, I do not mean need- 
less, for no suffering, as I said then, 
is needless; it is all shaped to some di- 
vine end; but the suffering of children 
is so difficult to understand. Now here 
is my poor Gladys. She has suffered— 
oh, how she has suffered with her teeth! 
—and I could never persuade her to 
come to the dentist’s and be relieved. 
Dear child! For fourteen years I have 
ruled her only by love—you know, doc- 
tor, we modern mothers believe only in 
the rule of love. There must be no fear, 
no repression, no blind coercion if we 
expect these young souls to open in the 
sunlight of the mother’s love. So 
Gladys preferred not to come, and I 
have sought only to suggest, to lead.” 

The stream was rising. Stepping- 
stones were submerged. Only a strong 
swimmer could get to land now. “Yes, 
indeed, doctor, and her beautiful spirit 
of submission to my leading has at last 
brought her to you, and I am sure all 
will be well. It is a great responsibility 
to be trusted with the guidance of these 
young souls, but I never knew love to 
fail. In the end it always conquers. 
Dear Gladys, you look so tired and 
worn I’m afraid you ate no luncheon 
thinking of this visit, but it will soon 
be over. Come, now, and remove your 
hat, and you shall go into that charming 
inner office, where we will be quite 
alone. I think I can assure you, darl- 
ing, that the doctor will not hurt you at 
all, will you, doctor ?” 

But Doctor Dennis, when the torrent 
receded to wading depth, had begun to 
make his preparations. The Young 
Soul, a heavy frown obscuring its an- 
gelic countenance, hung sullenly upon 
the chair. Miss Gladys had not yet 
reached the spiritual heights to which 
the rule of love was destined to lead her 
somewhat laggard feet. 

“All ready, Miss Gladys,” called 


Doctor Dennis, with his best profes- 
sional cheerfulness. “Let me take a 
look at you.” 

“Come, dear.” Calm tenderness 
sounded through the maternal accents. 

“TI told you I wouldn’t let him touch 
me, and I won’t!” So spoke the Young 
Soul, striking out a path divergent 
from love’s tireless leadings. 

But love returned to the _ task. 
“Come, dear, he won’t hurt you at all. 
Just a few moments, darling, in this 
nice comfortable chair, and then I will 
take you to Marchetti’s for dinner, as 
I promised.” 

“I’m not coming. 
wouldn’t, and I won't!” 

“Come, Miss Gladys, just a moment 
until I see what needs to be done.” 

“Oh, my dear child, this is only for 
your good. I am sure if you will just 
let your will work with mine, and will 
allow your mind to be pervaded by the 
sense of my love for you and my desire 
for your good, you will see this matter 
as I do. Now, don’t cry, dear child, I 
beg of you; your nerves are very weak, 
I know, but it will not do to give way. 
It is not nice to cry so. It injures the 
eyes, my dear. My darling child, I beg 
of you, do not be so emotional.” 

Then to the dentist she appealed. 

“It is so sad, doctor, to see such a 
sensitive, emotional nature—so difficult 
to deal with it aright. I trust I may be 
guided. As I always say to the ladies 
of the class when we study this great 
question of the culture and nurture of 
the young: ‘I trust I may be guided.’ 
Gladys, dear, you must not become hys- 
terical. Doctor Dennis, have you any 
restorative? There, dear, there; lean 
on me; smell that. Poor child! How 
hard it is to suffer with the intensity 
of youth! It is a beautiful thought that 
age brings serenity. Gladys, my dear, 
if you cannot do it I will not urge you. 
I am sorry, doctor, but you must excuse 
the child. She is almost unnerved. 
Her imagination is so vivid. I really 
would be inhuman to urge her further.” 

Still sobbing -angrily, the rebellious 
subject in the kingdom of love was put- 
ting on her hat and dragging at her 
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“1 told you I wouldn't let him touch me, and I won't!” 


gloves; before her mother’s last words 
had died away she was out in the street, 


and Mrs. G. Matheson van Valken- 
burgh, her pomp of presence lessened 
somewhat by the consciousness of fail- 
ure, had bidden the doctor a hasty good- 
by, and followed her vanishing daugh- 
ter. 

Doctor Dennis smiled a little wearily 
as he noted that the hour had passed 
and checked off “2-3 P. M. Miss Van 
Valkenburgh,” from his book. 

The next morning the telephone rang 
early. “Good morning. Oh, yes, Mrs. 
Van Valkenburgh. Yes, I am sorry, 
too. Oh, I think so. I will see. How 
will ten o’clock Friday do? Yes, in- 
deed. Well, we will try again. I am 
sure we shall succeed.” 

At eleven o’clock on Friday morning 
Doctor Dennis stood watching the 
coachman as he bore into the carriage 


the limp and sobbing form of Miss 
Gladys van Valkenburgh. Mrs. Van 
Valkenburgh, with fan and smelling- 
salts, encouraging, exhorting, conso- 
ling, followed, as led by the Angel of 
Love. Had this heavenly visitant been 
visible to the eyes of the doctor, he 
would have been discerned harpless and 
halting, but still leading hopefully on, 
himself stimulated by the devotion of 
this energetic follower, whom nothing 
daunted, nothing disheartened. 

On Saturday at nine, the watchmaker 
who occupied the store below the doc- 
tor’s office came to inquire what was 
the matter. His plaster had fallen. 
Doctor Dennis could not imagine why 
the plaster should fall simply because a 
chair had been overturned. 

At three on Monday a trained nurse 
was called by telephone to Doctor Den- 
nis’ office—reference, G. M. van Valk- 
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enburgh, president Consolidated Trust 
& Safe Deposit Co. 

At five on Wednesday the doctor 
thumped a postage-stamp on a letter 
with unnecessary energy, and then drew 
out the enclosure to be sure of it before 
sealing. This enclosure stated with 
professional directness that Mr. G. M. 
van Valkenburg was debtor tc George 
R. Dennis, D. D. S., “on account time 
spent” on Miss Gladys van Valken- 
burgh, one hundred dollars. 

With most unprofessional courtesy 








Like a young wildcat she sprang at him. 


and profound satisfaction the doctor 
stamped a red “Please remit” at the bot- 
tom, and sent the missive out by a boy. 

Again the telephone. “Yes, this is 
Doctor Dennis’ office. This is the doc- 
tor. No, there is no mistake. You will 
have to inquire of your wife and daugh- 
ter. No—no work; my charge is for 
time. Very well, do anything you 
please. I’m entirely willing, but I might 
suggest bringing a policeman. Well, 
come yourself and see. No, don’t on 
any account; she does her daughter no 














Dat 








good. Very well, then. Tuesday at 
nine.” 

The receiver fell into the holder with 
unwonted force, and the doctor whistled 
thoughtfully as he turned to his array 
of instruments. 

“Shove along that plate for Mrs. 
Eaton,” he called up-stairs to the boy. 
“Tl have no time to work on it to- 
morrow. Old man Van Valkenburgh 
has laid out to-morrow for this office, 
and there'll be something doing.” 

The Van Valkenburgh horses turned 
into High Street of their own accord. 
Miss Gladys, very dainty and pretty 
and stylish, descended demurely, fol- 
lowed by her portly, well-dressed father, 
banker of prominence, golf champion of 
two counties; a man known every- 
where for his geniality and unfailing 
good nature. 

The doctor greeted them calmly, and 
stood aside to await developments. 

“Now, Doctor Dennis, if I may just 
have a word with you alone,” said the 
elder man courteously, and the doctor 
led him into the reception-room. The 
continued conversation eluded even the 
sharply alert ears of the intended pa- 
tient, but was finished on the threshold, 
Mr. Van Valkenburgh remarking quiet- 
ly: “I think I understand. I will leave 
the matter of the bill out of the discus- 
sion at this moment. Everything will 
be all right to-day, and we can speak of 
that later when the work is done.” 

Doctor Dennis did not address Miss 
Gladys directly, beyond remarking: “I 
am quite ready at any time.” 

The banker and man of affairs was 
patiently endeavoring to adjust himself 
to what seemed a most unnecessary ex- 
penditure of time; and, catching up a 
magazine, he threw himself into an 
armchair, glancing at the clock. 

“Now hurry along, Gladys, and get 
it over. I have a directors’ meeting in 
an hour.” 

Burying himself in the pages of a 
short story, he did not look up until the 
end, and found Gladys sitting, with 
great brown eyes full of tears, exactly 
where he had left her, while the doctor 
looked out of the window. 
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“Gladys”—his tone was unusually 
severe—“remove your hat at once and 
get into that chair.” 

“T won't!” There was no mistaking 
the purport and tenor of his daughter’s 
brief contribution to the conversation. 

The rubicund face of the best-natured 
man in East Hamilton turned purple 
with restrained wrath. He rose quietly, 
and himself removed the girl’s hat and 
coat, lifting her to her feet and giving 
her an unceremonious shove toward 
the inner office. 

Like a young wildcat she sprang at 
him. She struck and hit, and shrieked: 
“He'll kill me! He'll hurt me! I won’t 
go, I tell you! I won't, I won’t! I’m 
nervous, so 1 am; mama says so. Mama 
says never to make me do things. 
You'll make me sick. I'll scream, I'll 
get a headache, and you'll be sorry ; yes, 
you will!” 

The man who managed men rose to 
the situation. Pinning the girl’s arms 
behind her with mighty grip, he 
marched her, tears raining down her 
face, into the room where the chair 
stood. But she would go no farther. 
He took her in his arms and lifted her 
bodily to the seat. She slid out and 
yelled and raged and wept at his feet. 
Three times—and Mr. Van Valken- 
burgh deliberately removed his coat 
and collar. Doctor Dennis was patient 
now with the patience of those to whom 
the descending gods are about to grant 
the answer to long prayer. 

The telephone rang. The doctor an- 
swered, and held out the receiver to the 
golf champion, now endeavoring to ex- 
tricate the ball of parental authority 
from the bunker of filial disobedience. 
“For you, sir,” he said briefly. 

Mr. Van Valkenburgh was annoyed 
at the interruption. His voice was curt. 
“Yes, Van Valkenburgh. I’m at the 
dentist’s. No, I can’t come. Sign it 
for me. I can’t come, I tell you. Five 
thousand dollars, nothing! All right, 
then, let it go. It’s my loss; all right, 
I said. It’s up to me to lose it; let it 
go. No, I’m not coming.” 

The receiver on Doctor Dennis’ tele- 
phone needed repairing when once more 
the father turned to match wills with 
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his charming daughter, glaring at him 
dry-eyed from behind the instrument- 
table. 

“The time for this appointment is up, 
Mr. Van Valkenburgh,” Doctor Dennis 
reminded him, “and others are coming. 
I think you must appreciate now the 
truth of my statement.” 

The father turned grimly around. 
“I’m going to win out right here, if it 
takes a week; and now, too. You can 
charge me anything you like. I want 
you to change those other appointments 
if you can, and have this day free for 
me. I thought this child had been 
brought up to mind. She is a good 
enough child whenever I see her, but 
this new training that they all talk about 
was beyond me, and I didn’t meddle. 
The old-fashioned way is good enough 
for me, ali right, and Gladys is going 
to obey for once in her life, if I lose 
a week’s time and all the money I’ve 
got. You go out, doctor, and settle this 
thing. When you come back this girl 
is going to have her teeth filled if we 
stay here all night.” 

When Doctor Dennis reentered the 
office he glanced sharply at the chair, 
and got out his appliances with speed. 


A patient, tied hand and foot with strips 
of muslin curtain, and reduced to out- 
ward submission by some physical or 
moral suasion unrevealed, presented 
possibilities that appealed to him. 

With zeal he gave himself to his task, 
and Mr. Van Valkenburgh never left 
the room. The luncheon hour was long 
past when the last whir of the buzzing 
electric machine died in the air, the 
rubber was removed; and, incoherently 
spluttering with relief and fright and 
weariness, Miss Gladys emerged, sub- 
dued, hungry, crestfallen, and con- 
quered. Mr. Van Valkenburgh put on 
his collar, adjusted his cravat with 
care, and slipped into his coat. 

“Now we'll get some luncheon,” he 
announced briefly to his daughter. 
“After this I want you to remember that 
what your father says goes. Under- 
stand ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Gladys meekly. The 
banker drew out a check-book, wrote 
rapidly, and turned to the weary but 
triumphant dentist. “Here is the check 
for your bill. How much do I owe you 
for to-day ?” 

“Nothing at. all,” replied Doctor 
Dennis. “I am more than satisfied.” 
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Morning’s Little Way 


‘THE Morning comes so early, 
A-knockin’ at my door, 

I really do believe that she 
Gets up the night before. 

For, scarcely have I had the time 
To close my tired eyes, 

When I hear her voice a-sayin’: 
“Young man, it’s time to rise.” 
And out of bed I have to get. 
(She stays there till I do.) 

And then, it’s “Hustle, bustle,” 
All the long day through. 

And when at night I go to bed. 
The same thing again occurs; 
I haven’t closed my tired eyes 
"Fore she has opened hers. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


ape enough a very curi- 
ous thing happened to the other 
foreign curiosity that Johnson 
sent to Doctor Dunstan. You may re- 
member that Johnson, who is in the 
merchant service, brought the doctor 
home a parrot and a tiger’s skin, and 
that strange things overtook the parrot, 
especially after death. Well, strange 
things also overtook the Bengal tiger’s 
skin, owing to me and Freckles and 
Smythe. I am MacMullen, and the real 
name of Freckles was -Maine, and he 
came from Australia, and had a great 
ambition to be a bushranger in course 
of time, and revive the practise of 
bushranging in New South Wales. 
Among other things that he had was 
an important bowie-knife—the same the 
Chinese boy, Tin Lin Chow, borrowed 
to commit hari-kari with, and failed. 
Well, with his great feeling for sport, 
Freckles naturally felt a good deal of 
interest in the tiger’s skin, and often 
went to look at it in the doctor’s study. 
It was a good one, no doubt; white and 
yellow and black, with a long tail and 
a very fine head. In this head were 
glass eyes, like life, and the mouth was 
open and pink, with terrific teeth worn 


smooth, where the tiger had chewed his 
prey. 

Then there came to Merivale a kid 
called Smythe. He was very small, but 
pretty solid and rather decent, and keen 
as mustard, and fiery in color, too. 

It’s a rum thing with boys, that some 
get chums with the greatest ease, and 
some never do. And also the boys who 
often want to make chums never do, for 
some reason or other. But this kid soon 
made chums, though I couldn’t tell you 
why. Of course he was nothing to me, 
because I’m thirteen—in fact, nearly 
fourteen; but for a chap just nine he 
was all right, and other chaps of his 
own age found him interesting. He 
had a lot of rather peculiar knowledge 
gathered up from his father, who was 
a very learned man, and wrote books 
for libraries. And he believed in heath- 
en charms and old sayings, and remem- 
bered many queer things that his father 
had told him. He wanted to be the 
caretaker of a museum some day, but 
said that he hoped to be allowed to 
travel round the world first, like Darwin 
did, and see dwarfs and giants, and 
write books, and shoot a few specimens 
of different things not often heard of. 
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Of course he went through the ordi- 
nary adventures of new boys at Meri- 
vale, and it was in the matter of the 
“kid test” that he became so generally 
known as a kid out of the common. 

There is just beyond the football- 
field, and before you come to the wood, 
a huge clump of rhododendrons that is 
covered with purple flowers in May. It 
is just the sort of place that a wild beast 
would choose for its lair, if there were 
wild beasts at Merivale; and it was a 
regular thing with kids to tell them 
that a savage animal did live there, and 
only came out at night. 

This beast was a test of the pluck 
of new kids, and the new kid who would 
walk past the rhododendrons after dark 
alone was considered to be all right. Of 
course something was done to make it 
seem more terrible, and, in fact, till he 
left, John Batson, the gardener’s boy, 
was always told to hide in the rhodo- 
dendrons, and shake the bushes and 
growl when a test was being made. 
This he did very well, having a chron- 
ical sore throat and a very harsh and 
growling voice, like a ferocious beast. 
But he went to work for that man 
known as “Cherry Ripe,” and the new 
gardener’s boy could only squeak, and 
was useless for the test. 

Generally, however, somebody in the 
“fifth” could be got, and for some time 
Freckles kindly obliged when a test had 
to be made. It amused him, and he 
growled very fairly well, and could also 
imitate wolves in a state of hunger, 
which he had once heard at a menag- 
erie. 

Well, young Smythe was told about 
the mystery of the rhododendron bed, 
and seemed more interested than fright- 
ened. 

“Hasn’t anybody 
thing?” he asked. 

“No,” answered Steggles, who was 
there. “The sound it makes is so 
frightful that chaps generally run for 
their lives, and never wait to see it.” 

Smythe was very keen about it. 

“T wish my father could come up and 
hear it,” he said. 

“The point is,” explained Freckles, 
“that each kid must go past alone. It 
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only growls for kids, and doesn’t growl 
for grown-up people. It is a test of 
bravery. There are chaps here still 
who have never been brave enough to 
pass after the first growl. They were 
chaps who turned out quite brave in 
every other way, too.” 

“What have I to do?” asked Smythe. 

“You’ve got to walk out on an ap- 
pointed night after evening-school, and 
go round the rhododendron bed twice, 
no matter what happens. It is a winter 
beast, and is never heard in the sum- 
mer. So it is a winter test. You’ve 
just come in time for it,” explained 
Fowle, who was also there. 

Smythe had been at Merivale about 
a fortnight when he was asked to un- 
dergo the great kid test. 

He thought a bit after this speech 
from Fowle. Then he asked a ques- 
tion: 

“And what do you think the creature 
is ?” 

“Nobody knows,” said Fowle. “Of 
course if that was really known, some- 
thing might be done.” 

“It ought to be shot,” said Smythe; 
but Gideon thought not. 

They all pretended to be serious, and 
Smythe quite believed the story, be- 
cause he was very young. In fact, only 
one kid had ever refused to believe it. 

“No,” declared Gideon; “it may be 
the only beast of its kind in the world, 
and to shoot it would be a thousand 
pities.” ’ 

“Then it ought to be photographed,” 
said Smythe. 

“Impossible, because nobody ever 
sees it,” answered Steggles. 

“That’s no reason,” said Smythe. “It 
might be done with Roentgen rays.” 

Which shows what a clever kid he 
was, though so ready to believe this rot 
about the beast. 

“One person did see it, however,” said 
Fowle, “and that was Jenkins, who went 
into a bank last term, and it left a great 
impression upon him.” 

“What did he say it looked like?” 
asked Smythe. 

“A sort of thing between a tiger and 
a donkey,” answered Fowle, very se- 
riously, 
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“Rum,” said Smythe. “It might be 
a zebra.” 
’ “Zebras don’t growl,” said Freckles. 

“More they do,” admitted Smythe. 
“They bray.” 

Then he went on to tell us some 
things we didn’t know ourselves. 

“If it could be killed, it would be 
a good thing,” said Smythe; “and the 
chap who did it would have a very pre- 
cious charm, because the skin, or part 
of the skin, of a savage 


Smythe. “But often a good thing has 
been done by a man who was fright- 
ened, and I’d have a dash, anyhow; be- 
cause, think if I succeeded and got a 
charm that would last for a lifetime!’ 

“T’ll lend you my well-known bowie- 
knife if you’ll be careful of it,” said 
Freckles. 

With that he took it out of his 
pocket, where it hangs suspended by a 
lanyard, so that Freckles can get it in 





beast is a very tre- 
mendous charm to the 
man or boy who gets it. 
The Choctaws, my fa- 
ther said—at least, I 
think they were Choc- 
taws, or, if not, Kinna- 
toos, or some other tribe 
—always wear the skin 
of a fierce beast next 
their own skin, and by 
so doing get the fierce- 
ness of the beast into 
themselves; and so no- 
body ever interferes with 
them, and they always 
have the most remark- 
able luck, and live to a 
great age. So this fierce 
beast would be a good 
chance.” 

“You might have a 
dash, at it,” saad 
Freckles, though 
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he could hardly help 
laughing. “If you killed 
it and skinned it, and 
wore a bit of the skin, it would be a fine 
thing for you.” 

“Yes, it would,” admitted Smythe. 
“T’d risk a good deal; but I’ve got 
nothing to kill anything with except a 
catapult, and, of course, that’s no good 
against a fierce and growling beast.” 

Everybody laughed, but young 
Smythe was as serious as possible. 

“Tf anybody would lend me a decent 
knife, I’d have a go,” he said. 

“You'll be frightened when you hear 
its dreadful sound,” declared Fowle. 
“T was, and I’m never ashamed to say 
SOM 
“Very likely I might be,” admitted 


“I'll lend you my well-known bowie-knife if you'll be careful of it,” said 


Freckles. 


a moment in time of need when he goes 
on his hunting expeditions on half-holi- 
days. 

Young Smythe thanked him fright- 
fully, and took the knife. 

“It’s just been sharpened for me by 
the gardener,” explained Freckles. “It 
can pretty well cut hairs, so you’d bet- 
ter be careful.”” And Smythe promised 
he would be. 

Then it was decided that the test 
should take place that evening before 
evening prep. It was a good day to 
choose, because the doctor and Mrs. 
Dunstan were going out to dinner 
somewhere, and we always felt a sort 
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of feeling of more freedom at such 
times. 

When the kid had gone, I warned 
Freckles that he might be doing a dan- 
gerous thing; but he laughed, and said 
not. Then Steggles had one of his ter- 
tific ideas, that nobody gets but Steg- 
gles, and he said: 

“What a lark it would be if we could 
fake up a fierce beast and make it come 
out of the rhodo bed just as you let off 
a frightful yell, Freckles!” 

Of course Freckles admitted it 
would. 

“With some kids one couldn’t dare,” 
he said. “Such a thing happening to 
North, for instance, would certainly 
make him go dotty for ever; but this 
kid doesn’t know what fear is. It 
would be a lark to see what he’d do.” 

“You’d better be pretty careful, or 
he’ll stab you,” said Gideon. “He’s 
jolly quick, and you’d look rather a fool 
if a new kid went and run you through 
with your own bowie-knife.” 
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Steggles found young Smythe, and told him the lime for the test had come. 


“So I should,” admitted Freckles; 
“but I’m not afraid. You forget my 
great power of seeing in the dark. I’m 
jolly near as good as a cat at it.” 

Then I suddenly had the most aw- 
fully fine idea, apart from machinery, 
that ever I did have. Little did I know 
what would happen, but still, looking 
back, it is only fair to me to admit the 
awful fineness of the idea. I said: 

“The doctor being out, couldn’t we 
get the tiger-rug and stuff it with pil- 
lows, and prop it up on four sticks 
just round the corner of the rhodo bed? 
Then, where we are all hidden behind 
the pavilion, we see the fun, and, after 
it’s over and the kid has bolted, we can 
take the skin back.” 

Freckles whistled, and Steggles 
asked : 

“Did you think of that all by your- 
self, MacMullen ?” 

And I said: “Certainly I did.” 
But Gideon thought it wouldn’t do. 
“In his excitement he might actually 
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stab the skin,” he said. “And that 
would lessen the value of it a great 
deal. The doctor would be frightfully 
annoyed.” 

“Not that that matters,” 
gles. 

“No,” admitted Gideon, “not to us; 
but a treasure is a treasure, and just 
for the sake of swizzing a kid, it seems 
a pity to spoil a valuable tiger-skin.” 

However, we didn’t look at in that 
light. Steggles and Freckles were a 
great deal taken with the idea, and 
Fowle, who was something of an artist, 
or thought he was, promised to make 
the tiger-skin look alive if somebody 
else got it. Of course he wouldn’t 
have run the risk of taking it—such an 
utter piffling coward as him. And no 
more would Steggles. 

I and Freckles both wanted to have 
the honor of getting it, and I argued 
that, as the idea was mine, I ought to 
be allowed to do this; but Freckles said 
that, as a much more experienced hand 
at adventures and dangers than me, he 
must do it. 

He said: 

“Tf it was machinery, Mac, I should 
say nothing; but for breaking rules and 
doing daring things after dark, you are 
not in it with me.” 

Which was true. So he got the rug, 
and was late for prayers in conse- 
quence; but when Briggs reads prayers 
instead of the doctor, many are late, 
because Briggs is short-sighted. Be- 
sides, the other masters generally don’t 
come at all when Briggs reads them, 
though they never dare to stop away 
when the doctor does. 

Anyhow, Freckles got the rug, and 
Fowle, with some pads and Thompson’s 
bicycle, faked up a most extraordinary 
and hideous monster looking out from 
the rhododendrons. It glared through 
its glass eyes, and seemed ready to 
spring, and its tail was stretched into 
the path, with the point as it were 
wagging, like a cat wags her tail when 
she’s worried. Even before dusk it 


said Steg- 


looked pretty terrible, but much more 
so when it began to get dark. 
Then the time came, and we hid be- 
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hind the edge of the pavilion, and 
Freckles practised a growl or two, and 
got into the rhodo bed, and Steggles 
found young Smythe, and told him the 
time for the test had come. 

Steggles said: 

* “The playground is quite empty now, 
and I see the rhododendrons bending 
in the middle, so the beast is evidently 
there. You’d better be quick and go 
and get it over—twice round, mind.” 

Smythe was pale but firm. 

“One thing,’ he said; “the chap 
called Fowle has been trying to funk 
me all the afternoon, and says the beast 
has killed two boys in its time, and that 
they were both red-haired boys. Of 
course if that’s true, it is rather seri- 
ous, me being red-haired.” 

“You needn’t mind what Fowle 
says,” answered Steggles. “He never 
passed the test at all. I remember when 
he came as a kid—the nastiest kid that 
ever did come, for that matter. He was 
a coward to the backbone, and would 
rather have changed his wretched re- 
ligion than go through the test.” 

“So I was told,” said Smythe. “And 
I said he was a coward, and that I 
didn’t care for him trying to funk me. 
All the same, if it really and truly 
killed two boys with red hair 

“It didn’t,” replied Steggles. “On 
my word of honor it didn’t. It feeds on 
poultry, I believe, and nobody can real- 
ly prove that it ever killed a boy. You 
just show what you’re made of, and 
you'll soon find you’ve got good friends 
up in the ‘fifth,’ including me myself. 
As for Fowle, since Travers licked him 
with one hand tied behind him, and 
since Johnson found the name of 
‘Maude’ written thirty-two times in va- 
rious letterings on his blotting-paper, 
nobody has cared to be seen with him. 
He can draw angels with haloes pretty 
well, though nobody wants them when 
they are drawn; and that’s all he can 
do but sneak and tell lies, and be a cur 
in general.” 

So Smythe was comforted, and took 
out the bowie-knife lent him by 
Freckles, and went off, as he supposed, 
into the empty playground. But at 
least twenty chaps were hidden there 
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to see what he would make of the beast 
that Fowle and Freckles and I had set 


up. 
II. 


Well, young Smythe came boldly on,, 


and only stopped when Freckles gave 
his first growl. Then the kid stood 
still, and then he pulled out the bowie- 
knife and opened it. He evidently felt 
that it would be better to do the deed 
pretty quick, before he had time to 
think about it; so, despite the sounds 
and howls of Freckles, he dashed round 
at his best pace, and was actually past 
the beast before he had grasped the 
horror of it. But he saw it, all right, 
and he told me afterward that the mo- 
ment he saw it he began to stream with 
perspiration, strangely enough, though 
the night was jolly cold. 

He also said that there came a very 
strange feeling in the pit of his stom- 
ach, but he couldn’t be sure whether 
he felt frightfully hungry or merely 
that he was going to be sick. 

He waited a moment before making 
the second dash round, and we could 
see him dimly panting, and his breath 
going into the air like steam. At the 
same moment the bell also rang, but no- 
body went immediately, because we 
wanted to see if Smythe would face 
the beast again. 

Freckles now began to _ imitate 
wolves in a state of hunger, and Steg- 
gles offered to bet me that Smythe 
wouldn’t go round again. But, of 
course, nobody but new boys, who don’t 
know him, ever bet with Steggles, as 
he has never been known to pay when 
he loses. So I took no notice. 

Then Smythe dashed round again, 
and we were just going to come out 
and kid him about it, and cheer him 
for passing the test, when he did a 
thing of the most astonishing char- 
acter. 

He seemed now to have got a little 
accustomed to the horror of the beast, 
and he suddenly crept toward it with 
the bowie-knife of Freckles, ready to 
strike. He regularly stalked it, like a 


hunter stalks his prey, and Freckles, 
who was hidden just behind the beast, 





growled and roared all he could: but 
I think he roared rather nervously, for 
the kid looked frightfully businesslike, 
and evidently meant to have a dash at 
the beast whatever happened. 

We were just going to rush out and 
stop him, but he didn’t give us time. 
He suddenly screamed very loudly, 
partly to keep up his own courage and 
partly to distract the beast, and then 
he dashed forward and stooped down 
and cut the creature’s tail off at a blow! 
He then leaped aside very cunningly— 
to avoid its spring, as he told me after- 
ward. But, of course, it didn’t spring: 
but only glared. A moment later 
Smythe was flying for his life—with 
the tail! 

As if this wasn’t curious enough, still 
stranger things happened afterward. 
Because the next difficulty was what to 
do about it. In fact, after young 
Smythe had hooked it with the tail of 
the doctor’s tiger-skin, the rest of us 
looked rather fools. Of course the 
first thing to do was to get the skin 
back into the study, and this Freckles 
did; and the next thing to do was to get 
the tail back from Smythe; and this 
Fowle, who was monitor in Smythe’s 
dormitory, promised to do that night. 

3ut Smythe wouldn’t give it up. He 
had most carefully hidden it, and abso- 
lutely refused to give it to anybody! 
The next day Freckles and Steggles 
and I had Smythe before us in the 
gym., and asked for an explanation. 
We told him all about the test, and ap- 
plauded him for his bravery, but ex- 
plained that the tail he had cut off be- 
longed to Doctor Dunstan’s tiger-skin, 
and that its loss would make an awful 
row in the school, and very likely end 
in his being expelled. 

Then he said that Doctor Dunstan 
couldn’t expel him, because he wouldn’t 
know he had had anything to do with 
the tail. Which was true; besides, the 
doctor being so blind, it might be a 
long time before he discovered the tail 
was gone. 

Then Smythe argued jolly well for 
a kid. He said that for all he knew, 
the beast we had made was a live and 
furious and dangerous beast; therefore 














his bravery in-cutting the tail off single- 
handed with the bowie-knife was just 
as great as if it had been alive. 
Freckles admitted this. He said that 
the bravery of Smythe was undoubted- 
ly immense, and that, so far as that 
went, he richly deserved to keep the 
tail. He even said that if he could 
have spared it, he would have given 
Smythe the famous bowie-knife. But, 


of course, he could 
yy 


was his most im- 
portant arm in all 
his own adventures 
when he practised 
to become a bush- 
ranger. 

Then Steggles 
asked Smythe what 
he had done with 
the tail, and 
Smythe made us 
promise faith - 
fully not to tell; 
and we did so. 
Then he said that 
he was wearing it 
next to -his skin— 
round his stomach, 
in fact—and_ al- 
ways should do so 
for the rest of his 
life if it worked 
well. 

He said: “It’s 
awfully uncom- 
fortable, and 
scratches so me- 
thing frightful, but 
that’s a mere noth- 
ing to the advan- 
tages. I didn’t, of course, kill the tiger, 
but, in a way, I might have; and, any- 
how, I thought it was alive; and I’m 
going to give it a fair trial.” 

I asked him what he expected the 
tiger’s tail would do for him. He said: 

“Make me fierce. By rights, the 
fierceness of the tiger ought to go 
straight into me, and I ought to fear 
nothing, in the same way that the tiger 
when it was alive feared nothing. But 
as I didn’t actually kill the tiger, of 
course it may not work as I hope.” 
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Then the kid stood still, and then he pulled out the 
bowie-knife and opened it. 
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He assured us solemnly that he be- 
lieved the beast was alive when he 
dashed at it and cut its tail off; and he 
also assured us that he had never seen 
the doctor’s tiger’s skin, and did not so 
much as know that he had a tiger’s 
skin. And we believed him, and let him 
keep the tail. 

Steggles, however, warned young 
Smythe of one thing. He said: 

“Be careful that 
Fowle doesn’t see it 
when you're get- 
ting up or going to 
bed, or very likely 
he’ll give you away. 
He hates you al- 
ready for scoring 
off him; so mind 
you hide it from 
him.” 

Smythe naturally 
thanked Steggles a 
good deal for this 
kind advice, and 
said that he would 
be cautious, and 
that he already 
hated Fowle a good 
deal, and that if he 
really did become 
fierce pretty soon, 
Fowle would be the 
first to know it. 

So. there the 
‘thing was left, and 
when the doctor 
found out that his 
tiger’s tail was 
gone, which he did 
do owing to one 
of his daughters 
pointing it out, nobody knew anything 
at all about it. 

The doctor made far more fuss than 
we expected, and was bitterly hurt over 
the loss, and seemed to be inclined to 
expel everybody because nobody would 
confess. But, of course, from the busi- 
ness point of view he couldn’t do that, 
because, as Gideon said, his occupation 
would have been over, and it might 
have taken many years for him to col- 
lect together one hundred and three 
boys again. Gideon also said that the 
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competition was fearful among school- 
masters, and expelling was quite a thing 
of the past, owing to the difficulty of 
getting new ones. 

Then came the tremendous end of 
the whole business, and such fierceness 
as young Smythe had managed to get, 
after wearing the tiger’s tail for three 
days, was as nothing to the fierceness 
of the doctor when he found it out. 

It burst upon us on a half-holiday, 
and the half-holiday, as such, was 
ruined by it. After saying grace at 
dinner, Doctor Dunstan told 
the school to be in chapel 
—every boy—at half- 
past two. Leave 
was stopped, and 
only the foot- 
ball-team, 
which played 
a game that 
afternoon, 
was allowed 
to go. Every- 
body had 
theories dur- 
ing dinner, 
but nobody 
was right, or 
anything like 


right. We no- 
ticed that the 
doctor seemed 


thundery, and that he 
looked sometimes very 
fixedly at the bottom of the 










He suddenly crept toward it 


events, I should disdain to notice such 
a communication. As I remarked dur- 
ing a newspaper controversy in ’82 to 
an agnostic writer who propounded 
very infamous opinions, and hid himself 
behind the nom de plume of ‘Lucretius,’ 
the. man who fears to proclaim himself 
and lacks the courage of his own views, 
ipso facto places himself beneath the 
notice of any serious antagonist. The 
discussion, which verged on the acri- 
monious, and to which two _ bishops 
contributed, was protracted through 

August and the earlier part of 
September. Then, having 
proved my points to 
the satisfaction of 
all religious men, 
I withdrew from 


the debate. 
That, how- 
ever, is not 


what you are 
here to know, 
and, indeed, 
happened 
many years 
before any 
among you 
was born. 
What will 
more directly in- 
terest you is 
this: that for once 
I have decided to give 
weight to my nameless 
correspondent’s communi- 


table, where Mr. Tom- with the bowie-knife of cation. It is brief, and 
kins, the underest master Freckles, ready printed in capital letters. 
of the lot, presided over ts diiin. I shall rehearse it to you.” 


the dinner of the lower 
fourth. 

Then we all went into chapel, and 
those interested in the tiger’s tail were 
all there, except Freckles, who is in the 
football eleven. 

“Boys,” began the doctor. “I have 
received an anonymous letter, and if 
any among you should be in doubt of 
the meaning of that word, I may tell 
you that it is derived from the Greek 
a and onoma, signifying without a 
name, or nameless. The letter is, in 
fact, unsigned. 

“Now, in the ordinary course of 


Then he read out these 
remarkable words: 


“Dear Sir: The tiger’s tail is worn by 
Smythe next his skin, under his shirt.” 


“That is all,’ continued Doctor 
Dunstan. “There is no clue—either to 
the sender or to his object in conveying 
this astounding information to me. 
Concerning him I shall make researches 
anon, when we have proved the truth 
or falsity of his statement; but for the 
present we are concerned with the name 
of Smythe. Now, the name of Smythe 
may not be familiar to many among 
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you. I find that Smythe is a newcomer. 
He has been at Merivale only since the 
beginning of this term. He is very 
young and unusually ignorant, but he 
is not too young and not too ignorant 
to know the meaning of such simple 
and straightforward Anglo-Saxon as I 
am in the habit of employing when I 
address my boys. He is aware that I 
have a tiger’s skin, and that this inter- 
esting relic is dear to me as the gift of 
one who distinguished himself within 
these walls and carried the moral les- 
sons, and even a little of the scholastic 
erudition of Merivale School into the 
larger life beyond, when he went down 
to the sea in ships. Huxley Smythe is 
also aware that this integument has 
been mutilated by some senseless and 
wicked hand. Then let him come for- 
ward and tell us more, if, indeed, he 
knows more than we all know. Let 
him step before me and explain the sig- 
nificance of these words from a name- 
less source. I hope with all my heart 
that he may proclaim them. false, and, 
what is more, prove them false; for 
Huxley Smythe’s father is a very dis- 
tinguished and learned gentleman, and 
a Fellow of the Royal Society. It is 
impossible too highly to esteem his dis- 
coveries and surmises respecting the 
customs of the ancients. Such a man 
puts truth before all things; such a 
man will be cut to the heart if his only 
son should prove other than honest 
and upright. Come hither, Huxley 
Smythe!” 

So Smythe went, and mighty cheap 
he looked. His face turned the color 
of gooseberry fool, and his hair seemed 
to become many shades redder than 
usual as he walked up the chapel. He 
was naturally small, and he looked 
much smaller than he was, owing to 
walking all up the chapel alone. 

“Speak,” said the doctor, “and ad- 
dress your remarks to me. Do you or 
do you not know what has become of 
the caudal appendage of my tiger- 
skin ?” 

“Yes, I do, sir,” replied Smythe. 

“You do, sir! Then why, when I 
invited information on this subject, did 
you deny it to me?” 


Smythe did not reply to this ques- 
tion. He merely said: 

“IT cut off the tiger’s tail, sir, in a 
moment of great excitement, and, hav- 
ing once got it, I thought I’d keep it.” 

“Well may you have been excited, 
sir, at the moment of such an outrage! 
And what next, sir?” asked the doc- 
tor. 

The whole of the upper part of his 
body began to lift in a lump, as it al- 
ways did when he got worked into a 
rage. 

“Next, sir, I decided to wear it round 
my waist.” 

“And will you be so good as to en- 
lighten us as to the reason for this 
astounding decision ?” 

“The Choctaws do it, sir, or else the 
Kinnatoos. My father told me that 
they fe 

“Choctaws, sir! Kinnatoos, sir! 

What are the Choctaws to you, Huxley 
Smythe—or the Kinnatoos, either? 
3ecause certain heathen nations, as yet 
far from the light, indulge in gross su- 
perstition for their own benighted ends, 
and credit inanimate objects with imag- 
inary virtues and grotesque qualities, 
which we, who are civilized, know right 
well that they do not possess—because 
these things are so, is that any reason 
why a Christian boy in a Christian 
school should seek to emulate their mis- 
guided credulity? The question before 
us is not why the Choctaws do these 
preposterous things, but why-you cut off 
my tiger’s tail, sir, and wore it round 
your person!” 

“To get fierce, sir,” said Smythe. 

The doctor simply heaved in his in- 
dignation. 

“To get fierce, sir!’ he said, repeat- 
ing Smythe’s words in a tone of help- 
less despair. 

“Yes, please, sir. By rights, the 
fierceness of the tiger ought to go into 
me,” explained Smythe. 

“This is almost too much,” said Doc- 
tor Dunstan. 

“Because I thought that to be as 
fierce as a Bengal tiger might be use- 
ful, sir,’ Smythe ventured to say. 

“Silence, sir!” roared the doctor, in 
such a simply tremendous tone of voice 


s 
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that Steggles whispered to me the 
doctor himself must have been wearing 
about a dozen tiger’s tails all his life. 

“And how dare you want to be fierce, 
sir?” went on the doctor. “You come 
among us a child from a Christian home 
—an inexperienced and ignorant youth 
of tender years. And yet at nine—for 
that is your age, Huxley Smythe—you 
develop an unwholesome yearning to 
deteriorate from the state of civiliza- 
tion to which you are born; you debase 
your intellect and your morality by de- 
liberate efforts to become demoralized ; 
you seek to take a 
retrograde step and 
recover the fero- 
city of primitive, 
or, as we say, pre- 
adamite humanity. 
You have striven 
to acquire the 
physical bru- 
tality of palaeolith- 
ic man, sir; and 
worse, far worse, 
you have. deliber- 
ately endeavored to 
impress upon your 
nature the disgust- 
ing attributes of 
one of the most 
abominable and 
virulent feline ani- 
mals that an _ in- 
scrutable Provi- 
dence has. created 
and let loose upon 
this planet. He 
who could seek to acquire the uncon- 
scionable attributes of the tiger, Hux- 
ley Smythe, must already possess the 
potentialities of the wild ass! Never 
in the whole course of my scholastic 
experience—never have I met anything 
quite so painful as this depravity in a 
child of nine. Shed no tears, sir; the 
time has not yet come for tears!” 

Because Smythe was blubbing a good 
deal at this dreadful view the doctor 
had taken of him. Of course, he didn’t 
understand a word of it, and that made 
it all the worse. 

“And where is this tiger’s tail now, 
sir?” finally asked Doctor Dunstan. 








He looked awful odd like this, and still cried a bit. 


“On, sir,” answered Smythe humbly. 
“Then it had better be taken off, sir!” 
said Dunstan, and he roared again. 
“Divest yourself of your upper attire, 
wretched boy. Let this lesson not be 
lost on the least among us. Take off 
your clothes, sir, so that one and all 
of us shall be warned what evil in- 
stincts may, and do still, mar human 
nature in the most unexpected quar- 
ters. I mourn for your poor father, 
Smythe; and still more for your poor 
mother. It was none too soon that they 
sent you into my care, young though 
you be. Go and 
sch stand beside the 
fire, sir, that the 
ordeal may not. 
physically injure 
you.” 

The kid went to 
the chapel fire, 
which always 
burns in winter, 
and took off his 
coat and waistcoat, 
his collar and tie, 
and his shirt and 
undershirt. 
Beneath the latter, 
fastened round 
pretty tight just 
below his ribs, was 
the tiger’s tail. He 
looked awful odd 
like this, and still 
cried a bit. A few 
chaps, including 
several in the 
“sixth,” laughed out loud at the appear- 
ance of Smythe; but the doctor soon 
shut them up. 

“Silence! Silence!” he shouted out. 
“This is no laughing matter, Mathers; 
and you, Lawrence; and you, Tre- 
lawny. We ought to weep rather than 
to laugh. Here is sortilege, necro- 
mancy, black art in our midst! Here 
we find a boy permeated with the—with 
the fetishism, the thaumaturgy, the 
demonology of the savage and the can- 
nibal. And, what is more astounding 
still, we find him at Merivale! Take 
off that tail, sir!” 

Smythe undid the tail and took it 




















off. There was a bright red mark all 
round his white body, and I should 
think the tail must have given him a 
pretty good doing. A tiger’s hair is 
undoubtedly scratchy when applied to 
a tender part of you like the stomach; 
and perhaps savages know this, and that 
is really the reason why they wear 
them. Because nobody who kept a 
tiger’s tail under his clothes for any 
length of time could help getting pretty 
well fierce enough to bite. 

The doctor ordered me to bring him 
the tail, because I happened to be near 
and he caught my eye. This I did, and 
meantime Smythe got back into his 
clothes. Then the doctor told the 
school it could go about its business— 
all but the culprit; and he marched 
away solemnly and slowly with Smythe 
and the tail. 

The tail was very skilfully sewn 
back into its original place, and nobody 
who did not know the truth could have 
guessed at what had happened to it. 
And Smythe told us afterward that 
Dunstan talked to him till supper-time, 
and then, suddenly reminded of the 
hour by the bell, flogged him, but very 
slightly. It is always a hopeful sign 
if the doctor begins a row with talk, 
and the longer he talks the less pain- 
ful is the end. But if he begins with 
the licking and talks afterward, it is 
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bad, and adding insult to injury, as 
Steggles says. 

One thing may be worth mention- 
ing. The doctor never asked for de- 
tails, so Smythe never gave him any, 
and, as old Dunstan never heard about 
what Freckles did, or I did, we escaped 
intact. This made what Smythe had 
done seem far worse than it was. Of 
course we richly rewarded the kid for 
being such a jolly good plucked one, 
and gave him many a thing worth hav- 
ing; and we also made it up pretty 
thoroughly to Fowle for writing the 
anonymous letter to the doctor. It 
proved to be him, because nobody else 
in the dormitory ever kept awake after 
everybody else was asleep; which was, 
in itself, a beastly mean thing to do; 
and we made him finally confess that he 
had spotted the tail. 

With the help of a Chinese torture 
that Tin Lin Chow had shown us, 
we got him to confess. And when 
Fowle confessed at the first twinge, and 
said he did it for revenge, because 
young Smythe had cheeked him in front 
of about twenty chaps, we felt that he 
was beneath a fine thing like a Chinese 
torture, and just kicked the calves of 
his legs for a little while, and then ar- 
ranged as a punishment for the whole 
school to send him to Coventry for a 
week. Which was done. 
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LLAH be praised!” cries the 
frenzied Mussulman. 
“Alla be praised!’ echoes the 
zealous dramatic critic. 

And Alla—the same being Alla 
Nazimova, the transplanted Russian 
actress—was praised until her ears 
burned and newspaper presses groaned 
under the weight of adulatory adjec- 
tives. Overnight—or, at least, over 
three nights—the stranger in our midst 
had become celebrated. If she is not 
exactly the actress that made Ibsen fa- 
mous, she is the one that nearly has 
made him popular. She was hailed at 
once as the lustrous “find” of the year. 
The reviewers, who invariably single 
out one or two pets in the course of the 
season, threw restraint to the wind, 
abandoned caution, and reveled in the 
excesses of laudation. 

After her performance of Hedda 
Gabler they exhausted their complimen- 
tary terms, so that when she appeared 
as Nora in “A Doll’s House,” they 
could write only that her Nora was 
equal to her Hedda. And when a little 
later “A Doll’s House” gave way to 
“Comtesse Coquette,” they had to con- 
tent themselves with remarking that her 
Comtesse combined all the joys of her 
Hedda and Nora. 

It is characteristic of the critic to go 
on eulogistic sprees. Partly from train- 
ing and partly from a cold, inflexible, 


hard-shell sense of fairness, he is almost 
a teetotaler so far as praise is concerned 
during the greater portion of the win- 
ter. He abstains from kind words as 
if he had signed a pledge. Then, like 
any other drunkard, once he sips from 
the cup of condescension he gluts him- 
self, becomes fuddled, and grows maud- 
lin. Fortunate, indeed, the player who 
inspires this panegyric debauch. Rich- 
ard Mansfield, Julia Marlowe, Maude 
Adams, Robert Mantell, Nance O'Neill, 
and Florence Roberts found themselves 
famous before the reviewers sobered 
up. To be sure, the players sometimes 
have deserved the prodigality of the 
intoxicated spendthrifts; and it is no 
easy task to live up to a reputation of 
the season’s “discovery.” At the same 
time, it’s the exceptionally candid and 
fearless critic that ever confesses his 
lapse from d€corous sedateness, and re- 
tracts an opinion so flamboyantly ex- 
pressed. He has burned his bridges. 
Three bridges are burning in the 
wake of Alla Nazimova as she dashes 
to wealth and glory. Just between our- 
selves, she is not the faultless artist the 
critics have described her. We, who 
can still write calmly without ice appli- 
cations on our brows, or the aid of 
bromo-seltzer bracers, remember that, 
although Mme. Nazimova played Hedda 
and Nora, so also did Mrs. Fiske. Giv- 
ing the devil his due is our specialty, 
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and bestowing praise upon genuine 
merit is our pleasure; but we cannot 
forget that there were flaws in Mme. 
Nazimova’s portrayal of Comtesse Co- 
quette just as there were in the play it- 
self. 

The real point is that in six months 
of effort this woman has established 
herself in the front rank of English- 
speaking actresses; and in the achieve- 
ment there is not a single element of 
luck. In the dreary lexicon of her 
youth there was only the word “work.” 
It stood forth in letters of fire, which 
burned into her heart and into her very 
soul. Sometimes the work must have 
tortured her almost to the point of de- 
spair. And at what ordinarily would 
have been its conclusion, with the sort 
of success that would have satisfied 
most players, she journeyed to a new 
country, speaking a strange tongue, and 
began her fight all over again. No one 
can begrudge her the reward she has 
won. The interest her talent is now 
earning for her, although far in excess 
of the professional rate, will never be 
considered usurious. 

With an abandon that appears to be 
dangerous to her dignity, until one has 
analyzed it, and discovered that she is 
as willing to work the press as her 
brains, she glibly discusses these earlier 
struggles. _Throughout the recital the 
listener hangs in the balance of judg- 
ment between a conviction of guileless- 
ness in the first degree and an acquittal 
on the grounds of emotional ingenuity. 
During an interview she accorded me 
recently for the specific purpose of pub- 
lication, I voted each way six times. 

Two features of the interview I can 
guarantee to be the real thing. One 
was the exquisite disarrangement of the 
furniture and artistic débris in the 
apartments; the other was a diminutive 
French poodle, that considerately placed 
himself within range of his mistress’ 
foot whenever that temperamental 
young woman wished to express a pedal 
_ expletive. 

The disorder noticeable in the apart- 
ment I suppose must be attributed to 
the eccentricity of genius. What a mul- 
titude of shortcomings do the pranks 
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of genius cover! A person thus en- 
dowed apparently is not subservient to 
moral or civil code. For example, I 
have seen Paderewski give shocking 
exhibitions of table manners at a din- 
ner where otherwise good form in its 
highest development prevailed. Yet, if 
he used his fingers when all the tradi- 
tions of good breeding demanded a 
fork, the guests merely looked on in 
ecstatic® delight, and sighed out their 
admiration for his unconventionality. 

Maxim Gorky visited America re- 
cently with another companion in lieu 
of his wife. Several hotels refused him 
as a guest under those conditions, and 
Gorky’s friends were indignant. 

“He is a genius,” they said. “He 
must not be judged as other men.” 

Once I knew a newspaper man whose 
ambition was to write a play. He 
wrote one. Then his ambition was to 
have it produced. Weeks, months, a 
year passed. No one accepted the play. 
Positions on several newspapers 
awaited him, but he would not work. 

“T have the artistic temperament,” he 
said. “I do not like newspaper work, 
and I cannot work at anything I do not 
like.” 

More weeks and more months passed. 
From a comfortable apartment he 
moved into a boarding-house. Still he 
would not work. His wife sold her 
rings to buy clothes, and he sold his 
watch to buy food. He took to wide- 
brimmed hats and long hair. Also he 
took to borrowing money. Three 
years of starvation passed by. Through 
it all his wife stuck nobly to him. One 
day the play was produced. It was an 
instantaneous success, and brought the 
author large revenues. Then he de- 
serted his wife, and devoted himself to 
the leading woman. 

“His wife could not inspire him,” said 
his friends. “You see, he is a genius.” 

One of these days shrewd criminal 
lawyers will plead the eccentricity of 
genius in place of the unwritten law 
and brain-storms. 

But to return to the genius of Alla 
Nazimova; she is more nearly normal 
than many of her sisters in art. Hers 
is a greatness that inspires poetry 
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rather than caricature. For example, 
Richard Watson Gilder was moved to 
inscribe these lines to her: 


From every motion, every lovely line, 
Breathe art and passion; music from those 


ips; 
The tragic Orient from those lustrous eyes. 


All of. which is impressive enough 
until you have seen Mme. Nazimova 
kick her poodle in the ribs, or heard her 
reprimand a blundering stage-hand; 
for madame is conversant with all the 
latest foreign styles of rebuke, and is 
rapidly acquiring the domestic finish. 
After a person incurring her displeas- 
ure has learned that he is a “blither- 
ing, incompetent, pusillanimous idiot” 
in six different languages, he begins to 
believe it. 

Mme. Nazimova’s temper works both 
ways. She purrs and cooes, or she 
thunders and lightens, according to her 
digestion, her newspaper criticisms, 
the hang of her skirt, or whatever it is 
that guides a great actress’ disposition 
along its wayward course. Volatile is 
the: polite term for such humors; vol- 
canic is used sometimes by the unre- 
generate. She is extremely fond of 
having her own way; and she has it, 
too, except when her maid is in the 
cast. 

Madame actually is afraid of her 
maid, there can be no doubt of it. A 
fear of the cook is a cowardice as dear 
to Americans as any other right guar- 
anteed by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Maids, especially colored 
maids such as Mme. Nazimova em- 
ploys, still rank in our households as 
servants. Madame’s maid makes her 
domination plain to even casual visitors. 

Madame was at breakfast when I 
called. I hasten to explain that the 
Russian actress has adopted the pro- 
fessional schedule of meal hours pre- 
vailing in this country. As if in confu- 
sion she left the breakfast-table and 
joined me in the reception-room. With 
proper show of politeness I urged her 
to return to her eggs and toast. 

“No, it doesn’t matter,” she said. 

“But it does matter,” I protested. 
“Actors and actresses must eat, in spite 
of the comic papers.” 
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“T did not want it, anyway,” she de- 
clared. 

“Come heah an’ finish yo’ coffee,” 
came a stern voice from the other room, 
It was the maid’s. 

Meekly Mme. Nazimova obeyed. 
Shamefacedly she apologized on her re- 
turn. 

“Whenever I think I would like to 
play one of those strong, stern women,” 
she said, “I look at my maid, and know 
I’m not yet fitted for it. She is a tyrant, 
and I am afraid of her. She orders 
what pleases her for my meals. She 
hands me out whatever dress she likes, 
and I put it on. I never know what 
I am to wear, and I’m afraid to sug- 
gest.” 

There is comfort in that thought. It 
is a relief to feel that the execrable taste 
Mme. Nazimova sometimes displays in 
dress is the maid’s fault and not hers. 
Obviously the maid’s favorite color is 
dark blue, because her mistress is eter- 
nally bedecked in it. Her swarthy com- 
plexion does not take kindly to the 
shade. 

More than an unbecoming color 
scheme, however, is required to mar 
Mme. Nazimova’s natural beauty. Her 
hair is very, very black, and her eyes 
are very, very blue. They are the 
dreamy, intellectual eyes of the student, 
of the worker. She has a trick of half- 
closing them when she is interested in 
a subject, or when she is struggling 
hard to think of an English phrase with 
which to express herself. There is just 
a suspicion of suffering, of earlier 
struggles in her countenance, although 
this fleeting hint of sadness gives way 
readily to animation. Flippancy is for- 
eign to her nature. She is serious al- 
most to the point of melancholy. 

Although her conquest of the Eng- 
lish language is a marvelous achieve- 
ment, considering that she first began 
its study a little more than a year ago, 
she is sensitive of her shortcomings, and 
is most apprehensive of her accent. She 
chooses her words carefully, but always 
correctly. In order to avoid entangle- 
ments, she resorts often to short, choppy 
sentences. Interviews are one of sev- 
eral hardships to which she submits 
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from a conviction that they are an ele- 
ment of her success. Courteous in the 
extreme, she resigns herself to the or- 
deal with about the same anticipation 
of pleasure as a patient in a dentist’s 
chair. Mme. Nazimova is far too gra- 
cious to mention her suffering; but 
every time the interviewer extracts from 
her an answer to a question, he experi- 
ences the sensations of a pain-dealing 
tooth-puller. One 
doesn’t hear the 
sigh; one feels it. 
Yet all the time 
Mme, Nazimova 
is trying as he- 
roically to be an 
agreeable vic - 
tim as she tries 
on the stage to 
be a sympathetic 
heroine. 

“T was born in 
a little vil- 
lage near Odes- 
sa,’ she said, 
after I had ad- 
ministered the 
customary jour- 
nalistic cocaine 
to make the oper- 
ation as_ nearly 
painless as possi- 
ble. “My father 
was a chemist. I 
was sent to school 
in Moscow. My 
father was taken 
ill and put in an 
asylum. My step- 
mother sold all 
the house- 
hold goods and property. No remit- 
tance came. I was starving in the 
streets of Moscow. A poor woman 
took me in.” 

Parenthetically it is worthy of record 
that Mme. Nazimova’s benefactor came 
to this country last summer to pay the 
actress a visit, and at the latter’s ex- 
pense. 

“T had wanted to go on the stage. I 
had come to love the theater. I spent 
three years at the Conservatory in Mos- 
cow. During that time I went on as 
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extra girl at the Artistic Theater. But 
I wanted to know the stage thoroughly. 
In Russia we don’t stop with a mere 
course in acting. I studied stage-man- 
, agement a year. Then I went into the 
provinces to act. I stayed there. We 
played a new piece every day. I don’t 
know how we got the time. We re- 
hearsed every day from ten to three. 
Then we hurried home to get out our 
dresses for the 
night perform- 
ance.” 

The poodle, ly- 
ing within range 
of madame’s foot, 
received the im- 
press of her slip- 
per in his ribs as 
she thought of 
the severe 
routine. 

“Ah-h-h,” 
sighed madame, 
“we worked. 
When managers 
here ask me if I 
can learn a part 
by a certain time 
—say a month—I 
laugh. How I 
laugh! I hear of 
stock actresses in 
America com - 
plaining of a new 
role every week. 
Again I laugh. 
We scarcely 
knew from day to 
day what our 
parts would be. 
We women kept 
on hand one hundred and fifty dresses 
or more, never knowing what we might 
be called upon to wear. We were always 
prepared with wardrobe; and between 
the afternoon rehearsal and the night 
performance would get out the dresses 
to be worn in the evening; look them 
over, and make the necessary repairs. 
In the summer we spent our time in 
getting up dresses for the following 
season. So we were always very busy 
and very poor. 

“Three years I continued in the prov- 
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inces. I was offered parts in companies 
playing in the big cities, but I was not 
ready for them. Finally I accepted a 
position in the Nemeti Theater of St. 
Petersburg. I remained there a year.” 


Authorities are at variance concern- ° 


ing the next step in the actress’ career. 
In New York a great feeling of advance 
sympathy was won for Mme. Nazimova, 
Paul Orleneff, and their Russian play- 
ers by the report of banishment from 
Russia on account of a play in the 
repertoire, entitled “The Chosen Peo- 
ple.” Liberty-loving Americans, upon 
hearing that the Russian exiles were 
coming to the land of the free, resolved 
to kill a fatted calf or two for the wan- 
derers, put a ring on Mme. Nazimova’s 
finger, and buy up all the boxes at the 
opening performance. Fashionable so- 
ciety—the society so untrammeled by 
tyranny that it eats by regulation and 
dresses according to the mandates of 
the Rue de la Paix—was especially 
wrought up over the arrival of the op- 
pressed. Charles Frohman, with a 
magnanimity that won him international 
praise, had proffered to the outcasts one 
of his New York theaters. 

Thus, at least, ran the reports at the 
time. Firmly entrenched in the hearts 
of the critics, with fame and fortune in 
her grasp, Mme. Nazimova now tells 
quite a different version. : 

“That was the press-agent,” she said 
knowingly. “We wanted to come to 
America. We had gone to Berlin, and 
then to London. America came next. 
Yes, we had been offered assistance. 
Charles Frohman gave us the Herald 
Square Theater for one matinée per- 
formance.” 

Her tone was extremely ironical. It 
developed later that madame did not 
think much of the Herald Square Thea- 
ter; nor of any other New York play- 
house, for that matter. 

“Next we moved over to the East 
Side,” she continued ; “for we had noth- 
ing better to do. We played when we 
could, where we could. Sometimes we 
could play only Sunday nights. We 
were at the Windsor Theater, at the 
Thalia, at a theater in Third Street— 
any theater that would have us. 


“I was leading woman, stage-mana- 
ger, carpenter, and property-boy. 
might be filling a champagne-bottle 
with ginger ale, or loading a pistol with 
blank cartridges for use in a succeed- 
ing act, when I would hear my cue, and 
be obliged to rush on the stage and take 
up my lines. We had to be economical, 
too, in the matter of ‘props.’ Sometimes 
we would not have a hammer or enough 
money to buy nails, and yet maybe we 
would be playing ‘Master Builder.’ ” 

Really, I felt sorry for the poodle. 
Without the least show of canine sagac- 
ity, he had arisen from the pile of news- 
papers in the corner on which he had 
been lying, and affectionately ap- 
proached his mistress just as her 
thoughts reverted to the trials and trib- 
ulations on the East Side. For his reck- 
less advances he received her slippered 
toe under the chin. 

“T hate him,.I hate him,” she ex-- 
claimed vehemently, although it was 
plain that she referred to her hardships 
of a year ago. “I hate little dogs. A 
friend gave him to me. I like big dogs. 
In Russia I had one—a St. Bernard.” 

Out went her foot again, even more 
viciously this time; but Don Pedro, or 
whatever his name chances to be, had 
sought refuge behind a huge volume of 
“Lives of the Saints” that lay in front 
of the bookcase. 

Mme. Nazimova’s attitude toward 
the success that almost swept her off 
her feet is that of the pauper who has 
suddenly come into great wealth, and 
asks his friends to pinch him to assure 
him of his wakefulness. She has not 
grown accustomed to it. She is not 
quite sure that she is not dreaming ; that 
she is not the victim of a cruel joke. 
She is fearful of exulting in it. Far 
from exhibiting signs of vanity, she con- 
tinues to regard the tremendous interest 
of press and public with wonder and 
astonishment. 

“T am too happy, far too happy,” she 
said; and her countenance betrayed the 
awful dread she felt. “I’m so happy 
that I am afraid; very, very much 
afraid. There is an old German poem 
of which I am reminded whenever I 
give way to my happiness. It is the 
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story of a man, rich and happy. He, 
too, was afraid; so’one day he threw 
his favorite ring into the sea that he 
might win the favor of the gods. And 
the next day a fish was served on his 
table. When he opened it, there was 
the ring. 

“Alas! I have no ring. What shall I 
throw ?” 

“Your first night criticisms,” I ven- 
tured, supposing that I was expected 
to make some reply. 

“Never, never, 
claimed. 

I wanted to suggest that she throw 
away a dozen or so of her blue gowns 
also, but I thought of the poodle’s fate, 
and refrained. 

It was gratifying to find an actress 
who did not regard herself as the ideal 
Juliet. Mme. Nazimova volunteered 


never!” she ex- 


the information that she is a most un- 
satisfactory Shakesperian actress. 

“I was very bad as Juliet,” she re- 
marked, half-closing her eyes. 

“But Desdemona; surely you can 
play Desdemona well?” 


“Awful!” she replied. 

“Ophelia?” 

“Horrible!” she confessed. 

Yet it is a Shakesperian character, 
Cleopatra, on which she has set her 
heart for her greatest achievement. She 
does not expect to attempt the part for 
at least five years. 

“Maybe I'll try it then,” she says, 
“when all traces of my accent have dis- 
appeared.” 

This accent is her bugbear. It haunts 
her by day, and disturbs her slumber at 
night. The one compensation of an in- 
terview to her is the opportunity it af- 
fords to try her English on a captive 
audience. 

Self-reliance, confidence, and inde- 
pendence are the qualities that have car- 
ried her to victory. One feels her abil- 
ity to do things. Whatever surprise 
modesty may lead her to express,. she 
must always have expected ultimate 
success. It may have come sooner 
than she had counted upon, and it may 
have come in larger measure, but Nazi- 
mova is the sort of woman who always 
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has believed in herself. She is not sat- 
isfied with her present achievements. 
She wishes to go on and on; she hopes 
to be not one of the world’s great 
actresses, but the foremost. She may 
attain even that distinction. She is 
young, being now in her twenty-ninth 
year ; with only six years of actual stage 
service to her credit, she has enjoyed 
a training which few native actresses 
undergo in a lifetime; and she has an 
astonishing capacity for work. Further- 
more, she is accustomed to hardship and 
struggle, and she wants comparatively 
trivial material reward. 

She indulges little in relaxations. 
She plays both the violin and piano 
well, but mowadays scarcely ever 
touches either instrument. She says 
that she cannot spare the time. She 
returns from the theater exhausted, for 
such is her earnestness that she enters 
upon each performance with the zeal 
expected of players when they are un- 
dertaking a new role. She allows her- 
self seven hours for sleep, and the re- 
maining seventeen of each day are de- 
voted to work, study, improvement. 
Now and then she permits fashionable 
society, that would lionize her if she 
allowed it, to entertain her. On rare 
occasions she returns the compliment by 
entertaining it with a private perform- 
ance, realizing, doubtless, the advan- 
tages of an aristocratic following. 

For with all her sincerity of purpose 
and innate modesty, the Russian actress 
is shrewd and calculating. The cunning 
of the Russian is next door to that of 
the childlike and bland “Chinee.”” Mme. 
Nazimova has a very clear idea of what 
she wants, and a very subtle method of 
getting it. 

Like Mrs. Fiske, Henrietta Crosman, 
and, to a certain extent, Maude Adams, 
she personally superintends rehearsals. 
Unlike them, on the stage she is an au- 
tocrat. Admiration for her art is not 
necessarily diminished by a knowledge 
of her obduracy. 

So long as she publicly gives us the 
best of her histrionic genius, why should 
we take to heart her private excitabil- 
ity? We should be able to stand that, 
if the poodle can. 
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R. LOAMMI CROWTHER 
plodded up the road. Mr. 
Eleazar Bodge stumped down 

the road. 

They arrived at the gate of Cap’n 
Aaron Sproul, first selectman of Sco- 
taze, simultaneously. 

Bathed in the benignancy of bland In- 
dian summer, Cap’n Sproul and his 
friend Hiram Look surveyed these ar- 
rivals from the porch of the Sproul 
house. 

At the gate, with some apprehensive- 
ness, Mr. Bodge gave Mr. Crowther 
precedence. As usual when returning 
from the deep woods, Mr. Crowther 
was bringing a trophy. This time it 
was a three-legged lynx, that sullenly 
squatted on its haunches and allowed it- 
self to be dragged through the dust by 
a rope tied into its collar. 

“You needn’t be the least mite afeard 
of that bobcat,” protested Mr. Crowther 
cheerily; “he’s a _ perfick pet, and 
wouldn’t hurt the infant in its cradle.” 

The cat rolled back its lips and 
snarled. Mr. Bodge retreated as nimbly 
as a man- with a peg-leg could be ex- 
pected to move. 

“T got him out of a trap and cured 


his leg, and he’s turrible grateful,” con- 
tinued Mr. Crowther. 

But Mr. Bodge trembled even to his 
mat of red beard as he backed away. 

“Him and me has got so’s we’re good 
friends, and I call him Robert—Bob for 
short,” explained the captor wistfully. 

“You call him off—that’s what you 
call him,” shouted Mr. Bodge. “I 
hain’t had one leg chawed off by a 
mowin’-machine to let a cust hyeny 
chaw off the other. Git out of that 
gateway. I’ve got business here with 
these gents.” 

“So’ve I,” returned Mr. Crowther 
meekly; and he went in, dragging his 
friend. 

“TI done your arrunt,”’ he announced 
to the cap’n. “I cruised them timber- 
lands from Dan to Beersheby, and I’m 
ready to state facts and figgers.” 

“Go ahead and state,” commanded 
the cap’n. 

“T reckon it better be in private,” ad- 
vised the other, his pale-blue eyes rest- 
ing dubiously on Hiram. 

“IT ain’t got no secrets from him,” 
said the cap’n smartly. “Break cargo!” 

“You'll wish you heard it in private,” 
persisted Mr. Crowther, with deep 
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meaning. “It ain’t northin’ you'll be 
proud of.” 

“T’ll run along, I guess!” broke in the 
old showman. “It may be some- 
thin °) 

“It ain’t,” snapped the cap’n. “It’s 
only about them timber-lands that my 
wife owned with her brother, Colonel 
Gideon Ward. Estate wasn’t divided 
when old man Ward died, and since 
we’ve been married I’ve had power of 
attorney from my wife to represent 
her.” His jaw muscles ridged under 
his gray beard, and his eyes narrowed 
in angry reminiscence. 

“We’ve had two annual settlements, 
me and her brother. First time ’twas a 
free fight—next time ’twas a riot—third 
time; well, if there had been a third 
time I'd have killed him. So I saved 
myself from State prison by dividin’ 
accordin’ to the map, and then I sent 
Crowther up to look the property over. 
There ain’t no secret. You sit down, 
Hiram.” 

“Considerin’ the man, I should have 
thought you’d have done your lookin’ 
over before you divided,” suggested 
the showman. He scented doleful pos- 
sibilities in Mr. Crowther’s mien. 

“Tf I’d done business with him fifteen 
minutes longer by the clock, I’d have 
been in prison now for murder—and it 
would have been a bloody murder at 
that,” blurted the cap’n. “It had to be 
over and done with short and sharp. 
He took half. I took half. Passed pa- 
pers. He got away just before I lost 
control of myself. Narrowest escape I 
ever had. All I know about the part 
I’ve got is that it’s well-wooded and 
well-watered.” 

“It is,’ agreed Mr. Crowther de- 
spondently. “It’s the part where the 
big reservoir dam flows back for most 
twenty miles. You can sail all over it 
in a bo’t, and cut toothpicks from the 
tops of the second-growth birch. He 
collected all the flowage damages. He’s 
lumbered the rest of your half till there 
ain’t northin’ there but hoop poles and 
battens. All the standin’ timber wuth 
anything is on his half. I wouldn’t 
swap a brimstun’ dump in Tophet for 
your half.” 


“How in the devil did you ever let 
yourself get trimmed that way?” de- 
manded Hiram. “It’s all right. for ten- 
year-old boys to swap jack-knives, 
sight unseen; but how a man grown 
would do a thing like you done I don’t 
understand.” 

“Nor I,” agreed the cap’n gloomily. 
“I reckon about all I was thinkin’ of 
was lettin’ him get away before I had 
blood on my hands. I’m afraid of my 
own self sometimes. And it’s bad in 
the family when you kill a brother-in- 
law. I took half. He took half. Bein’ 
a sailorman, I reckoned that land was 
land, acre for acre.” 

“The only man I ever heard of as 
bein’ done wuss,” continued Mr. 
Crowther, “was a city feller that bought 
a quarter section of township ‘Leven 
for a game-preserve; and found when 
he got up there that it was made up 
of Misery Bog and the south slope o: 
Squaw Mountain, a ledge, and juniper 
bushes. The only game that could stay 
there was swamp-swogons, witherlicks, 
and doodywhackits.” 

“What’s them?” inquired the cap’n, 
as though he hoped that he might at 
least have these tenants on his worth- 
less acres. 

“Woods’ names for things that there 
ain’t mone of,’  vouchsafed Mr. 
Crowther. “You owe me for twenty- 
two days’ work, nine shillin’s a day, 
amountin’ to——” 

“Here! Take that and shut up!” 
barked the cap’n, shoving bills at him. 
Then he wagged a stubby finger under 
Mr. Crowther’s nose. “Now you mark 
well what I say to you! This thing 
stays right here among us. If I hear 
of one yip comin’ from you about the 
way I’ve been done, I’ll come round to 
your place and chop you into mince- 
meat and feed you to that animile 
there!” 

“Oh, I’m ashamed enough for you so 
that I won’t ever open my mouth,” cried 
Mr. Crowther. He went out through 
the gate, dragging his sulky captive. 

“And you needn’t worry about me, 
neither,” affirmed Mr. Bodge, who had 
been standing unnoted in the shadow of 
the woodbine. 
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“Of course,” he continued, “I ain't 
got so thick with either of you gents 
as some others has in this place, never 
likin’ to push myself in where I ain’t 
wanted. But I know you are both 
gents and willin’ to use them right that 
uses you right.” 

It was not exactly a veiled threat, 
but it was a hint that checked certain 
remarks that the cap’n was about to 
address to the eavesdropper. Mr. 
Bodge took advantage of the truce, and 
seated himself on the edge of the porch, 
his peg-leg sticking straight out in for- 
lorn nakedness. 

“Investments is resky things in these 
days, Cap’n Sproul. Gold-mines—why, 
you can’t see down into them. Stock 
companies—why, you can’t see through 
’em, nor the ones that run ’em. And 
mark what has been done to you when 
you invested in the forest primeval! I 
knowed I was comin’ here at just the 
right time. I’ve got a wonderful power 
for knowin’ them things. So I came. 
I’m here. You need a good investment 
to square yourself for a poor one. Here 
it is!” He pulled off his dented derby 
and patted his bald head. 

“Skatin’-rink?” inquired the cap’n 
sarcastically. 

“Brains!” boomed Mr. Bodge sol- 
emnly. “But in these days brains 
have to be backed with capital. I’ve 
tried to fight it out, gents, on my own 
hook. I said to myself right along, 
‘Brains has got to win in the end, 
Bodge. Keep on!’ But have they? 
No! Five hundred partunts, gents, 
locked up in the brains of Eleazar 
Bodge! Strugglin’ to get out! And 
capital pooled against me!  Igno- 
ramuses foolin’ the world with make- 
shifts because they’ve got capital be- 
hind ’em to boost them and keep others 
down—and Bodge with five hundred 
partunts right here waitin’.” Again he 
patted the shiny sphere shoved above 
the riot of whiskers. 

The cap’n scrutinized the surface 
with sullen interest. 

“They’d better stay inside, whatever 
they are you're talkin’ about,” he 
growled. “They couldn’t pick up no 
kind of a livin’ on the outside.” 


“Gents, do you know what’s the most 
solemn sound in all nature?” Mr. 
Bodge went on. “I heard it as I came 
away from my house. It was my 
woman with the flour-barrel ended up 
and poundin’ on the bottom with the 
rollin’-pin to get out enough for the last 
batch of biscuit. The long roll beside 
the graves of departed heroes ain’t so 
sad as that sound. I see my oldest boy 
in the dooryard with the toes of his 
boots yawed open like sculpins’ mouths. 
My daughter has outgrown her dress 
till she has to wear two sets of wristers 
to keep her arms warm—and she looks 
like dressed poultry. And as for me, 
I don’t dare to set down enough to get 
real rested, because my pants are so 
thin I’m afraid I can’t coax ’em along 
through next winter. I’ve come to the 
place, gents, where I’ve give up. I can’t 
fight the trusts any longer without some 
backin’. I’ve got to have somebody 
take holt of me and get what’s in me 
out. I reelize it now. It’s in me. Once 
out it will make me and all them round 
me rich like a—a 9 

When Mr. Bodge halted for a simile 
Hiram grunted under his breath: “Like 
a compost heap.” 

“I was born the way I am—with 
something about me that the common 
run of men don’t have. How is it my 
brains gallop when other brains creep? 
It’s that mysterious force in me. See- 
in’ is believin’. Proof is better than 
talkin’. Cap’n Sproul, you just take 
hold of one of my whiskers and yank it 
out. Take any one, so long’s it’s a good 
lengthy one.” 

His tone was that of a sleight-of- 
hand man offering a pack of cards for 
a draw. 

The cap’n obeyed after Mr. Bodge 
had repeated his request earnestly sev- 
eral times, shoving his mat of beard out 
invitingly. 

Mr. Bodge took the whisker from the 
cap’n’s hand, pinched its butt firmly 
between thumb and forefinger, and ele- 
vated it in front of his face. It stuck 
straight up. Then it began to bend un- 
til its tip almost touched his lips. A 
moment thus and it bent in “the other 
direction. 
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“There!” cried Mr. Bodge trium- 
phantly. “Thomas A. Edison himself 
couldn’t do that with one of his whisk- 


right,” returned Hiram 

gravely. “He'd have to borrow one.” 

“A man that didn’t understand elec- 
tricity and 
the forces of 
nature, and 
that reel 
brains’ of a 
genius are a 
regular dyna- 
mo, might 
think that I 
done that 
with my 
breath. But 
there is a 
strange pow- 
er about me. 
All it needs 
is capital to 
develop it. 
You've got 
the capital, 
you gents. 
This ain’t 
any far-away 
invest- 
ment. It’s 
right here at 
home. I’ m 
all busi- 
ness when it 
comes to bus- 
EDS F pee 
He stuck up 
a grimy fin- 
ger. “You’ve 
got to con- 
cede the mys- 
terious pow- 
er, because 
you’ve seen it 
for your- 
selves. Now you come over to my 
house with me, and I’ll show you a few 
inventions that I’ve been able to put 
into shape in spite of the damnable com- 
bination of the trusts.” 

He slid off the porch and started 
away, beckoning them after him with 
the battered derby. 


“Poundin’ on the bottom with the rollin’-pin to get out enough 
Sor the last batch of biscuit.” 


“T’ve heard ’em buzz in my time, 
too,” sneered Hiram, pushing back his 
plug hat; “but that hummin’ is about 
the busiest yet. He could hold a lighted 
taller candle in his hand and jump off’n 
a roof and think he was a comet.” 

But the cap’n did not seem to be dis- 
posed to echo 
this scorn. 

“This here 
I've got may 
be only a no- 
tion, and it 
prob’ly is,” he 
said, knotting 
his gray 
brows, ‘‘and 
it don’t seem 
sensible. First 
sight of him 
you wouldn’t 
think he 
could be used. 
But when I 
laid eyes on 
old Dot-and- 
carry-one 
there, and 
when _he 
grabbed into 
this thing the 
way he did 
just as I was 
thinkin’ hard 
of what Colo- 
nel Gid Ward 
has done to 
me, it came 
over me that 
I was goin’ 
to find a use 
for him.” 

“How?” 
persisted the 
utilitari-. 
an Hiram. 

‘*Don’t 
have the least idea,” confessed the 
cap’n. “It’s like pickin’ up a stockin’ 
full of wet mud and walkin’ along ho- 
pin’ that you’ll meet the man you want 
to swat with it. I’m goin’ to pick him 
up.” 
He stumped off the piazza and fol- 
lowed Mr. Bodge. And Hiram, stop- ; 
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ping to relight his cigar, went along, 
too, reflecting that when a man has 
plenty of time on his hands he can af- 
ford to spend a little of it on the grati- 
fication of curiosity. 

The first exhibits in the domain of 
Bodge were not cheering or suggestive 
of value. For instance, from among the 
litter in a tumble-down shop Mr. Bodge 
produced something in the shape of a 
five-pointed star that he called his 
“Anti-stagger Shoe.” 

“T saw old Ike Bradley go past here 
with a hard-cider jag that looped over 
till its aidges dragged on the ground,” 
he explained. “I tied cross-pieces onto 
his feet, and he went along all level. 
Now see how a quick mind like mine 
acts? Here’s the anti-stagger shoe. To 
be kept in all city clubs and et cetry. 
Let like umbrellas. Five places in each 
shoe for a man to shove his foot. Can’t 
miss it. Then starts off braced front, 
sides, and behind.” 

Hiram sniffed and the cap’n was 
pensive, his thoughts apparently active, 
but not concerned in any way with the 
“Anti-stagger Shoe.” 

The “Patent Cat Identifier and Intro- 
ducer,” exhibited in actual operation in 
the Bodge home, attracted more favor- 
able attention from inspecting capital. 
Mr. Bodge explained that this device 
allowed a hard-working man to sleep 
after he once got into bed, and saved 
his wife from running around nights 
in her bare feet and getting cold, and 
incurring disease and doctors’ bills. It 
was an admitted fact in natural history, 
he stated, that the uneasy feline is either 
yowling to be let out or meowing on 
the window-sill to be let in. With quiet 
pride the inventor pointed to a panel in 
the door, hinged at the top. This per- 
mitted egress, but not ingress. 

“An ordinary, cheap inventor would 
have had the panel swing both ways,” 
said Mr. Bodge; “and he would have a 
kitchen full of strange cats, with a 
skunk or two throwed in for luck. You 
see that I’ve hinged a pane of win- 
der-glass, and hitched it to a beveled 
stick that tips inward. Cat gets up on 
the sill outside and meows. Dog runs 
to the winder and stands up to see, and 
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puts his paws on the stick because it’s 
his nature for to do so. Pane tips in. 
If it’s our cat, dog don’t stop her comin’ 
in. If it’s a strange cat—br-r-r, wow- 
wow! Off she goes!” 

Mr. Bodge noted with satisfaction 
the gleam of interest in capital’s eyes. 

“You can reckon that at least a mil- 
lion families in this country own cats— 
and the nature of cats and dogs can be 
depended on to be the same,” said Mr. 
Bodge. “It’s a self-actin’ proposition, 
this identifier and introducer; that 
means fortunes for all concerned just 
as soon as capital gets behind it. And 
I’ve got five hundred bigger partunts 
wrasslin’ around in my head.” 

But Cap’n Sproul continued to be ab- 
sorbed in thought, as though solution of 
a problem still eluded him. 

“But if capital takes holt of me,” pro- 
ceeded Mr. Bodge, “I want capital to 
have the full layout. There ain’t goin’ 


to be no reserves, the same as there 

is with most of these cheatin’ corpora- 

tions these days. You come with me.” 
They followed him into a scraggly 


orchard, and he broke a crotched limb 
from a tree. With a “leg” of this twig 
clutched firmly in either hand, he 
stumped about on the sward until the 
crotch suddenly turned downward. 

“There’s runnin’ water there,” an- 
nounced the wizard, stabbing the soil 
with his peg-leg. “I can locate a well 
anywhere, any place. When I use willer 
for a wand, it will twist in my hands 
till the bark peels off. You see, I’m full 
of it—whatever it is. I showed you that 
much with the whisker. I started in 
easy with you. It takes a strong mind 
to foller me. It makes me dizzy some- 
times to foller myself. I have to be 
careful and let out a link at a time, or 
I’d take folks right off’n their feet. 
Now you come with me and keep cool 
—or as cool as you can, because I’m go- 
in’ to tell you something that will give 
you sort of a mind-colic if you ain’t 
careful how you take it in.” 

He pegged ahead of them, led the 
way around behind a barn skeow- 
wowed in the last stages of dilapida- 
tion, and faced them with excitement 
vibrating his streaming whiskers. 
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“This, now,” he declared, “is just as 
though I took you into a national bank, 
throwed open the safe door, and said: 
‘Gents, help yourselves!’ ” 

He drew a curious object out of the 
breast pocket of his faded jumper. It 
was the tip of a cow’s horn securely 
plugged. Into this plug were inserted 
two strips of whalebone, and these he 
grasped, as he had clutched the “legs” 
of the apple-tree wand. 

“One of you lay some gold and silver 
down on the ground,” he requested. 
“I’d do it, but T ain’t got a cent in my 
pocket.” 

Hiram obeyed, his expression plainly 
showing his curiosity. 

When Mr. Bodge advanced and 
stood astride over the money, the cow’s 
horn turned downward and the whale- 
bone strips twisted. 

“It’s a divinin’-rod to find buried 
treasure,” said Mr. Bodge; “and it’s the 
only one in the world like it, because I 
made it myself, and I wouldn’t tell an 
angel the secret Of the stuff I’ve 
plugged in there. You see for yourself 
what it will do when it comes near gold 
or silver.” 

Hiram turned a cold stare on his 
wistful eagerness, 

“T don’t know what you’ve got in 
there, nor why it acts that way,” said 
the showman, “but from what I know 
about money, the most of it’s well taken 
care of by the men that own it ; and just 
what good it’s goin’ to do to play 
pointer-dog with that thing there, and 
go round and flush loose change and 
savin’s’ banks, is more than I can fig- 
ger.” 

Mr. Bodge merely smiled a mysteri- 
ous and superior smile. 

“Cap’n Sproul,” said he, “in your sea- 
farin’ days didn’t you use to hear the 
sailormen sing this: And he piped in 
weak falsetto: 


Oh, I’ve been a ghost on Cod Lead Nubble, 
Sence died—sence I died. 
I buried of it deep with a lot of trouble, 
And the chist it was in was locked up 
double, 
And I’m a-watchin’ of it still on Cod Lead 
Nubble, 
Sence I died—sence I died. 


“It’s the old Cap Kidd song,” ad- 
mitted the cap’n, a gleam of new inter- 
est in his eyes. 

“As a seafarin’ man, you know that 
there was a Cap’n Kidd, don’t you?” 

Cap’n Sproul wagged nod of assent. 

“He sailed and he sailed, and he 
robbed, and he buried his treasure? ain’t 
that so?” 

“I believe that’s the idea,” said the 
cap’n conservatively. 

“And it’s still buried, because it ain’t 
been dug up, or else we'd have heard of 
it. Years ago I read all that hist’ry 
ever had to say about it. I said then to 
myself, ‘Bodge,’ says I, ‘if the treasure 
of old Cap Kidd is ever found, it will 
be you with your wonderful powers 
that will find it!’ I always said that to 
myself. I know it now. Here’s the 
tool.”” He shook the cow’s horn under 
the cap’n’s nose. 

“Why ain’t you been down and dug it 
up?” asked Hiram, with cold practical- 
ity. 

“Diggin’ old Cap Kidd’s treasure 
ain’t, like digging a mess of potaters for 
dinner, Mr. Look. The song says ‘Cod 
Lead Nubble.’ Old Cap Kidd com- 
posed that song; and he put in the 
wrong place just to throw folks off'n 
the track. But if I had capital behind 
me, I’d hire a schooner and sail round 
them islands down there, one after the 
other ; and with that power that’s in me 
I could tell the right island the minute 
I got near it. Then set me ashore, and 
see how quick this divinin’-rod would 
put me over that chist! But it’s buried 
deep. It’s goin’ to take muscle and grit 
to dig it up. But the right crew can 
do it—and that’s where capital comes 
in. Capital ain’t ever tackled it right, 
and that’s why capital ain’t got hold of 
that treasure.” 

“T reckon I’ll be movin’ along,” re- 
marked Hiram, with resentment bris- 
tling the horns of his mustache ; “it’s the 
first time I ever had a man pick me out 
as a candidate for a gold brick, and the 
feelin’ ain’t a pleasant one.” 

But the cap’n grasped his arm with 
detaining grip. 

“This thing is openin’ up. It ain’t 
all clear, but it’s openin’. I had instink 
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that I could use him. But I couldn’t 
figger it. It ain’t all straightened out 
in my mind yet. But when you said 
‘gold brick’ it seemed to be clearer.” 

Hiram blinked inquiringly at his 
enigmatic friend. 

“Tt was what I was thinkin’ of—gold 
brick,” the cap’n went on. “I thought 
that probably you knew some stylish 
and reliable gold-bricker—havin’ met 
same when you was travelin’ round in 
the show business.” 

Replying to Mr. Look’s indignant 
snort, Cap’n Sproul hastened to say: 
“Oh, I don’t mean that you had any 
gold-bricker friends, but that you knew 
one I. could hire. Probably, though, 
you don’t know of any. Most like you 
don’t. I realize that the gold-bricker 
idea ain’t the one to use. There’s the 
trouble in findin’ a reliable one. And 
even when the feller got afoul of him, 
the chances are the old land-pirut’ 
would steal the brick. This here’”— 
jabbing thumb at Mr. Bodge—“is 
fresher bait. I believe the old shark 
will gobble- it if he’s fished for right. 
What’s your idea?” 

“Well, generally speakin’,’ drawled 
Hiram sarcastically, “it is that you’ve 
got softenin’ of the brain. I can’t make 
head or tail out of anything that you’re 
sayin’.” 

Cap’n Sproul waked suddenly from 
the reverie in which he had been talk- 
ing as much to himself as to Hiram. 

“Say, look here, you can understand 
this, can’t you, that I’ve been done 
out of good property—buncoed by a 
jeeroosly old hunk of hornbeam?” 

“Oh, I got bulletins on that, all right,” 
assented Hiram. 

“Well, from what you know of me, 
do you think I’m the kind of a man 
that’s goin’ to squat like a hen in a 
dust-heap and not do him? Law? To 
Tophet with your law! Pneumony, 
lightnin’, and lawyers—they’re the same 
thing spelled different. I’m just goin’ 
to do him, that’s all, and instink is whis- 
perin’ how.” He turned his back on 
the showman and ran calculating eye 
over Mr. Bodge. 

“T don’t hardly see how that old hair 
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mattress there is goin’ to be rung in on 
the deal,” growled Hiram. 

“Nor I,” agreed the cap’n frankly; 
“not so fur as the details appear to me 
just now. But there’s something about 
him that gives me hopes.” He pulled 
out his wallet, licked his thumb, and 
peeled off a bill. 

“Bodge, so fur’s I can see now, you 
seem to be a good investment. I don’t 
know just yet how mich it is goin’ to 
take. to capitalize you, but here’s ten 
dollars for an option. You understand 
now that I’m president of you, and my 
friend here is sekertary. And you're to 
keep your mouth shut.” 

Mr. Bodge agreed with effusive 
gratitude, and capital went its way. 
The inventor chased after them with 
thumping peg-leg to inquire whether he 
should first perfect the model of the 
“cat identifier,” or develop his idea of 
an automatic chore-doer, started by the 
rooster tripping a trigger as he de- 
scended to take his matutinal sniff of 
air. 

“You just keep in practise with that 
thing,” commanded the cap’n, pointing 
to the cow’s horn. a 

“T don’t see even yet how you are 
goin’ to do it,” remarked Hiram, as they 
separated a half-hour later at Cap’n 
Sproul’s gate. 

“Nor I,” said the cap’n; “but a lot 
of meditation and a little prayer will do 
wonders in this world, especially when 
you’re mad enough.” 

The night seemed to afford counsel, 
for the next day he walked into the 
dooryard of Colonel Gideon Ward with 
features composed to an almost startling 
expression of amiability. The colonel, 
haunted by memories and stung by a 
guilty conscience, appeared at the door, 
and his mien indicated that he was pre- 
pared for instant and desperate combat. 

At the end of a half-hour’s discourse, 
wholly by the cap’n, his face had lost 
a measure of its belligerency, but sullen 
fear had taken its place. For Cap’n 
Sproul’s theme had been the need of 
peace and mutual confidence in families, 
forbearance and forgetfulness of in- 
juries that had been mutual. The cap’n 
explained that almost always property 





troubles were 
the root of 
family _ evils, 
and that as 
soon as prop- 
erty disputes 
were elimi- 
nated in his 
case, he at 
once had 
come to a re- 
alizing sense 
of his own 
mistakes and 
unfair atti- 
tude, and had 
come to make 
frank and 
manly con- 
fession, and 
to shake 
hands. Would 
the _ colonel 
shake hands? 

The colo- 
nel shook 
hands appre- 
hensive- 
ly, bending 
back and 
ready to duck 
as bdDiow. 
Would the 
colonel con- 
sent to mu- 
tual forgive- 
ness, and to 
dwell there- 
after in 
bonds of 
brotherly affection? The colonel had 
only voiceless stammerings for reply, 
which the cap’n translated to his own 
satisfaction, and went away, casting the 
radiance of that startling amiability 
over his shoulder as he departed. Colo- 
nel Ward stared after the pudgy figure 
as long as it remained in sight, mutter- 
ing his boding thoughts. 

It required daily visits for a week to 
make satisfactory impress on the colo- 
nel’s mistrustful fears, but the cap’n was 
patient. In the end, Colonel Ward, 
having fearfully viewed this astonish- 
ing conversion from all points, accepted 
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He stumped about on the sward until the crotch suddenly turned downward. 


the amity as proof of the guileless na- 
ture of a simple seaman, and on his 
own part reciprocated with warmth— 
laying up treasures of friendship against 
that possible day of discovery and wrath 
that his guilty conscience suggested. 

If Colonel Ward, striving to recipro- 
cate, had not been so anxious to please 
Cap’n Sproul in all his vagaries, he 
would have barked derisive laughter at 
the mere suggestion of the Captain 
Kidd treasure, to the subject of which 
the simple seaman aforesaid led by easy 
stages. The colonel admitted that Mr. 
30dge had located a well for him by 
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use of a wich-hazel rod, but allowed 
that the buried-treasure proposition was 
too stiff batter for him to swallow. He 
did come at last to accept Cap’n 
Sproul’s dictum that there was once a 
Captain Kidd, and that he had buried 
vast wealth somewhere—for Cap’n 
Sproul as a sailorman seemed to be en- 
titled to the possession of authority on 
that subject. But beyond that point 
there was reservation that didn’t fit with 
Cap’n Sproul’s calculations. 

“Blast his old pork rind!” confided 
the cap’n to Hiram. “I can circle him 
round and round the pen easy enough, 
but when I try to head him through the 
gate, he just sets back and blinks them 
hog eyes at me and grunts. To get 
near him at all I had to act simple, and 
I reckon I’ve overdone it. Now he 
thinks I don’t know enough to know 
that old Bodge is mostly whiskers and 
guesses. He’s known Bodge longer’n 
I have, and Bodge don’t seem to be 
right bait. I can’t get into his wallet 
by first plan.” 

“It wasn’t no kind of a plan, any- 
way,” said Hiram bluntly. “It wouldn’t 
be stickin’ him good and plenty enough 
to have Bodge unloaded onto him just 
Bodge and northin’ else done. *Twasn’t 
complicated enough.” 

“T ain’t no good on complicated 
plots,” mourned Cap’n Sproul. 

“You see,” insisted Hiram, “you don’t 
understand dealin’ with jay nature the 
same as I do. Once in a while they’ll 
bite a bare hook, but not often. Jays 
don’t get hungry till they see sure 
things. Your plain word of old Cap 
Kidd and buried treasure sounds good, 
and that’s all. In the shell-game, the 
best operator lets the edge of the shell 
rest on the pea carelesslike, as though 
he didn’t notice it, and then joggles it 
down over as if by accident; and, hon- 
est, the jay hates to take the money, it 
looks so easy! In the candy-game 
there’s nothing doin’ until the jay thinks 
he catches you puttin’ a twenty-dollar 
bill into the package. Then look 
troubled, and try to stop him from buy- 
in’ that package! You ain’t done any- 
thing to show your brother-in-law that 
Bodge ain’t a blank.” 
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The cap’n turned discouraged gaze 
on his friend. “I’ve got to give it up,” 
he complained. “I ain’t crook enough. 
He’s done me, and I'll have to stay 
done.” 

Hiram tapped the ashes from his 
cigar, musingly surveyed his diamond 
ring, and at last said: “I ain’t a butter- 
in. But any time you get ready to holler 
for advice from friends, just holler.” 

“T holler,” said the cap’n dispiritedly. 

“Holler heard by friends,” snapped 
Hiram briskly. “Friends all ready with 
results of considerable meditation. You 
go right over and tell your esteemed 
relative that you’re organizin’ an expe- 
dition to discover Cap Kidd’s treasure, 
and invite him to go along as member 
of your family, free gratis for nothin’, 
all bills paid, and much obleeged to him 
for pleasant company.” 

“Me pay the bills?” demanded the 
cap’n. 

“Money advanced for development 
work on Bodge, that’s all! To be taken 
care of when Bodge is watered ready 
for sale. Have thorough understandin’ 
with esteemed relative that no shares in 
Bodge are for sale. Esteemed relative 
to be told that any attempt on the trip 
to buy into Bodge will be considered 
fightin’ talk. Bodge and all results 
from Bodge are yours, and you need 
him along—esteemed relative—to see 
that you have a square deal. That re- 
moves suspicion, and teases at the same 
time.” 

“Will he go?” asked Cap’n Sproul 
anxiously. 

“He will,” declared Hiram, with 
conviction. “A free trip combined 
with a chance of perhaps doin’ over 
again such an easy thing as you seem to 
be won’t ever be turned down by Colo- 
nel Gideon Ward.” 

At nine o’clock that evening Cap’n 
Sproul knocked at Hiram Look’s front 
door and stumped in eagerly. “He'll 
go!” he reported. ‘Now let me in on 
full details of plan.” 

“Details of plan will be handed to 
you from time to time as you need ’em 
in your business,” said Hiram firmly. 
“T don’t dare to load you. Your trigger 
acts too quick.” 
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“For a man that is handlin’ Bodge, 
and is.payin’ all the bills, I don’t seem 
to have much to do with this thing,” 
grunted the cap’n sullenly. 

“T’'ll give you something to do. To- 
morrow you go round town and hire 
half a dozen men—say, Jackson Dens- 
low, Zeburee Nute, Brad Wade, Seth 
Swanton, Ferd Parrott, and Ludelphus 
Murray. Be sure they’re all members 
of the Ancient and Honorable Fire- 
men’s Association.” 

“Hire ’em for what?” 

“Treasure-huntin’ crew. I'll go with 
you. I’m their foreman, and I can 
make them keep their mouths shut. T’ll 
show you later why we’ll need just those 
kind of men.” 

The cap’n took these orders with 
dogged resignation. 

“Next day you'll start with Bodge 
and charter a packet in Portland for a 
pleasure cruise—you needin’ a sniff of 
salt air after bein’ cooped up on shore 
for so long. Report when ready, and 
I’ll come along with men and esteemed 
relative.” 

“It sounds almighty complicated for 
a plot,” said the cap’n. In his heart he 
resented Hiram’s masterfulness and his 
secretiveness. 

“This ain’t no timber-land deal,” re- 
torted Hiram smartly, and with cutting 
sarcasm. “You may know how to sail 
a ship and lick Portygee sailors, but 
there’s some things that you can af- 
ford to take advice in.” 

On the second day Cap’n Sproul de- 
parted unobtrusively front Scotaze, with 
the radiant Mr. Bodge in a new suit of 
ready-made clothes as his seat-mate in 
the train. 

Scotaze perked up and goggled its as- 
tonishment when Hiram Look shipped 
his pet elephant, Imogene, by freight in 
a cattle-car, and followed by next train 
accompanied by various tight-mouthed 
members of the Scotaze fire department, 
and Colonel Gideon Ward. 

Cap’n Sproul had the topmast 
schooner Aurilla P. Dobson handily 
docked at Commercial Wharf, and re- 
ceived his crew and brother-in-law with 
cordiality, that changed to lowering 
gloom when Hiram followed ten min- 


utes later towing the placid Imogene, 
and followed by a wondering concourse 
of men and boys whom his triumphal 
parade through the streets from the 
freight station had attracted. With a 
nimbleness acquired in years of tour- 
ing the elephant came on board. 

Cap’n Sproul gazed for a time on this 
unwieldy passenger, surveying the ar- 
rival of various drays laden with tackle, 
shovels, mysterious boxes, and baled 
hay, and then took Hiram aside, deep 
discontent wrinkling his forehead. 

“I know pretty well why you wanted 
Gid Ward along on the trip. I’ve got 
sort of a dim idea why you invited the 
Hecly fire department; and perhaps” 
you know what we’re goin’ to do with 
all that dunnage on them trucks. But 
what in the devil you’re goin’ to do with 
that cust-fired old elephant—and she 
advertisin’ this thing to the four cor- 
ners of God’s creation—well, it’s got 
my top-riggin’ snarled.” 

“Sooner you get your crew to work 
loadin’, sooner you'll get away from 
sassy questions,” replied Hiram serene- 
ly, wagging his head at the intrusive 
crowd massing along the dock’s edge. 
And the cap’n, impressed by the logic 
of the advice, and stung by the manner 
in which Hiram had intoned “sassy 
questions,” pulled the peak of his cap 
over his eyes, and became for once 
more in his life the autocrat of the quar- 
ter-deck. 

An hour later the packet was slug- 
gishly butting waves with her blunt 
bows in the lower harbor, Cap’n Sproul 
hanging to the weather-worn wheel, 
and roaring perfectly awful profanity 
at the clumsy attempts of his make- 
shift crew. 

“T’ve gone to sea with most every- 
thing in the line of cat-meat on two 
legs,” he snarled to Hiram, who leaned 
against the rail puffing at a long cigar 
with deep content; “but I’ll be billy- 
hooed if I ever saw six men before who 
pulled on the wrong rope every time, 
and pulled the wrong way on every 
wrong rope. You take them and—and 
that elephant,” he added, grimly hang- 
ing to that point of dispute ; “and we’ve 
got an outfit that I’m ashamed to have 
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the Atlantic Ocean see me in company 
with.” 

“Don’t let that elephant fuss you up,” 
said Hiram, complacently regarding 
Imogene couched in the waist. 

“But there ain’t northin’ sensible you 
can do with her.” 

Hiram cocked his cigar pertly. 

“A remark, 

Cap’n Sproul, 
that shows 
you need a 
general man- 
ager with 
foresight like 
me. When 
you get to 
hoistin’ dirt 
in buck- 
ets she’ll be 
worth a hun- 
dred dollars 
an hour, and 
beat any 
steam winch 
ever oper- 
ated.” 


Again the 
cap’n felt 
resent- 


ment boil 
sourly within 
him. This 
doling of 
plans and 
plot to him 
seemed to be 
a reflec- 
tion on his in- 
telligence. 

““Reck- 
on it’s buried 
deep, do 
you?’”’ in- 
quired Colo- 
nel Ward, a flavor of satiric skepticism 
in his voice. He was gazing quizzical- 
ly forward to where Mr. Bodge sat 
on the capstan’s drum-head, his nose 
elevated with wistful eagerness, his 
whiskers flapping about his ears, his 
eyes straight ahead. 

“It’s buried deep,” said Hiram, with 
conviction. “It’s buried deep, because 
there’s a lot of it, and it was worth while 


The colonel’s gaunt frame outlined against the morning sun. 
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to bury it deep. A man like Cap Kidd 
wa’n’t scoopin’ out a ten-foot hole and 
buryin’ a million dollars, and goin’ off 
and leavin’ it to be pulled like a pa’snip 
by the first comer.” 
“A million dollars!” echoed the 
colonel. 
“Nothin’ less! History says it. 
There was a 
lot of money 
flyin’ around 
the world in 
them days, 
and. Ce p 
Kidd knew 
how to get 
holt of it. 
The trouble is 
with people, 
colonel, they 
forget that 
there was a 
lot of gold in 
the world be- 
fore the 
"Forty- 
niners got 
busy.” 

Ph Me aad 
Bodge,”’ 
snorted the 
colonel. 
“He ” 

“Certain 
men for cer- 
tain things,” 
declared 
Hiram firmly. 
“Most every 
genius is 
more or less 
a lunatic. It 
needed cap- 
ital to devel- 
op Bodge. 

It’s takin’ capital to make Bodge and 
his idea worth anything. This is 
straight business run on business prin- 
ciples. Bodge is only a part of the 
equipment. Bodge is like one of them 
dirt ‘buckets, like a piece of tackle, like 
Imogene there. He’s capitalized. 

“Well, he gets his share, don’t he?” 
asked Colonel Ward, his business in- 
stinct at the fore. 
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“Not by a blame sight,” declared 
Hiram, to the cap’n’s astonished alarm. 
“It would be like givin’ a dirt bucket 
or that elephant a share.” 

When the cap’n was about to expostu- 
late, Hiram kicked him unobserved, and 
went on: “I’m bein’ confidential with 
you, colonel, because you’re one of the 
family, and of course are interested in 
seein’ your brother-in-law make good. 
Who is takin’ all the resks? The 
cap’n. Bodge is only a hired man. The 
cap’n takes all profits. That’s business. 
But of course it’s between us.” 

When Colonel Ward strolled away in 
meditative mood the cap’n made indig- 
nant remonstrance. 

“Ain’t I got trouble enough on my 
hands with them six Durham steers for- 
rads to manage without gettin’ into a 
free fight with old Bodge?” he de- 
manded. “There ain’t any treasure, 
anyway. You don’t believe it any 
more’n I do.” 

“You're right!” assented Hiram. 

“But Bodge believes it, and when it 
gets to him that we’re goin’ to do him, 
you can’t do anything with him, any 
more’n you could with a wild hyeny.” 

“When you hollered for my help in 
this thing,” said the old showman, 
boring the cap’n with inexorable eye, 
“you admitted that you were no good 
on complicated plots, and put every- 
thing into my hands. It will stay in my 
hands, and I don’t want any advice. 
Any time you want to operate by your- 
self, put me and Imogene ashore and 
operate.” 

For the next twenty-four hours the 
affairs of the Aurilla P. Dobson were 
administered without unnecessary con- 
versations between the principals. 

On the afternoon of the second day 
Mr. Bodge, whom no solicitation could 
coax from his vigil on the capstan, 
broke his trance. 

“That’s the island,” he shouted, flap- 


ping both hands to mark his choice. It’ 


wasn’t an impressive islet. There were 
a few acres of sand, some scraggy 
spruces, and a thrusting of ledge. 

Mr. Bodge was the first man into 
the yawl, sat in its bow, his head pro- 
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jected forward like a whiskered figure- 
head, and was the first on the beach. 

“He’s certainly the spryest peg-legger 
I ever saw,” commented Hiram admir- 
ingly, as the treasure-hunter started 
away, his cow’s horn divining-rod in 
position. The members of Hecla 
fire department, glad to feel land under 
their country feet once more, capered 
about on the beach, surveying the lim- 
ited attractions with curious eyes. Zeb- 
uree Nute, gathering seaweed to carry 
home to his wife, stripped the surface 
of a boulder, and called excited atten- 
tion to an anchor and a cross rudely 
hacked into the stone. 

“It’s old Cap Kidd’s mark,” whis- 
pered Hiram to Colonel Ward. And 
with keen gaze he noted the colonel’s 
tongue lick his blue lips, and saw the 
gold lust beginning to gleam in his 
eyes. 

Hiram was the only one who noted 
that, concealed under more seaweed, 
there was a date whose modernity 
hinted that the inscription was the work 
of some loafing yachtsman. 

As he rose from his knees he saw 
Mr. Bodge pause on a hillock, arms 
rigidly akimbo, the point of the cow’s 
horn directed straight down. 

“T’ve found it!” he squealed. “It’s 
here! Come on, come one, come all 
and dig, for God sakes.” 

The excitement of those first few 
hours was too much for the self-control 
of Colonel Gideon Ward’s avaricious 
nature. He hesitated a long time, 
blinking hard as each shovelful of dirt 
sprayed against the breeze. Then he 
grasped an opportunity when he could 
talk with Cap’n Sproul apart, and said 
huskily : 

“It’s still all guesswork and uncer- 
tain, and you stand to lose a lot of ex- 
pense. I know I promised not to talk 
business with you, but couldn’t you con- 
sider a proposition to stand in even?” 

The cap’n glared on him severely. 

“Do you think it’s a decent proposi- 
tion to step up to me and ask me to sell 
you gold dollars for a cent apiece? 
When you came on this trip you under- 
stood that Bodge was mine, and that he 
and this scheme wa’n’t for sale. Don’t 
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ever mention it again, or you and me'll 
have trouble.” 

And Colonel Ward went back to 
watch the digging, angry, lusting, and 
disheartened. 

The next day the hole was far enough 
advanced to require the services of 
Imogene as bucket-lifter. That docile 
animal obligingly swam ashore, to the 
great admiration of all spectators. 

On that day was noted first a gloom 
that was settling on the spirits of Mr. 
Bodge. The gloom dated from a con- 
versation held very privately the eve- 
ning before between Mr. Bodge and 
Colonel Ward. 

Mr. Bodge, pivoting on his peg-leg, 
stood at the edge of the deepening hole 
with a doleful air that did not accord 
with his enthusiastic claims as a treas- 
ure-hunter. That night he had another 
private conference with Colonel Ward; 
and the next day he stood beside the 
hole and muttered constantly in the con- 
fidential retirement of his whiskers. On 
the third day he had a murderous look 
in his eyes every time he turned them 
in the direction of Cap’n Sproul. On 
the night of the fourth day Hiram de- 
tected him hopping softly on bare foot 
across the cabin of the Dobson toward 
the stateroom of Cap’n Sproul. He 
carried his unstrapped peg-leg in his 
hand, holding it as he would a weapon. 
Detected, he explained to Hiram with 
guilty confusion that he was walking 
in his sleep. The next night, at his own 
request, he was left alone on the island, 
where he might indulge in the frailty of 
somnambulism’ without danger to any 
one. 

Colonel Ward, having missed his 
usual private conference with Mr. 
Bodge that night, and betraying a cer- 
tain uneasiness on that account, gobbled 
a hurried breakfast, took the dingey, 
and went ashore alone. 

Cap’n Sproul and Hiram Look, step- 
ping from the yawl upon the beach a 
half-hour later, saw the colonel’s gaunt 
frame outlined against the morning sun, 
He was leaning over the hole, hands on 
his knees, and appeared to be very in- 
tently engaged. 

“There’s something underhanded go- 
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ing on here, and I propose to find out 
what it is,” growled the cap’n. 

“Noticed it, have you?” inquired 
Hiram cheerfully. 

“T notice some things that I don’t 
talk a whole lot about.” 

“T’m glad you have,”’ went on Hiram 
serenely, oblivious as to a possible taunt 
regarding his own reticence. “It’s a 
part of the plot, and plot aforesaid is 
now ripe enough to be picked. Or, to 
put it another way, I figger that the 
esteemed relative has bit and has swal- 
lered the hook.” 

“Ain’t it about time I got let in on 
this ?” demanded the cap’n, with heat. 

With an air as though about to im- 
part a vital secret, Hiram grasped the 
cap’n’s arm and whispered: “I’ll tell 
you just what you’ve got to do to make 
the thing go. You say ‘Yes’ when I 
tell you to.” 

Then he hurried up the hill, Cap’n 
Sproul puffing at his heels and revolv- 
ing venomous thoughts. 

It was a deep hole and a gloomy hole, 
but when the two arrived at the edge 
they could see Mr. Bodge at the bottom. 
His peg-leg was unstrapped, and he 
held it clutched in both hands, and 
brandished it at them the moment their 
heads appeared over the edge. 

“And there you be, you robber!” he 
squalled. “You would pick cents off’n 
a dead man’s eyes, and bread out of the 
mouths of infants.” He stopped his 
tirade long enough to suck at the neck 
of a black bottle: ‘Come on! Come 
one, come all!’ he screamed. “I'll split 
every head open. I'll stay here till I 
starve. Ye'll have to walk over my 
dead body to get it.” 

“Well, he’s good and drunk, and gone 
crazy into the bargain,” snorted the 
cap’n disgustedly. 

“It’s a sad thing,” remarked Colonel 
Ward, his little, hard eyes gleaming 
with singular fires, and trying to com- 
pose his features. “I’m afraid of what 
may happen if any one tries to go down 
there.” 

“T’ll come pretty near to goin’ down 
my own hole if I want to,” blurted the 
cap’n. 

“T’ll kill ye jest so sure’s hell’s a good 
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place to thaw plumbin’,” cried Mr. 
Bodge. “I’ve got ye placed. You was 
goin’ to steal my brains. You was goin’ 
to suck Bodge dry and laugh behind his 
back. You're an old thief and liar.” 

“There’s no bald-headed old sosh that 
can call me names—not when I can stop 
it by droppin’ a rock on his head,” 
gritted the cap’n. 

“You don’t mean to say you’d hurt 
that unfortunate man?” inquired Colo- 
nel Ward. “He has gone insane, I 


His peg-leg was unstrapped, and he held it clutched in both hands. 
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think. He ought to be treated gently. 
I probably feel different about it than 
either of you, who are comparative 
strangers in Scotaze. But I’ve always 
known Eleazar Bodge, and I should 
hate to see any harm come to him. As 
it is, his brain has been turned by this 
folly over buried treasure.” The colo- 
nel tried to speak with calmness and 
dignity, but his tones were husky and 
his voice trembled. “Perhaps I can 
handle him better than any of the rest 
of you. I was talkin’ with him when 
you came up.” 

“You all go away and leave me with 
Colonel Gid Ward,’ bawled Bodge. 
“He’s the only friend I’ve got in the 
world. He'll be good to me.” 

“It’s pretty bad busi- 
ness,” commented Hiram, 
peering down into the pit 
with much apprehension. 

“It’s apt to be worse be- 
fore it’s over with,” re- 
turned the colonel. 

And, catching a look in 

Hiram’s eyes 

, that seemed 

fap to hint at 

something, he 

called the 

showman 
aside. 

Al Sane ae 
talk with my 
brother- 
in-law,” he be- 
gan. “abe 
seems to get 
very impatient 
with me when 
we try to talk 
business. But 
I’ve got a 
proposition to 
make, and 
perhaps I 
can make it 
through you.” 

Then, seeing 
that the cap’n 
was bend- 
ing malevolent 
gaze on them, 
he drew Hiram 
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farther away, and entered into spirited 
colloquy. 

“It’s this way,” reported the show- 
man, returning at last to the cap’n, and 
holding him firmly by the coat lapel. 
“As you and I have talked it, you’ve 
sort of got cold feet on this treasure 
proposition.” This was news to the 
cap’n, but his eyelids did not so much 
as quiver. “Here you are now up 
against a man that’s gone crazy, and 
that’s threatenin’ to kill you, and may 
do so if you try to do more business 
with him. Colonel Ward says he’s 
known him a good many years, and 
pities him in his present state, and 
more than that, has got sort of inter- 
ested in this Cap Kidd treasure business 
himself, and has a little money he’d like 
to spend on it—and to help Mr. Bodge. 
Proposition by Colonel Ward is that if 
you'll step out and turn over Mr. 
Bodge and this hole to him just as it 
stands, he’ll hand you his check now 
for fifteen thousand dollars, and”—the 
showman hastened to stop the cap’n’s 
amazed gasping by adding decisively— 
“as your friend and general manager 
of this expedition, and knowin’ your 
feelin’s pretty well, I’ve accepted and 
herewith hand you check. Members of 
Hecla fire company will please take 
notice of trade. Do I state it right, 
Colonel Ward?” 

The colonel, with high color mantling 
his thin cheeks, affirmed hoarsely. 

“And, bein’ induced to do this mostly 
out of regard for Mr. Bodge, he thinks 
it’s best for us to sail away so that 
Mr. Bodge can calm himself. We'll 
send a packet from Portland to take ’em 
off. They would like to stay here and 
prospect for a few days. Right, Colo- 
nel Ward?” 

The colonel affirmed once more. 

And, casting one more look into the 
hole, another at his inexplicable brother- 
in-law, and almost incredulous gaze at 
the check in his hand, Cap’n Sproul 
stumped off down the hill. 

It was an hour later before he had 
opportunity of a word with Hiram, who 
had just finished the embarkation of 
Imogene. 


“My gawd, Hiram!” he gasped, “how 
did you skin this out of him?” 

“IT could have got twenty-five thou- 
sand just as quick,” replied the show- 
man. “You take a complicated plot like 
that, and when it does get ripe it’s easy 
pickin’, When old Dot-and-carry got 
to pokin’ around in that hole this morn- 
in’ and come upon the chist bound with 
iron, after scrapin’ away about a foot 
of dirt, he jest naturally concluded he'd 
rather. be equal partners with Colonel 
Gid Ward than be with you what I ex- 
plained he was to the colonel, so that 
colonel could pass same on to help the 
plot.” 

“Chist bound with iron?” demanded 
the cap’n. 7: 

“Cover of old planks that Ludelphus 
and I patched up with strap iron down 
in the hold and planted after dark last 
night. Yes, sir, with old Bodge stand- 
in’ there as he was to-day, and reportin’ 
to Ward what he had under foot, I 
could have got ten thousand more out 
of esteemed relative. But I reckoned 
that fifteen thousand stood for quite a 
lot of profit on timber-lands.” 

The cap’n gazed aloft to see that the 
dingy canvas of the Dobson was draw- 
ing, and again surveyed the check. 

“T reckon I’ll cash it in before makin’ 
any arrangements to send a packet out 
after ’em,” he remarked. 

After a few moments of blissful 
contemplation, he said with a little note 
of regret in his voice: “I wish you 
had let me know about that plankin’. 
I'd have liked to put a little writin’ un- 
der it—something sarcastic, that they 
could sort of meditate on when they sit 
there in that hole and look at each 
other.” 

“It was a complicated plot,” he 
went on. ‘And it had to be. When you 
sell a bunch of whiskers and a hole in 
the ground for fifteen thousand dollars, 
it means more brain-work than would 
be needed in selling enough gold bricks 
to build a meetin’-house.” 

And with such and similar gratula- 
tory communings they found their sail 
across the sunlit sea that day an ad- 
venturing full of rich contentment. 























INTERIOR OF THE CLOISTERS. 


EACH SISTER IS OUTSIDE OF HER OWN CELL DOOR, AND THE SUPERIOR AT THE FAR 


END IS READING ALOUD TO THEM 


YW iVere 


OUTHWARD from Paris, in the 
spring of the year, go the smart 
Parisiennes, all making for one of 

the most beautiful and fashionable sea- 
side resorts in the world, the far-famed 
Biscavan town of Biarritz, where the 
Atlantic rollers come in fifteen or twen- 
ty feet high, and break on the wild 
and fantastic rock masses with superb 
effect. 

The hotels, restaurants, orchestras 
and other accessories of fashionable life 
at Biarritz equal those of Monte Carlo, 
Palm Beach, Cairo and the two or three 
other resorts of that rank. 

It is, therefore, all the more striking 
to consider that within two or three 
miles of the Biarritz Casino may be 
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found a community of gentle ladies, 
many of them of high birth and rank, 
who have deliberately elected to enter 
an order, or sisterhood, or nunnery, 
which exacts a vow of practically per- 
petual silence. 

It is not difficult to understand that 
the Parisienne is often glad to leave her 
Paquin gowns behind her; to forget for 
a brief season the allurements of the 
Rue de la Paix, and her thousand and 
one faitaisies, such as diamond brace- 
lets and cardcases for her poodle—to 
leave these things, I say, and go out to 
the Convent of the Bernardines, or Si- 
lent Sisters, whose primitive establish- 
ment, apparently cut off from the world 
altogether, lies buried in a lovely pine 
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sun going down in a blaze of crimson 
and gold, with mauves and pinks and 
greens that are gradually swallowed up 
and blotted out by the lower spurs of 
the Pyrenees, both in France and 
Spain. 

As one leaves the gay town behind, 
where most likely Kubelik and Ysaye 
are playing, Duse and Bernhardt acting, 
for the entertainment of aristocratic 
crowds of the French, Russian, Eng- 
lish, Spanish and American mondes, 
one marvels that women should take 
practically a vow of eternal silence, such 
as the Bernardine Sisters do, with the 
utmost deliberation and foresight. For 
these sweet-faced creatures never open 
their lips to speak except under quite 
extraordinary circumstances, and even 
then they have to go through the most 
trying prostrations to the earth before 
the Mother Superior, to kiss the ground 
and recite certain formulas of prayer 
before the necessary permission is ac- 
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THE AVENUE LEAIMNG TO THE 
ABODE OF THE SILENT 
SISTERS 


forest in the Com- 
mune of Anglet, about 
two and a half miles 
from Biarritz. 
The convent was 
founded about half a 
century ago by the 
Abbé Cestac, some ten 
years after the instal- 
lation and inaugura- 
tion of the refuge 
which may be seen 
close by. One can 
imagine nothing more 
charming than an eve- 
ning walk out as far AN ALTAR IN THE GROUNDS MADE BY THE SISTERS OUT OF OLD NEWSPAPERS. 
as Anglet, with the OUR LADY OF PITY 





WOMEN NEVER 


ANOTHER ALTAR MADE BY THE SILENT SISTERS OUT OF OLD NEWSPAPERS. 


corded to utter a few necessary sen- 
tences. 

These ladies, who come from the 
very highest families in France and 
Spain, manifestly must have a “voca- 
tion” for this curious and most utter 
renunciation of the world, and all its 
pomp and brightness and gayety. One 
is relieved to find they do not plunge 
into it, however, but first of all enter 
upon a two years’ probation under the 
name of ‘“Noviciates.” During this 
period they have ample opportunity to 
judge whether or not this mere me- 
chanical existence, this utter devotion 
of heart and soul to piety and good 
works, is possible for them. 

Then, at the expiration of the Novici- 
ate, if they are satisfied with the life, 
they take certain other vows for yet an- 
other seven years. So, you see, no one 
can accuse the Mother Superior of rush- 
ing her ladies into the vow of perpetual 
silence. There is a certain course .of 
study; and it is beyond question that 
each and every one of the Silent Sisters 


OUR LADY OF GOOD COUNSEL 


of Anglet are dzep-learned in philoso- 
phy and history, while their peculiar 
turn of mind convinces them that the 
world has nothing more to give them, 
nor do they desire more than peace and 
quiet, the doing of kind acts, and the 
consciousness of their own pure life. 
During the second probationary pe- 
riod of seven years, the ladies are 
known as ‘Penitentes,”’ and at the end 
of this period, if they remain of the 
same mind, the final vows are taken, and 
they remain in the Convent of Silence 
for the rest of their natural lives, ut- 
terly aloof from the world, knowing 
nothing of wars and rumors of wars, 
strivings and frettings and heart-burn- 
ings, loves or hates or fierce passions, 
the rise or the fall of nations, disasters 
and tumults by land or sea. They sim- 
ply exist — dove-eyed, silent. gentle 
women, caring nothing for the world 
outside, and with their eyes fixed upon 
the stars, and Him that made them. 
One ponders these things as one 
passes up the long avenue leading to the 
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abode of the Silent Sisters, and one 
looks with intense curiosity at the gen- 
tle-featured ladies that come out to meet 
one and greet their visitor with the 
brightest of smiles. Just inside the main 
gate, and right in the center: of the 
grounds, one notices an altar dedicated 
to Our Lady of Pity. The figures are 
protected from the weather by a roof 
of thatch; and one is astonished to hear 
that practically all the building and 
construction work, short of mere brick- 
laying, is done by the sisters themselves, 
who flit about the various buildings and 
grounds liké so many busy bees, the 
dark hood of each one striped with a 
large white cross, standing out in sharp 
relief against the snow-white skirts. 

So ingenious and dexterous are these 
ladies that they even construct the 
bases of their altars in imitation rock 
work out of old paper, which they pulp, 
and then harden by a process of their 
own, afterward coating it with a cer- 
tain solution that preserves it from the 
weather. Of course there are “Novi- 
ciates,” ““Servantes de Marie” and other 
grades among the ladies who are en- 
titled to speak, otherwise the conduct of 
this most singular institution would be- 
come difficult, and the monotony appall- 
ing. 

For example, at one set time of the 
day—and there is a precise hour for 
each duty or recreation—a Servante de 
Marie seats herself at the far end of one 
of the cloisters, and when a bell rings. 
out glide the Silent Sisters like little 
timid mice, each one from her own cell. 
They then seat themselves at the cell 
doors, and begin knitting and needle- 
work, as well as the making of beauti- 
ful lace, which commands a very high 
price in Biarritz and Paris. 

While the Silent Sisters work, the 
Servante de Marie, at the far end, reads 
aloud from some religious book. Most 
curious is it to see the long, silent files 
of sisters making their way to the bare 
and barnlike refectory after attending 
service at the quaint little church, whose 
very thatch is their own work, and on 
whose humble benches Queen Victoria 
herself has sat, as well as the third Na- 
poleon and his empress. 
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Friday is usually the day on which 
visitors attend to witness this proces- 
sion; but the meal awaiting the silent 
women is hardly iikely to tempt a per- 
son whom Mr. Ritz has catered for at 
the superb Casino restaurant in the 
town, whose chef is one of the most ex- 
quisite cordons bleus in the world. 

For the Friday dinner, one is amazed 
to see, is taken kneeling, and consists 
of a little thin vegetable soup, some dry 
bread and a pitcher of water. The table 
service is equally primitive, consisting 
as it does of a brown earthenware basin, 
a jug, a wooden spoon and a tin fork. 
The visitor notices that the floor is cov- 








STRAW=THATCHED CHAPEL BUILT BY THE SISTERS THEM 


“SELVES. THE ALTAR INSIDE IS MADE OF OLD 
NEWSPAP! EMPERORS AND QUEENS 
HAVE WORSHIPED HERE 





WHERE WOMEN NEVER SPEAK 


THE SILENT SISTERS AT PLAY—EACH 


ered with fine silver sand, and, of 
course, is kept most beautifully clean. 
Most interesting of all is it to see the 
Silent Sisters at their “recreation”- 
amusing themselves each in her own 
particular way. Usually the amusement 
takes the form of weeding and garden- 


ing, for these ladies produce all their - 


own vegetables in addition to enormous 
quantities of most beautiful flowers— 
roses and lilies, heliotrope and carna- 
tions, violets and daffodils, as well as 
more southern blooms, such as oleander 
and camellias, and whole walls of climb- 
ing purple Bougainvillea. The air is 
heavy, too, with the penetrating per- 
fume of the noche serena, or fragrant 
lily of Spain. 

The long-continued war on the re- 
ligious orders in France appears not to 
have made the slightest difference to 
this strange little out-of-the-world com- 
munity, who pursue their silent way, 
oblivious of such things; nor can it be 
conceived that any legislation could be 
set. on foot to disturb these gentle 


women, who have probably never heard~ 


HAS HER OWN PARTICULAR RECREATION 


of the Association Bill and its harsh 
ordinances. 

The original chapel is, indeed, of 
primitive construction, with its thatched 
roof and sanded floor, and altar fash- 
ioned by the sisters themselves out of 
pulped paper. It is well known that 
Queen Victoria, who frequently resided 
at Biarritz during the winter season, 
had a warm corner in her motherly 
heart for these ladies, and frequently 
went to see them. The seat which the 
queen occupied is pointed out by one’s 
guide as one makes the round of the 
grounds and _ buildings. 

Oddly enough, there is nothing sad or ! 
depressing about the little cemetery of 
the Silent Sisters. The writer was in- 
formed that in the event of a funeral a 
laboring man is employed to do the 
actual work of excavation; but every- 
thing else, including the shoveling in of 
the earth upon the departed, is done by 
the ladies themselves. As might be 
supposed with women leading such a 
life of utter self-effacement, there are 
no names or monuments on any of the 





THEIR WAY TO THE REFECTORY FOR DINNER. ON FRIDAYS THEY TAKE THEIR MEALS KNEELING IN A BARN-LIKE 
STRUCTURE 


THE LAST RESTING PLACE OF THE SILENT SISTERS 
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graves; but a careful record is kept by 
the Mother Superior, so that reference 
can at any time be made to dates and 
so on by the members of a family mak- 
ing inquiries. 

The sisters, quite apart from needle- 
work, painting on china, and wood, 
have a source of profit and self-support 
in their glasshouses, as well as in their 
flower and vegetable gardens. It is 
customary for visitors to purchase a 
bouquet of fragrant blooms, or a choice- 
rooted flowering plant in a pot, to take 
home with them as an appropriate sou- 
venir when they get back “to the 
world.” 

One is astonished to hear, apropos of 
the high rank and noble birth of many 
of these ladies, that there is at least one 
duchess and two marquises in the es- 
tablishment; and yet these women, as 
well as all their sisters, have cheerfully 
renounced the gayeties of this life, and 


willingly agree to spend the rest of their 
days in meditation and prayer, or the 
making of useful articles for the local 
poor. 

As one passes down the avenue on 
one’s way back to the lively gayeties and 
exquisite natural beauties of Biarritz, 
with its palatial hotels, its lovely villas 
—many of them perched high on pin- 
nacles of rock, encircled by the restless 
Atlantic surge and looking out toward 
the Bidassoa and the Spanish Pyrenees 
—as one returns to these things, one re- 
members the question one asked the 
guide in leaving. She was a “Servante 
de Marie,” tall and slender and beauti- 
ful, dark-eyed and Basque of type. “I 
wonder,” I said, “whether you have 
chosen the better part?” 

And she smiled—a _ slow brilliant 
smile, full of the sadness of things, that 
recalled the smile of Leonardo da Vin- 
ci’s ‘La Gioconda,” in the Louvre. 








Tine Rival 


HIS is the hardest of my fate— 
She’s better whom he doth prefer 
Than I am, that he worshiped late, 
As well as so much prettier, 
So much mere fortunate! 


He'll not repent it—you will see 
She'll never give him cause to grieve. 
I dream that he comes back to me, 
Leaving her; but he'll never leave. 
Hopelessly sweet is she! 


So that if in my place she stood 

She'd spare to curse him; she’d forgive. 
I loathe her, but I know she would; 

And so will I—God—as I live! 
Not she alone is good. 


GERTRUDE -HALL. 
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The Mexican Ambassador. 


Enrique Creel, the new ambassador 
to the United States from Mexico, is in 
several respects the most remarkable 
member of the Diplomatic Corps at 
Washington. Senor Creel’s father was 
a Kentuckian, and one of the earliest 
American settlers in the land of the an- 
cient Aztecs. His mother, like most 
Mexican women of good birth, was de- 
scended from Spanish and Indian an- 
cestry. The ambassador has displayed, 
in a marked man- 
ner, the inheritance 
of the best qualities 
of the three races 
whose blood flows 
in his veins. He is 
a natural diplomat, 
as is almost every 
Indian. He has the 
intensity and the 
dignified repose of 
the Spaniard, with 
the physical char- 
acterist tes 
and _ commercial 
acumen of the 
American. 

Enrique Creel 
was born in Chi- 
huahua when it 
was a small town 
containing, per - 
haps, half a dozen 
E ng lis h-speak- 
ing _ inhabitants, 
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ENRIQUE CREEL. 
Mexican Ambassador to the United States. 








and isolated from the rest of the world. 
He has made it the most up-to-date city 
in Mexico, not excepting the capital. 
Furthermore, during a long term as 
governor of the province of Chihuahua, 
he has secured for it the reputation— 
conceded by Americans of experience- 

of being the best governed and the most 
law-abiding territory in the western 
hemisphere. It is no wonder, then, that 
Enrique Creel is generally accepted in 
his native country as the logical success- 
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Diaz; That fact, 
and his enthusiastic 
advocacy of the 
closest relations be- 
tween America and 
Mexico, make his 
present mission 
more than ordi- 
narily significant. 
The ambassador's 
frank admiration 
for our institutions 
and methods is 
demonstrated in a 
practical manner 
by the fact of his 
having placed his 
four sons in Amer- 
ican schools, where 
more than 2,000 
Mexican youths 
are receiving their 
education to-day. 
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Sefior Creel inherited a considerable 
sum of money from his father. Upon 
this foundation he has made himself the 
wealthiest individual in his country ; but 
his millions have, without exception, 
been accumulated by methods and in 
fields that have contributed to the public 
welfare. He married a daughter of 
Louis Tarrasas, a man almost as rich 
as himself, and the largest cattle owner 
in the world. With the matrimonial 
alliance, the Creel-Tarrasas business in- 
terests were largely 
combined, and re- 
sulted in the es- 
tablishment 
of a $20,000,000 
bank, railroad ex- 
tension, copper ex- 
ploitation, and other 
enterprises, which 
have had as_ inci- 
dental results the 
creation of industrial 
centers and prosper- 
ous rural communi- 
ties all over the 
province of Chihua- 
hua. 

Enrique Creel is a 
man of middle 
height, broad-shoul- 
dered and_ portly. 
He carries his sixty 
years with an erect 
figure and the ap- 
pearance of robust 
health. His full 
face, aquiline nose, 
and heavy, iron- 
gray mustache, combine with the strictly 
conventional attire to make him the pic- 
ture of a well-to-do American financier. 
The only point of incongruity lies in the 
coal-black eyes, that betray his maternal 
origin. The foreigner is readily de- 
tected in his speech, for, although he is 
a perfect master of the English idiom, 
he did not learn that language until he 
had reached manhood. His _ father’s 
tongue is spoken with the deliberate, 
sonorous accent of the Spaniard. 

Sefior Creel’s belief in the future 
greatness of Mexico is unbounded, and 
in a less practical man would raise a 
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suspicion that he harbored a dream of a 
great South American republic, rival- 
ing in wealth and intelligence our own 
country. Less probable prospects have 
been entertained by men as sane and 
able. Although a large stockholder 
and director of the Mexican Central 
Railroad, he is the foremost exponent 
in his country of the movement to na- 
tionalize the railways, and is believed 
to favor the control by government of 
other great public utilities. In fact, the 
ambassador is some- 
thing of a paradox 
—a conserva- 
tive’ radical, who 
would reform to the 
root, but by cautious 
and _ well-considered 
methods. 

The bounda- 
ry question, and the 
complications ari - 
sing out of the di- 
versions of the Colo- 
rado and Rio 
Grande Rivers, have 
just been settled 
with Mexico. The 
convention is per- 
fectly  satisfac- 
tory, and was ar- 
rived at without the 
slightest fric- 
tion. All this augurs 
well for the success 
of the new ambassa- 
dor’s mission, which 
is believed to have 
for its chief purpose 
the establishment of a closer and more 
permanent entente than at present ex- 
ists between the countries. 


of Finland. 


The New Woman in Finland. 


Finland, a little corner of northern 
Europe, composed chiefly of low-grade 
farms, and marshes which yield no 
products, has shown itself during the 
past year one of the most advanced and 
progressive governments in the world. 
For centuries it was a province of Rus- 
sia, the czar being Grand Duke of Fin- 
land, as well as the receiver of any 
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MARC KLAW, 
Represents the scholarship and legal ability of the syndicate. 


revenues that could be squeezed out of 


it. The Finns, who are of mixed 
origin, partly Tartar and partly Scandi- 
navian, are an industrious, quiet peo- 
ple, with pronounced tastes for study 
and scholarship. At the present time 
the percentage of illiteracy in Finland 
is lower than that of any Continental 
country. 

Two years ago a young man named 
Eugen Shauman conceived the idea that 
he could perform a signal service for 
his country which would ultimately free 
it from the Russian rule, which became 
more and more intolerable as the Finns 
advanced in education and ideals of life. 
He was the son of a prominent senator, 
a man of means and of the best possible 
character. He had everything to live 
for, but he deliberately sacrificed his 
life for his country, or what he believed 
to be its best interests. He assassinated 
the Russian Governor-general LDobri- 


koff, and committed suicide himself. 
Since then the growth of Finland as a 
nationality has been rapid. A year ago it 
threw off the Russian control ‘without 
the loss of a single life. This year it 
convened at Helsingfors its new legis- 
lature, which marks a step of great 
originality in theories of government. 
It is the first legislature which has ever 
admitted women representatives on a 
perfect equality with men. There are 
199 members of the assembly, and of 
these nineteen are women. Mrs. Hed- 
vig Gebhard, whose portrait is given, is 
a leader in the Fennoman or Conserva- 
tive Nationalists party, and one of its 
representatives from Helsingfors. She 
is a physician with a good practise in 
that city; and, aside from the fact that 
she does not speak English well, resem- 
bles an American college girl more 
than anything else. There are several 
parties in the Finnish diet. The most 


prominent of these is the Social Demo- 


A. L. ERLANGER, 


Agressive, robust and enterprising. 





crat. All Europe is watching 
with interest the work of the 
women legislators. The ma- 
jority of them are very highly 
educated, have traveled con- 
siderably, and have advanced 
views on the subject of mar- 
riage. 


The Commercial Drama. 


During the coming season 
we are to see the inception of 
an “endowed” theater in New 
York ; that is to say, a theater 
the income of which depends 
on a regular subscription by 
stockholders, after the manner 
of the grand opera-houses, 
rather than an indiscriminate 
sale of tickets to the public. 
A prominent theatrical man 
advised the projectors of this 
enterprise to import a mana- 
ger from abroad. He said that 
our managers were brought 
up in a strictly commercial 
atmosphere, and that they 
could not be expected to run 
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a theater from the artistic 
point of view alone. A glance 
at the career of the two men 
who have been most success- 
ful in staging plays in this country backs 
up the statement just given. Abraham 
Erlanger and Marc Klaw are the two 
men who form the “theatrical syndi- 
cate” so much talked of in recent years. 
Erlanger began his career as an opera- 
glass boy in the old Academy of Music 
in Cleveland. He ventured out as a 
manager himself a few years later, and 
finally, joining with Klaw, bought out a 
theatrical exchange for five hundred 
dollars. At present they control all the 
more prominent playhouses in this 
country. Klaw, who is a native of Ken- 
tucky, began life as a newspaper man, 
who studied for the bar in his brief in- 
tervals of leisure. He was employed as 
a lawyer by Frohman to prevent the 
piracy of plays, and while engaged in 
this work met Erlanger. He has made 


a life study of the branches of the law 
connected with the theatrical business, 
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JUDGE K. M. LANDIS, 
Who brought Rockefeller to the bar. 


and no one has yet turned up who 
knows as much about it as he does, in 
spite of the many suits that have been 
brought against the syndicate. Er- 
langer is a robust, aggressive man, fond 
of boxing and outdoor sports. Klaw 
is of a colder type, scholarly and con- 
servative. Both are business men first, 
last, and all the time, and they have 
shown that they have that prime quali- 
fication of a business man, the ability 
to make money. For instance, “Ben- 
Hur,” one of their productions, which 
is now in its ninth season, has netted 
them a profit of over a million and a 
half, and has paid to General Lew Wal- 
lace, the author of the book, something 
like $350,000 in royalties. 

Klaw and Erlanger have a great 
many opponents in the theatrical pro- 
fession who denounce their lack of ar- 
tistic appreciation and thin, cold com- 
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mercialism. The fact remains, however, 
that they have helped the business in 
this country in one way. They have 
placed it on a sound financial basis. 
Since they entered the field contracts 
have been more rigidly enforced among 
the managers; there has been less _pi- 
racy of plays, and more ordinary com- 
mercial honesty. It is true, of course, 
that they have not done a great deal in 
the way of discovering new dramatic 
geniuses, or raising the general stand- 
ards of the stage. The standards of 
the stage productions have gone up 
during the past few years, and there 
are more and more native dramatists 
of genuine promise pushing to the fore, 
but the independent managers have been 
responsible for the greater part of this. 
Messrs. Klaw and Erlanger, however, 
do not claim to be artists or critics ; they 
are business men. They came upon the 
scene at a time when the American 
stage needed a little hard business sense 
and responsibility to bring order out of 
chaos. The syndicate has done good 
work in this direction. It is not likely 
that either member of the firm will ap- 
ply for a position as director of the new 
subscription theater—not while “Ben- 
Hur” and such productions still draw 
the crowd. 


The Man Whom Rockefeller Has Been 
Dodging. 

Landis—that is 

the judge of the United 

States District Court in Chicago, who 

finally succeeded in having John D. 


Kenesaw Mountain 


his full name 


Rockefeller brought before him and 
interrogated as to the methods and ends 
of the Standard Oil Company, is one 
of a family of four brothers, and for the 
greater part of his life has been in the 
public service. He comes of good old 
American stock. His father was 





wounded at the battle of Kenesaw 
Mountain. Judge Landis was born a 
short time later, and named after the 
battle-field. Landis was private secre- 
tary to Secretary of State Walter Q. 
Gresham, back in the nineties, and at 
that time showed a very enterprising 
disposition. Ile did a good deal to 
wake up the department of state. 

Landis is picturesque in appearance, 
original in address, and has a large fund 
of dry humor, which crops out when 
it is least expected. People who meet 
him for the first time are sometimes in 
doubt as to whether he is a joker or a 
genius of a new order. While Gresham 
was sick and President Cleveland was 
off shooting ducks, the dllianca, an 
American passenger-steamer, was over- 
hauled and searched by a Spanish gun- 
boat on suspicion of being filled with 
contraband arms for the Cubans, who 
were in rebellion at that time. There 
was a great hubbub all over the coun- 
try, and the more strenuous periodicals 
declared that an apology should be de- 
manded from Spain at once. Edwin H. 
Uhl, acting secretary of state during 
Gresham’s illness, wrote a despatch to 
the United States minister at Madrid 
instructing him to demand an apology. 
He signed it with his own name, but by 
the merest chance Landis got hold of 
the cable before it was sent. He hur- 
ried it to Gresham’s bedside, and got the 
dying man to sign his name to it. The 
next day Gresham, who was dying, got 
credit for the message all over the coun- 
try. At first Cleveland was disposed 
to think that Landis was altogether too 
enterprising, and sometimes too off- 
cious, but later on he became greatly at- 
tached to him. He offered to send him 
to Venezuela as minister, but Landis 
preferred the law to diplomacy. Landis 
wears his hair long and speaks with a 
drawl. 











TAILORED FELT HAT, WITH WINGS ARRANGED IN AN 
ENTIRELY NEW FASHION 


Smart 


Waists and 
Warly Pall VV: 


THE FEATURE OF THIS SMART HAT IS THE BUCKLE MADE 


OF FLUTED BLACK VELVET RIBBON 


ley Flats tor 


By Marie Ladae 


ERHAPS the girl of to-day clings 
to the separate waist so stead- 
fastly because she has learned to 


depend upon it. It always comes to her 
rescue when her wardrobe is in a more 
or less critical condition, and the mag- 
ical way it helps her out she alone 
knows. 

With a new waist and a smart fall 
hat, any clever girl can look as if she 
had already purchased her new fall 
wardrobe. 

Of course it goes without saying that 
at this particular season of the year 
any information about new waists for 
fall and winter will be welcome news to 
every woman. 

To begin with, tailored waists are to 
be much the fashion. They are shown 


in both washable fabrics, such as 
madras and piqué, and also in silk. 
These waists are strikingly plain. They 
are all made with full-length sleeves, 
and the majority are finished with a 
neck-band, only the collar being 
omitted; the waist designed to wear 
with a plain or embroidered linen col- 
lar. These new tailored waists show 
broad shoulders; and if they are 
trimmed at all, it is with buttons cov- 
ered with the self material. The wash- 
able shirt-waists are preferably white. 

There seems no end to the variety 
of silk waists. They vary from the 
plain, tailored silk waists to the elabo- 
rate lace-trimmed creations. 

Waists in jumper style will con- 
tinue to be the vogue all through the 
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DARK BLUE SILK VOILE WITH COIN SPOTS IN WHITE— 
WORN OVER WHITE SILK 


fall and winter. Many of these show 
the sling sleeve in Japanese effect. 
Sometimes these waists are made with 
the guimpe a part of the waist; and 
then again it is a separate garment, so 
that the waist may be worn with dif- 
ferent guimpes, thus changing its ef- 
fect many times. 

A very lovely and very new waist in 
jumper effect is made of apricot 
louisine silk. It is cut V shape at the 
neck, where it is edged with a fine and 
very tiny frill of Valenciennes lace. 
This same lace finishes the wide arm- 
hole, and also outlines the little slashes 
that are made in the silk, which are at 
each side of the center front and the 
back. The waist is made with clusters 
of fine pin-tucks; and it has shoulder- 
straps which fasten in front with mock 
jewel buttons. The waist is worn with 
a guimpe of white all-over lace, with the 
apricot silk forming deep cuffs, and pi- 
pings of the silk introduced in the lace 
collar. 

A waist in this style, made of blue 
and green plaid silk, and worn over a 
guimpe of dark-blue silk, would help 
out amazingly a dark-blue serge skirt, 








making an in-between-the-seasons cos- 
tume not to be despised. 

It is well for every girl to have in 
her fall wardrobe this year a number 
of guimpes made of either all-over em- 
broeidery, net, or all-over lace. These 
guimpes will be found a most con- 
venient addition to the wardrobe which 
isn’t quite as extensive as the girl who 
owns it would like it to be. 

Very many pretty effects are shown 
in net waists this autumn. A _ little 
dress economy worth knowing is to buy 
a ready-made, inexpensive cream net 
waist, to wear it for a while as it is, 
and then to trim it with narrow velvet 
ribbon matching in shade the skirt you 
plan to wear it with. In this way the 
costume idea is carried out with little 
expense. Rows of tiny satin or velvet- 
covered buttons may be used to good 
effect in this same way. 

These cream and écru net waists can 
be made to look like an imported blouse 
by trimming them with either bands or 
separate motifs of Japanese embroidery 
worked on silk. Both Japanese and 
Chinese designs and colorings are very 
fashionable this season. 


A MODIFIED SAILOR SHAPE SHOWING THE RIBBON BOW 
AT THE BACK 




















SMART WAISTS AND NEW HATS 











TAILORED SHIRT-WAIST OF WHITE PIQUE, WORN WITH APRICOT SILK JUMPER WAIST SHOWING LARGE ARM= 
STIFF LINEN COLLAR HOLE 


For dressy waists, the filmy materials three-quarter length sleeve more often 
will all be much used, such as silk voile, than the elbow length. 
chiffon, and marquisette. They are Some waists button in front, and 
made up over silk foundations, and are some don't. It is just according to the 
design of the 
waist. The con- 
venience of the 
wearer, apparent- 
ly, is not at all as 
fi p-o Tr tant, 
from the manu- 
facturers’ point of 
view, as the good 
lines of the waist. 
Lingerie under- 
sleeves are sold 
with many of the 
waists to be worn 
with a three- 
quarter or elbow 
sleeve. Under- 
sleeves of white 
lawn and Val lace 
insertion give a 
pretty, soft touch 


very lovely in ef- 
fect, with a bit of 
white lace intro- 
duced in the form 
of a chemisette at 
the neck, and a 
touch of it as the 
finish to the 
sleeves. 

The sleeves in 
all the new waists 
are much longer 
than last season. 
The tailored 
waists, of course. 
have the full- 
length sleeve. 
The plainer of 
the silk waists 
show either this 
long sleeve or 
the seven- to a waist of dark 
eighths sleeve. silk. 
while the fancy STRIPED POMPADOUR SILK WAIST SHOWING LINGERIE Striped silks 
waists have the UNDER-SLEEVES will be used more 
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than ever for 
waists this season, 
the stripes being 
manipulated 
in many novel 
ways. 

Waists of 
checked silk are 
good style; and 
there are plaid silk 
waists, too, very 
lovely ones, where 
the colorings are 
not obtrusive. 

Every woman 
knows that a new 
waist without a 
new hat is bereft 
of half its magical 
transforming pow- 
er. A new hat 
should be bought 


« > ve — r “ 
at the von first ol MARABOUT PLUMES TRIM THIS SMALL MUSHROOM SHAPE 
THE HAT IS BLACK, THE MARABOUT WHITE 


every new season: 
for there is nothing 
like a summer hat in the early fall to 
tell the tale of a dilapidated wardrobe. 

It is the tailored hat which comes to 
us first in the early fall; and it is a most 
practical hat to own, because it serves 
us well when we need it, and then a lit- 
tle later in the season it can be used 
to very good advantage as one’s second 
hat. 

The first of the smart, tailor-made 
hats show the brim both turning up 
and turning down. There is the mush- 
room droop, as well as the brim which 
turns up abruptly in the direct front. 

As usual, wings are considered ex- 
tremely good style as a trimming for 
these hats, but of course it all depends 
upon the way they are arranged as to 
whether the hat is really smart or not. 





A very new 
touch for the light- 
colored felt hat is 
a buckle effect 
made of fluted 
black velvet rib- 
bon. The buckle 
holds the feather 
or wing in place, 
and gives just the 
right character 
touch to the hat. 

Modified sai l- 
or shapes in felt 
are considered ex- 
tremely fashionable 
for early fall days. 
They show the 
brim turned up in 
front, and soft rib- 
bon is used as their 
only trimming. It 
is a point to re- 
member in these 
hats, that the rib- 
bon bow is very often at the back, rather 
than the front; and incidentally it gets 
larger and larger. These hats are very 
good style trimmed in ribbon the same 
color as the felt. 

A walk around the Garden during 
Horse Show week last year would con- 
vince any thinking person that, by this 
time, the day of the ostrich-feather was 
over, for the ostrich-plume reigned at 
the last Horse Show. But it just hap- 
pens that any thinking person who has 
come to that conclusion is quite wrong, 
for ostrich-feathers and plume effects 
of all sorts are still with us, and prom- 
ise to occupy most conspicuous places 
on our new winter hats. There will be 
curled ostrich-plumes and uncurled; 
and very lovely effects in marabout. 
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TRINGER was the Washington 
correspondent of the Sagamore 
Globe, and the knowledge that 

Elsie’s father was a conspicuous mem- 
ber of Congress did not dismay him. 
But the fact that the stern parent looked 
with disfavor on his suit was a bit dis- 
quieting. He wondered vaguely wheth- 
er there was not some way of concilia- 
ting the opposition. He strolled around 
to the apartments of the Honorable 
Dave Hodson that morning with the 
best intentions in the world. The old 
gentleman greeted the correspondent 
bruskly. Stringer noticed that the leg- 
islator was ruffled. 

“What’s the matter?” he said, with 
assumed solicitude. 

“One of my con-stit-u-ents says if 
he don’t get a copy of ‘The Birds of 
America’ he’ll never vote for me again.” 
And the Honorable Dave Hodson 
waved the offending letter in the air 
and glared interrogatively at the young 
man. 

“Well,” said Stringer, unconsciously 
mimicking the congressman’s elongated 
pronunciation, “why don’t you send it 
to ‘your con-stit-u-ent’ ?” 

Hodson laughed so loudly that the 
little fringe of red hair that aureoled 
his bald head vibrated. He tugged at 
the bunch of bristles which seemed 
stuck on his chin as an afterthought, 
and remarked argumentatively : 

“You're as bad as the freak Congress 
that legalized these infernal bird- 
books. The act gave two hundred 
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copies to each congressman. Every 
one of mine’s gone. Now, how in the 
name of our glorious institutions can I 
send one to this—to this con-stit-u- 
ent ?” 

“Buy him one,” replied Stringer teas- 
ingly. 

Hodson pursed up his lips and looked 
searchingly at the newspaper man be- 
fore replying. He dressed the part of 
a statesman of the old school—long, 
black, double-breasted frock coat, stock, 
frilled shirt, spats, and all the rest of 
it. He buried his right hand in the 
folds of his coat, and, walking up and 
down the room, said in deep chest 
tones: 

“Tl do it; I'll do it. I must do it 
for my con-stit-u-ency—the most pamp- 
ered con-stit-u-ency in the United 
States. They’re like a lot of spoiled 
children; I never refused ’em anything 
—that’s a record for you.” 

Whereupon the Honorable Dave 
Hodson put his pudgy thumbs in the 
armpits of his vest and puffed out his 
chest until it swelled up like a toy 
balloon. Suddenly a fresh thought oc- 
curred to him. He turned to the nat- 
tily dressed, clean-cut young fellow, and 
said: 

“What’s the use of talking about buy- 
ing it? I don’t believe I can get a copy 
of that book for love or money—it’s out 
of date—probably out of print.” 

“Write and tell him.” 

“T’ll have to; but he won’t believe 
me. He comes from Sagamore town- 
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ship—where they’ve gone clean crazy 
on bird-books.” 

“Ts it that bad?” 

“Worse!” exclaimed Hodson, with a 
violence that brought creases in his fat 
cheeks. “Why, there are farmers in 
Sagamore township who'd trade their 
chances of eternal salvation for a copy 
of ‘The Birds of America.’ ” 

_ “That’s funny,” said Stringer, laugh- 
ing. 

“I fail to see anything excruciatingly 
humorous about it,” rejoined the con- 
gressman sarcastically. “It is bad 
enough to loan money to your con- 
stit-u-ents, to get them railroad passes, 
to let them name babies after you, to 
pay their taxes and water rent, and to 
chase around the agricultural depart- 
ment in search of insect-powder to kill 
potato-bugs. But this bird-book busi- 
ness, well, it’s the limit of the agony.” 

“Why do they crave bird-books ?” in- 
quired Stringer. 

“Ask me why women want new bon- 
nets at Easter!’ exclaimed Hodson, 
working himself up to fever heat. “Ask 
me why roosters crow in the morning; 
ask me why the colored brother loves 
chicken; ask me any unanswerable 
question, but don’t throw the bird-book 
puzzle at me. How do I know why 
they crave ’em? Maybe it’s because the 
beautiful red leather binding matches 
the parlor furniture ; maybe it’s because 
they are fascinated with the rainbow- 
colored plates; maybe it’s because they 
are just heavy enough to throw at ser- 
enading Thomas cats. How do I 
know ?” 

“TI say,” remarked Stringer, abruptly 
changing the conversation. ‘How is 
Miss Elsie?” 

“My daughter, sir,” said Hodson, 
with dignified asperity, “is very well, 
sir.’ 

“T thought of taking her out riding,” 
ventured the correspondent. 

“Impossible!” snapped Hodson, the 
aureole bristling. “She has my mail to 
answer.” 

She came into the room at the mo- 
ment, her color rising slightly at sight 
of young Stringer. The sparkling eyes 
formed two sky-blue pools, placid amid 





the blushing red and white of her clear 
skin. 

“Elsie,” commanded the parent, “get 
at those letters as soon as possible. You 
know I’ve built up my reputation by 
promptly answering all my letters.” 

Turning in the direction of Stringer, 
he said, in hard, significant tones: 
“Young man, that’s how successful 
men make reputations—by attending to 
their work.” 

Now, Stringer was a lover; but he 
was human. And he answered: 

“Yes, or by having some one attend 
to it for them.” 

“Elsie,” said Hodson, coldly ignoring 
the thrust, “don’t you think you’d bet- 
ter start in on those letters?” 

“Yes, papa,” she answered, looking at 
her father, but sending a smile toward 
the young man. 

Hodson went to the mirror and be- 
gan to readjust his necktie. 

Stringer, finding the paternal back 
turned on him, looked toward the young 
woman. 

“You must feel it very laborious wri- 
ting so many letters in longhand?” he 
ventured. 

“Oh, no!” she cried, with girlish in- 
nocence. “Papa doesn’t have so many 
letters—not over ten or twelve a day.” 

Zip! zip! came the sound of tearing 
silk from the neighborhood of the mir- 
ror. The frank confession could not 
have been good for the soul of the Hon- 
orable Dave Hodson. His face was 
twisted in angry knots, and he was pull- 
ing at the recalcitrant necktie as if the 
inanimate thing were responsible for 
his ruffled temper. 

He was recalled to himself by the 
voice of the irrepressible Stringer say- 
ing good-by. 

“By the way, Mr. Hodson,” he was 
asking,. “is there anything I can say 
for you in the Globe?” 

“No!” snorted Hodson. Then with 
malicious afterthought: “The Globe’s 
a back number. No one reads your tin- 
pot paper, anyhow.” 

“Oh, papa!” exclaimed Elsie, half- 
tearfully, as the door of the house 
closed with a bang. “I think it’s wrong 
to treat Mr. Stringer in that way.” 
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“Papa doesn't have so many letters—not over ten or twelve a day.” 


“Tut! tut! little one!” And _ the 
congressman pulled his daughter to- 
ward him in an affectionate hug. 
“Stringer is all right; but he’s too 
fresh. He has a silly idea of his own 
importance, and I had to teach him a 
lesson. And see here—don’t you get 
any foolish ideas about him. You want 
to make a better match than that.” 

Stringer walked down the avenue in 
a bad humor. He nursed a double 
grievance against Hodson. To sneer at 
a man’s journalistic importance was 
bad, but to interfere with his love-af- 
fairs was brutal. He hurried to the 
office, and, opening a desk, pulled out a 
typewriting-machine, and began me- 
chanically to grind out his daily despatch 
to the Globe. He thumped the keys 
savagely. As he finished his despatch 


the germ of an idea came into his head. 
He closed his desk with a bang, his face 
all smiles. 





“T’ll get even with Dave Hodson, all 
right. The Globe’s a back number, is 
it? Nobody reads it, eh? Well, we'll 
see what we see.” 

He arose early in the morning, and, 
making a hasty toilet, hurried from his 
apartments. 

“My salvation,” he ejaculated, “de- 
pends on my getting possession of every 
bird-book in Washington!’ 

A trolley-car landed him at the capi- 
tol. He sprang up the high terrace of 
steps, two at a time, rushed along the 
corridors, and burst into the office of 
the clerk of the House, who was at 
work at that early hour in a laudable 
attempt to clear off his desk before the 
members arrived. 

“See here, Mac,” Stringer ex- 
claimed, without any preliminaries, 
“have all the bird-books been given 
out?” 

“Yes,” was the reply, accompanied by 
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a pitying smile. “You haven’t bird- 
books on the brain, have you?” 

“No! Yes! I don’t know!” came 
the mixed, excited rejoinder. “You're 
the best posted man in Washington. 
Tell me, for the love of Heaven, what 
members still have their bird-books ?” 

The clerk of the House thoughtfully 
studied the figures on the decorated 
ceiling of the little room. 

“All the country members have used 
up their books,” he answered slowly. 
“And most of the city members have 
turned over their allotments to the 
rural congressmen. But there is 
Brown, of New York; Burton, of Al- 
bany ; Comstock, of Boston, and Har- 
ris, of Chicago; they have each two 
hundred copies—never taken out of the 
boxes.” 

“That makes eight hundred copies,” 
said Stringer. 

“Yes,” replied Macdonald, “it does, 
if my arithmetic’s all right.” 

“Well,” said Stringer decidedly, “I 
want ’em all.” 

“You do!” answered the clerk sar- 
donically. ‘‘Wouldn’t you like me to 
throw in a thousand copies of Professor 
Smyser’s report on the Care and Pres- 
ervation of Vegetable-destroying In- 
sects ?” 

“No monkey business, Mac!” pleaded 
Stringer. “I must have those eight 
hundred copies of the bird-book. I 
want ’em sent to my room by to-night. 
It’s a case of life and death. Will you 
help me?” 

“T’ve stacked up against some queer 
propositions in my time,” said the clerk, 
with a sad smile. “This is the queerest 
yet. However, if you are imbecile 
enough to want ’em, I’ll send ’em to you 
—if the congressmen say so. I'll ask 
them.” 

“Thank you, Mac!” cried Stringer 
effusively. “Thank you! I knew you 
wouldn’t desert me.” 

That night a furniture-cart drove up 
to Stringer’s lodgings, and a grimy- 
faced driver carefully placed six hun- 
dred artistically bound copies of “The 
Birds of America” in his rooms. 

Early next morning Stringer was in 
the clerk’s room, reproaching him with: 
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“Say, Mac, you sent me only six 
hundred of those books.” 

“You're a greedy one,” said the 
clerk. “That’s all I could find. But I 
can make up eight hundred books by 
sending you some of ‘Perrine on the 
Pip,’ or ‘Morgan on the Moving Pano- 
rama Canal.’ ” 

“Stop guying me!” cried Stringer, 
with a painful attempt at a smile. “Tell 
me what became of the other two hun- 
dred.” 

“Why, Harris, of Chicago, gave his 
lot to a second-hand book-dealer !” 

“What dealer?” 

“The old fellow at the end of the 
avenue.” 

Stringer shot out of the room. Ten 
minutes later he was negotiating with 
a venerable man with a parchment face 
for two hundred copies of “The Birds 
of America.” 

“Really,” wheezed the dealer, “I 
hate to part with them. They fill up the 
shelves. Besides, the bindings are so 
rich.” 

“Business is business,” retorted 
Stringer. “I'll give you twenty-five 
dollars for the lot.” 

“Oh,” croaked the old man, “that’s 
giving them away. I could tear the pic- 
tures out and get more than that for 
them.” 

“T’ll give you fifty dollars, then,” 
ventured Stringer. 

“T wouldn’t think of such a price.” 

“What’s the lowest you'll take?” he 
cried petulantly. 

“One hundred dollars,” was the terse 
reply. 

Stringer groaned. 

“All right, I’ll take them.” 

By dusk they were safely housed, 
with their six hundred brothers, in 
Stringer’s lodgings. The correspond- 
ent whistled merrily as he proceeded 
to grind out his copy for the next day’s 
paper. When the routine work had 
been concluded he began a fresh para- 
graph, which seemed to give him great 
delight. The click, click of the keys 
continued, and this was the result: 

Through the kindness of the Speaker of 


the House of Representatives, Congressman 
Dave Hodson has been given a large addi- 














tional supply of the beautifully bound vol- 
umes entitled “The Birds of America.” The 
work will be sent free on application to any 
one living in the Hodson district. Applica- 
tions will be given attention in the order in 
which they are received. 


Stringer rejoiced profoundly at the 
sight of the typewritten words. Men- 
tally, he pictured Hodson’s agony in the 
morning. The thought of it made him 
laugh outright as he lianded in his copy 
at the telegraph-office. Meanwhile, the 
storm-clouds were gathered around the 
sparsely covered head of the unsuspect- 
ing Hodson. He had 
forgotten all about 
Stringer; and the 
Globe, for which he 
had expressed such 
utter contempt, was a 
thing that did not 
exist in his mind. He 
arose early on the 
morning after the 
paragraph was _ pub- 
lished, arrayed him- 
self with care, en- 
joyed a hearty break- 
fast, and was utterly 
oblivious of the sad-. 
ness on the face of 
his charming daugh- 
ter. It was nearly 


noon when he reached YT Me 


ried into the House / 
and went directly to | 2 
his seat. Instead of 

the usual decorous | 
eight or ten letters, he 
found his desk piled 


the capitol. He hur- j l, 
d 


up with mail. Curi- 
osity prompted him 
to count them. There 


were sixty-seven let- 
ters. 

“What’s broken out 
in the district?’ he 
muttered, as he 
reached for his letter- 
opener. 

He ripped open the 
first one. After the 


usual preliminaries, it 
read: 
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Seeing your kind offer, I desire you to - 
mail me a copy of “The Birds of America” 
at your earliest convenience. 


“The devil!” muttered the congress- 
man, not reading further. 

He opened another. 

I am a taxidermist, and being one of your 
constituents would naturally like to obtain 
a copy of “The Birds of America.” 


“More trouble!” gritted the con- 


- gressman, between his clenched teeth. 


A third letter was taken from its 
cover. 
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The clerk of the house thoughtfully studied the figures on the decorated 


ceiling of the little room. 
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Being somewhat of a sportsman I am 
going to take the liberty of asking for two 
copies of “The Birds of America.” 


“Damn ‘The Birds of America 
cried the enraged Hodson. 

He continued going through his mail. 
As he finished reading the sixty-seventh 
request for the invaluable publication, 
he pulled out his bandanna handker- 
chief and mopped his perspiring head 
in despair. 

“I wonder,” he muttered to himself, 
“how in the name of Hades they all got 
onto this bird-book business at the same 
time.” 

For the remainder of the day Hod- 
son was the most disagreeable man in 
the House. He was no better at home. 
He slept badly—his irritation upset his 
digestion. He was at the House early 
next morning. He found the top of 
his desk empty. Could it be that the 
deluge was over? He clapped his hands 
for a page. 

“Boy,” he said sharply, “where are 
my letters? Have I no mail?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the page, with a 
curious twitching around the corners of 
the mouth. 

“Well,” he shouted explosively, “why 
didn’t you put it on my desk?” 

“Because—because,” stammered the 
boy, “the postmaster of the House told 
me to ask you what you wanted done 
with it. He said he thought you might 
waet it sent to your residence.” 

“He did, did he?” observed Hodson, 
with a curl of the lip. “Well, he don’t 
have to do any thinking. Just bring 
my mail here.” 

The boy departed, and in a few min- 
utes reappeared in the main aisle of the 
House, grinning from ear to ear, and 
struggling with a hand-basket filled 
with letters. 

He worked his way down to Hod- 
son’s desk, still grinning, amid the jeers 
of members on both sides of the aisle. 
Hodson looked at the boy and the 
basket in stern amazement. 

“What’s that?” he demanded. 

“Your mail,” replied the page. 
“There’s more in the post-office.” 

Hodson slowly recovered his breath. 
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“T’ll look this batch over first,’ he 
said. 

It was the same old story. Every 
one of the writers wanted a bird-book, 
and wanted it quick. Hodson tried to 
be calm, but failed lamentably. The 
first epistle stirred his angry passions. 
With every letter his irritation in- 
creased. After reading the one hun- 
dred and eighty-seventh request for a 
copy of “The Birds of America,” he 
called a messenger and had the re- 
mainder of his mail sent to his house— 
unopened. 

When Hodson reached his house a 
few hours later, he found Elsie in his 
study looking despairingly at the huge 
pile of letters on the table. She was 
tearing the covers off some newspa- 
pers in a mechanical fashion. She 
opened one of them listlessly. It was 
the Globe. Unexpectedly her eye lighted 
on a paragraph headed: “Send for 
your bird-books.” She gave a gasp, 
and involuntarily pointed to the offend- 
ing personal. Hodson grabbed the pa- 
per and instantly realized the situation. 

“Stringer!” he shrieked. The cry 
was an imprecation. Hodson’s face was 
naturally red, but his rising rage ac- 
centuated the color in his face until it 
was a perfect match for the fringe 
around his bald head. He paced the 
floor like a restless tiger, pausing now 
and then to shout explosively: 
“Stringer!” When he calmed down 


somewhat he told Elsie to let the let- 


ters alone for a few days. 

“T’ve got to think this thing out,” 
he cried tearfully. “Maybe I’m ruined. 
I hope not.” 

Stringer, with marvelous discretion, 
avoided the House and Senate for two 
days. He stayed away from his usual 
haunts. It was probably good for the 
dignity of Congress that he did not 
make himself conspicuous. Hodson 
was a law-observing as well as a law- 
making man; but for twenty-four 
hours he was filled with a consuming 
desire to commit assault and battery on 
an enterprising newspaper correspond- 
ent. After that his ire lapsed into a set- 
tled state of resentfulness. 

But the maddening question was how 

















to satisfy his constituents. The der- 
vishes of Egypt would be tame as mud- 
hens compared to the voters of Saga- 
more township if they did not get their 
bird-books. His predecessor lost that 
township because he failed to send the 
farmers their quota of watermelon 
seeds. That was a venial sin in com- 
parison to a bird-bookless constituency. 
Hodson went to the phone and called 
up the clerk of the House. 

“Say, Mac,” he said, “I’ve got to have 
some bird-books.” 

“Sorry, congressman,” was the re- 
ply : “but we haven’t a single bird-book 
left.” 

“What about Brown, and Burton, and 
Comstock ?” 

“They’ve given all of theirs away.” 

“Jumping Jerusalem!” ejaculated 
Hodson. “I must have some books.” 

“The old bookseller down the avenue 
had some yesterday,” suggested Mac- 
donald. 

Hodson dropped the receiver of the 
telephone, hurried to the street, and 
reached the book-stand as quickly as 
a hansom would carry him. 

“How many bird-books have you?” 
he demanded bruskly. 

“Well, we have a great many differ- 
ent kinds, sir,” said the dealer drawl- 
ingly. “Did you want a work on for- 
eign or domestic birds?” 

“Neither,” passionately answered 
Hodson. “You have some copies of 
‘The Birds of America.’ I want ’em.” 

“Sorry, sir,” smiled the old man, 
“but I’ve just sold the whole lot.” 

The things that Congressman Hod- 
son said for the next few minutes were 
so picturesquely expressive that the cab- 
driver hung his head in envious humil- 
ity. 

For three days after the bird-book 
personal appeared in the Globe Mr. 
Marcus Stringer avoided the apart- 
ments of Congressman Hodson. He 
was not a coward, but he did not relish 
the idea of rushing in where angels 
fear to tread. Besides, he was not quite 
certain how Elsie would view his little 
bit of strategy. Her sense of humor 
might not be fully developed, and in 
that case he would be lost. As for 
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Hodson, he knew he would be furious 
beyond reason. So during these days 
he devoted his time to doing his work, 
and to skilfully avoiding a certain an- 
gry member of the national Legislature. 

But the avoidance could not be kept 
up forever. He had to make a break 
some time. So at the end of the fifth 
day after the bird-book personal ap- 
peared in the Globe, Mr. Marcus 
Stringer walked into the reception- 
room of Congressman Hodson’s house. 
Elsie, seated at a long table, littered 
with hundreds of letters, was writing 
industriously. She looked up inquir- 
ingly when the young man entered. 
Recognition brought a blush, but the 
blush was followed by a look of deep 
resentment. 

“Elsie,” he murmured gently, ad- 
vancing slowly, hat in hand. 

“Sir!” she exclaimed, with all the 
scorn that a frail body weighing little 
more than a hundred pounds could com- 
press into that short word. 

“Pardon me; probably I should 
have said, ‘Miss Hodson,’” he mur- 
mured, still in the softest tones. 

“How dare you speak to me?” she 
cried, but with a little less scorn. 

“TI really couldn’t say,” he replied, 
trying to be serious, and struggling to 
keep down the desire to laugh. 

“Perhaps you came to taunt me!” 
her lips trembling and a_ perceptible 
break in her voice. 

“Indeed I didn’t.” 

“Then why did you do this?” and 
there was a melodramatic wave of the 
little hand toward the pile of letters. “I 
don’t know why you did it tome. Papa 
hasn’t a single copy of the bird-book, 
and has no way of getting them.” 

“Elsie,” he said, his soft tones re- 
turning, “haven’t I said that I wouldn’t 
offend you for the universe? If I’ve 
been guilty of any wrong, it’s been 
against your distinguished parent.” 

“But can’t you see,” she exclaimed, 
her voice rising, “that I have to pay the 
penalty? I have to write apologetic 
letters to every one of these bird-book 
constituents.” 

He whistled. 
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She returned to her letter-writing 
with a resolute air. He made several 
attempts to renew the conversation ; but 
she remained stubbornly silent. He 
fumbled with his hat for a few minutes, 
nervously tapped on the floor with his 
cane, and finally began to back awk- 
wardly toward the door. But as he 
turned the knob she gave a slight 
cough. He stopped. There was silence 
for a few moments. 

“It’s been a nice day,” he said, with 
an inglorious attempt at originality. 

“Y-e-s,” she admitted reluctantly. 

He grasped his opportunity with 
eagerness. 

“I came to ask you to go out dri- 
ving,” he said contritely. 

“How can I go out,” she said, 
bristling up again, “with—with these 
letters?” Then with sudden energy: 
“You are responsible for them—you! 
you! you!” 

“T’m sorry about those letters,” he re- 
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“How dare you speak to me?” she cried. 


sponded, “but they have one advan- 
tage.” 

“What?” she demanded. 

“They show what a popular man your 
dad is.” 

“T knew you came around here to 
tease me,” she said. 

He threw off his bantering tone, and 
asked, with an undissembled curiosity : 

“How many requests did your father 
get for those bird-books ?” 

“The returns are not all in yet,” she 
replied, with a faint attempt at cheer- 
fulness. “But, up to this morning’s 
mail; the letters numbered seven hun- 
dred and eighty-four.” 

“H’m!” he muttered reflectively. 
“Do you have to answer every letter?” 

“Yes,” she replied sadly. ‘Papa says 
every letter has to be acknowledged. I 
suggested a printed form, but he 
wouldn’t hear of it—said it would lose 
him his reputation, and cost him his 
election next time.” 

















“How long will it take you to answer 
these seven hundred and eighty-four 
letters?” asked Stringer. 

She ran her hand through her hair 
in despair. 

“If I work steadily, day and night, 
without stopping for meals,” she re- 
plied, “I might get through in three 
weeks.” 

The sound of a latch-key was heard 
at the front door. 

“Oh, it’s papa!” she said, apprehen- 
sive for the culprit. ‘And he’ll be very 
angry when he sees you. You'd better 
slip out quickly.” 

“No,” answered Stringer, “I won’t 
run away. I can imagine many things 
pleasanter than meeting your illustrious 
father; but I’ll face the music.” 

Before he finished, Congressman 
Hodson strode into the room. 

“What!” he shouted. “You here?” 

“Yes,” said Stringer simply. 

“By what right?” demanded the con- 
gressman hotly. 

“By the right of my profession,” said 
Stringer, at random. “The Globe sends 
me to find out if Congressman Hodson 
has any news in which the public 
might be interested.” 

“I’m glad to know,” said the con- 
gressman ironically, “that you didn’t 
have the cheek to presume on your for- 
mer friendship with the family.” 

“What’s the matter?” said Stringer, 
pretending to be very much surprised. 

“Matter!” And Congressman Hod- 
son, doubling up his fist, shook it in 
Stringer’s face. “Do you know I have 
a notion to sue you for libel—for ma- 
licious libel ?” 

“Libel!” ejaculated Stringer. 

“Yes, libel! What did you mean by 
printing that paragraph in the Globe?” 

“Oh,” exclaimed the journalist, with 
a weird attempt at indifference, ‘don’t 
let’s talk about the Globe. It’s a back 
number; no one reads that tin-pot pa- 
per.” 

The echo of his own words brought 
a flash of realizing intelligence into the 
eyes of Dave Hodson. The next mo- 
ment he sizzled with hopeless anger. 
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“T—I——” he stuttered, “ought to 
murder you.” 

“What!” exclaimed Stringer, in mock 
surprise. “For making you the most 
popular man in Congress?” 

“Excuse me from that kind of popu- 


larity.” Then with increasing irrita- 
tion: “What d’ye want here?” 
“T—I ’ began the young man, 





hunting for appropriate words. “I 
think I know where you can get some 
bird-books.” 

“Young man,” rejoined the con- 
gressman, eyes glittering and voice 
trembling, “don’t play with me.” 

“I’m in earnest,” said Stringer 
eagerly. 

“Oh, but you couldn’t begin to get 
all that I need.” 

“Probably not, but I know where to 
get eight hundred copies.” 

“Tf you do,” exclaimed Hodson, ta- 
king Stringer by the arm, “I’ll be your 
everlasting debtor.” 

“They'll be delivered to-morrow,” 
said Stringer. “The only condition is 
that you don’t ask me where I get ’em. 
The man who’s doing me this great 
favor has reasons for remaining un- 
known.” 

“T’ll accept the condition,” said Hod- 
son, his face wrinkling in smiles. 

“T’ll do more,” volunteered the cor- 
respondent. “I'll insert a personal in 
the Globe to-morrow, saying that Con- 
gressman Hodson’s supply of ‘The 
Birds of America’. has been entirely 
exhausted, and that no further requests 
can be considered. And I’ll help Miss 
Elsie answer these letters.” 

“Young man,” said Hodson impress- 
ively, “I’ve misjudged you. You're a 
brick, sir—a brick. Can I do anything 
for you?” 

“Bisie can.” * 

And the manipulator of bird-books 
went over to the girl and whispered a 
question in her ear. 

Her reply was so low that it was 
drowned by the whirring noise of the 
trolley-cars. 

But it satisfied Stringer. 
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ON FRIENDLINESS 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


RIENDLINESS is not the most unprofitable grace to 
cultivate. Friendliness sometimes goes farther than 
expéfisive car-springs or elaborate menus or com- 

fortable beds in making travel a pleasant thing, and it can 
even be practised in the home circle and the business office 
and pay a pretty good percentage of profit on the amount 
invested. 

You yourself feel drawn toward that friendly child—the 
one who answers pleasantly when you speak to him in 
passing. And as you feel concerning him other folk will 
feel in regard to you if you give out some of your natural 
warmth, 

One of the queer things about genuine friendliness is 


- the way in which it meets with the very same attribute in 


persons of the most diverse tegnperaments. 

Last winter there were three persons making a tour of 
the United States. Their way led them through the por- 
tals of some of the rankest as well as some of the most 
luxurious hotels in the country, and they met some of the 
most disagreeable experiences as well as some of the most 
charming people. There were manifold discomforts of 
railway travel; there were departures at chilly and sunless 
hours in the early morning, and arrivals at drizzly and 
freezing hours in the late night; there were meals to be 
eaten that surely could never have been intended for con- 
sumption by civilized beings; and in spite of many, many 
hours of delight and pleasure there were many hours of 
dreary discomfort. 

One of the party was an English. lady, and she left the 
shores of England with the most friendly feelings for 
Americans as a race and for those people with whom she 
was to come in contact in particular. 
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Friendliness is not dutiable, and she was allowed to 


bring in her entire stock without question, and just as soon . 


as she set foot on terra firma (as I can testify of my own 
knowledge) she began to irradiate it and with as imper- 
ceptible a diminution of it as that observed in radium. 

Gruff reporters who were used to getting what they were 
sent for with scant regard for manners, as well as those of 
the more gallant kind, felt bound to add to this woman’s 
stock, of which she had so great a supply, and they offered 
to make her way easier just as the passengers on the voy- 
age had gone out of their way to add to her comfort. 

She had not gone many hundred miles before she had 
made several discoveries—American men were the most 
courteous and the most obliging she had ever met; Ameri- 
can women were so agreeable when traveling; American 
children were so remarkably well-behaved on trains and in 
hotels; and American dogs were the friendliest creatures 
imaginable. 

There was not a chambermaid, white or black, who came 
in contact with this little Englishwoman who did not ex- 
press a wish to go back to England and live with her. The 
stories of their lives that she carried with her were many, 
curious, and various. 

Fretful babies in railway-stations waiting for snowed-up 
trains forgot their worries in looking at the wonderful 
ornaments attached to her chatelaine, and stray dogs came 
up to be petted and to hear stories of the little fox-terrier 
she had left behind. 

Nor was it blarney that caused her to express her belief 
in the universal friendliness of the Americans. She wished 
everybody well, and the knowledge of that wish shining 
through her pleasant countenance caused everybody to 
wish her well, and society was on its best behavior when 
she was around. 

Fifteen thousand miles were traveled before she set foot 
on the steamer that was to take her back to her native land, 
and in all that time I never heard her utter a serious com- 
plaint. In the worst hotel I ever entered (the best one in 
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the town), where the food was so uninviting and void of 
nourishment that I bought a half-dozen fresh eggs at a 
grocer’s in order to stave off starvation, she thought the 
vinegar the best she had ever tasted. “It had quite a bou- 
quet.” It was good vinegar, but I don’t think the proprie- 
tor will ever build up any great business on vinegar alone. 

Even he, although he knew no more about making peo- 
ple comfortable than a porcupine hung up by the hind legs, 
was friendly to the little Englishwoman and hoped she was 
well pleased. Pathetic hope! 

When we were luxuriating at a perfect hotel amid the 
orange-groves of southern California we could laugh at the 
“best vinegar” of the Dakota hostelry, but we never 
laughed at the friendliness of our companion. 

She received attentions on every hand from people’ who 
had no idea who she was, and all by virtue of her genuine 
friendliness. ° 

Friendliness is a species of magic. Take a little of it— 
-being careful to shake all condescension out of it—when 
you go prowling in the poorer quarters of any large city 
you may visit in the course of your travels. You'll add to 
the stock of friendliness in that quarter, and yet you'll 
come back with your supply undiminished. 

Why do travelers think English policemen the best speci- 
mens of their kind? Because they are so friendly. They 
thaw us out. English reserve would be extinct if it de- 
pended upon the London “bobbies” to keep up the supply. 
They are seemingly on the street solely to set you right and 
to make your going and coming pleasant; and after you 
have asked the way of half a dozen of them you get a 
stock of good nature that lasts the rest of the day. 

Don’t blame the little chap who doesn’t answer when you 
pass the time of day with him. Follow him home and ask 
his parents to make him responsive. You'll have to exer- 
cise a good deal of tact in doing this and you may get into 
a scrap, but if it teaches the boy to be friendly it wilt be 
worth your while. 

But don’t let your friendliness degenerate into mealy- 
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mouthedness. The husband of the English lady was also 
friendly, and traveling with him was a pleasure, but he 
once gave me advice that I will never forget. “If you have 
suffered a wrong that needs righting, see to it that you get 
angry before the other fellow does. It will give ‘you an 
advantage over him.” 

This he exemplified when through the stupidity of a 
gateman we had lost a train for Chicago from Indianapolis. 
There happened to be another train for Chicago on an- 
other road just about to pull out from the Union Station. 

Quick as a flash my Englishman flew into a furious 
rage and had two or three officials looking into the matter 
as to why we had lost our train. He also demanded new 
tickets for us over the other line—and he got them just in 
time for us to jump aboard the train and move smoothly on 
our way to Chicago. 

Then breaking into a genial smile, he said to me: “AI- 
ways get angry first. They might have made us think it 
was our fault if I hadn’t stormed a bit.” 

That was a case where friendliness might have worked 
the same result, but in the opinion of the Englishman there 
was no time for it. He needed Chicago in a hurry, and he 
got it by stormy word of mouth. Through it all the friendly 
little woman looked distressed, and hoped when it was all 
over that no one would lose his job. 

Don’t make a pose of friendliness. If you’re friendly 
for what it will bring you and not because your heart 
prompts your feeling the plate of your friendliness will 
soon wear away in spots, and people will see your real 
nature through the gaps. 

Some one has said that kind words butter no parsnips, 
but there is no doubt that he was wrong whoever he was. 
Kind words with the unmistakable ring of sincerity in them 
not only butter parsnips, but they often buy parsnips, and 
the best grade of parsnips; while a chip on the-shoulder is 
the worst kind of epaulet and a constant expense to the 
wearer. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


OBERT DEXTER entered upon 
his new duties with all the en- 
ergy and enthusiasm of a man 

determined to make the most of his op- 
portunities, and prove himself worthy 
of the confidence reposed in him by his 
employer and friend. He found mat- 
ters in bad shape, but he soon reduced 
things to order, and established a new 
régime which eventually served to in- 
crease the business and proved most 
satisfactory to Latimer. 

He had not met Gertrude since his 
return, although he was anxious to do 
so. He did not feel at liberty to call 
upon the Misses Young until he had re- 
ceived some intimation that a further 
acquaintance with him was desired ; and 
it would be awkward for all parties if 
he should go to the Heights to make 
an exclusive call upon Gertrude, yet he 
felt he must see her, and that soon. 

During the last year he had some- 
times found himself wondering if his 
heart or his vanity had been most 
wounded by her rejection of his suit, 
and the very plain truths she had told 
him. At that time he had believed that 
she was the only girl in the world for 
him; but he also knew that he had not 
been unmindful of what he had then 
supposed to be the fact—that she was 
heiress to a very comfortable fortune, 
which he would share if he could win 
her. 

He could not now recall this mer- 
cenary motive without his ears burning 
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with shame, even though he had recent- 
ly impoverished himself to restore the 
heritage of which she had been robbed. 

He had no good reason, either, for 
supposing that Gertrude entertained 
any tender sentiment for him; although 
in their school-days he had been quite 
sure of it. He remembered, too, that 
when she had rejected him she had 
studiously avoided all reference to any 
personal regard for him. She had sim- 
ply told him that she would not marry 
him, and he had left her, believing he 
had lost her because of his lack of prin- 
ciple and fast living. 

So now he felt he must see her to test 
himself as well as her. If he found his 
own feelings unchanged, and she ac- 
corded him the slightest encouragement, 
he could patiently wait and work for 
her until he would be justified in seek- 
ing her again. 

While he was in this trying and un- 
settled frame of mind his opportunity 
came. 

On his way to lunch one day he 
stopped at a stationer’s to give an order 
for the store. Almost the first person 
he saw was Gertrude, who was discuss- 
ing monograms and the latest fashions 
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in stationery, Mrs. Young having given 
her a commission to execute. 

Robert remained quietly standing in 
the background until she finished her 
business and turned to leave the 
counter. 

She saw and recognized him instant- 
ly, and her face lighted with unaffected 
pleasure as, with frankly extended 
hand, She advanced to meet him. 

“How glad I am to see you, Robert!” 
she said, with a cordiality there was no 
mistaking. “How well you are look- 
ing! And are you glad to be back in 
New York?” 

“Yes; for some reasons I am,” he re- 
plied. “My father was very lonely after 
‘ losing his sister. My friend Latimer 
thought I could serve him better here, 
and the opening seemed more promis- 
ing for me; although California is a 
great country, and I liked ranch life, 
while fruit-raising is a most fascinating 
business.” 

“I am sure your father will be hap- 
pier to have you here,” Gertrude ob- 
served. Then with a sudden gravity 
settling over her face she went on: 
“Robert, there.is something I want to 
ask you. Is there some place near, 
where we can go and talk without being 
overheard ?” 

“Have you lunched ?” he inquired. 

Tey. 

“Then come and join me. I was on 
my way for a bite when I thought of 
an order I wanted to give for bill- 
heads. We will go across to Willett’s, 
and talk while we eat.” 

“Thanks; I will with pleasure,” said 
Gertrude appreciatively, adding with 
her usual thoughtfulness: “Have you 
given your order here?” 

“No; it can wait,” he smilingly\ re- 
turned, as he opened the door for her 
to pass out. 

“She has changed,” he said to him- 
self as he paused to close the door; “but 
she is finer than ever. She is more like 
une grande dame than an ordinary 


” 


housekeeper—I’m everlastingly obliged 
to Aunt Margaret for the wherewithal 
to put her back where she belongs.” 
When they were seated in the delight- 
ful tea-room to which he conducted her, 
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and while they were waiting for their 
order to be filled, Gertrude at once 
broached the subject she had come to 
talk about. 

“Doubtless you know, Robert, that 
your father has recently made over to 
me a large sum of money,” she began, 
her glance meeting his in a direct gaze. 

It was the one topic Robert would 
have avoided, but he was helpless, and, 
taking a sip of water to brace him after 
the unexpected shock, he said with 
what indifference he could assume: 

“Yes, Aunt Margaret left quite a nice 
little pile, and he 

“But she left it to you,” Gertrude in- 
terposed, her great, dark eyes still look- 
ing straight into his. “I did not know 
that when I consented to take the 
money,” she went on; “but I have heard 
it within the last day or two, and I was 
intending to write your father about it 
to-night. I am unwilling to deprive 
you of this legacy, Robert.” 

“Gertrude,” he began, leaning toward 
her, his face flushed and eager, “this 
was one of the reasons why I came 
home. Father told me, before I went 
away, how matters stood with him, and 
that was one thing that helped to bring 
me to my senses—to show me what a 
graceless, thankless cur I had been. It 
aroused the last flickering spark of 
manhood within me. Among other re- 
solves made at that time, I vowed I 
would work to help him pay every dol- 
lar of that’ money back to you. So 
when he wrote me that Aunt Margaret 
was gone and had made me her sole 
heir, my first thought was for him. He 
had been so heart-broken over the 
trayal of his trust, I wanted to lift 
that load from his conscience. I had 
never been any good—you know that— 
I was just a burden and a clog to him, 
and now I felt my opportunity had come 
to make him some return.” 

3ut 
“No, 








Gertrude, there are to be no 
‘buts’ about it,” he firmly interposed ; 
“the money is all yours. J will have no 
other disposition made of it, and both 
father and I are lighter of heart to have 
that horrible cri—debt canceled. Truly, 
I am glad I have not this legacy to han- 
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dle—it might be a temptation, you 
know, to drift back into some of the 
old ways; and now I will have a chance 
to see if I really have any backbone. 
Don’t try to argue against, please”—for 
Gertrude was regarding him with great, 
serious eyes, in which the tears were 
gathering—“just put yourself in our 
places, and I am sure you will see that 
what I have done was the only right 
thing to do. I am sorry you found out 
that the money was left to me. I 
charged father not to let it out, but I 
might have known that it would be in 
the papers.” 

Gertrude saw that he was in dead 
éarnest; that he had been actuated by 
no thought of self-justification. The 
deed had been prompted solely by a 
newly awakened affection. for his father 
—a desire to remove the burden of anx- 
iety and grief which he had helped to 
roll upon the man’s lonely heart—and 
she honored him for it. 

“Yes, I think I can appreciate how 
you feel about it,” she said gravely, 
when he paused; “and as you assure me 
you both: will be happier to let the 
matter rest as it is, I will say no more 
about it.” 

“Thank you, it willmake us both hap- 
pier; and, personally, it will make me 
feel that I have taken one radical step 
in the right direction—one that really 
amounts to something. And _ now, 
while we are having this heart-to-heart 
talk, Gertrude,” he continued, flushing 
consciously, but meeting her eyes with 
smiling frankness, “I want to tell you 
that your plain, forceful arraignment of 
mé, the last time we saw eath other, had 
a great deal to do with bringing me up 
short in my mad career; and for your 
unexampled kindness to my father, I 
have no words to express what I feel. 
I have been a bad lot, and I hate myself 
whenever I look back,” he concluded 
huskily. 

Gertrude’s cheeks were scarlet, and, 
for a moment, her beautiful eyes wa- 
vered, for he had approached very near 
a delicate topic which she instinctively 
shrank from having renewed. 

She knew now that the old boy-and- 
girl romance had never penetrated the 


deepest, most sacred recesses of her 
heart; and, even though she believed 
him at this moment to be worthy of the 
purest affection that a good woman 
could give him, she realized that the 
rude awakening of the past had been 
too much of a shock for her to be able 
to piece together the broken threads 
and renew their earlier relations. But 
she recovered herself immediately, and 
there was a very friendly light in her 
eyes as she smilingly observed: “Don’t, 
hate, and don’t call hard names, Robert. 
Self-condemnation is almost as much of 
a sin as to condemn another. All the 
same, I have erred myself in the same 
way whenever I have recalled what I 
said during our last talk. I hope you 
will forgive me if I seemed unjust.” 

“I have nothing to forgive—on the 
contrary, I am grateful,” the young man 
replied. “It rankled keenly, I own, at 
first, and, for a while, I was more reck- 
less than ever. But”—lifting a-humor- 
ous glance to her—“it proved an ef- 
fectual prescription. It stirred me from 
the very depths, and when the climax 
came—when my father told me of the 
precipice upon which he,.was standing— 
the devil within me reached his limit; 
though, like the one in the old -Bible 


story, he ‘rent me sore’ in taking his 


departure.” e 

Gertrude felt her throat growing 
tense, and her lips quivered with emo- 
tion, for, in spite of his assumed light- 
ness, she could understand that his 
struggles with self and the enslaving 
habits he had acquired had been no 
boy’s play, and that his present earnest- 
ness was unquestionably genuine. 

“Doesn’t the wise man say something 
like this—‘He that ruleth his spirit is 
greater than he that taketh a city?’ ” she 
queried softly. “I think you have won 
a great victory, and what you have told 
me has made me very happy, Robert,” 
she went on more brightly. “It is a 
great comfort to know that I did not 
mortally offend and wound you with 
my ‘prescription,’ as you are pleased 
to term my plain talk. I am very fond 
of your father, and now it will be very 
pleasant to be able to claim you both 
as my good friends for all time.” 

















“Tam unwilling to deprive you of this legacy, Robert.” 


Good friends! Yes, he understood 
that such were to be their future rela- 
tions with each other. He knew that 
the old dream—if, indeed, she had ever 
dreamed of a nearer tie—had vanished, 
and the door of a palace beautiful was 
forever closed to him; and he would 
have been less than human, sitting there 
in the presence of that beautiful girl, 
with her tender, womanly heart, her 
pure and lofty ideals, if he had not ex- 
perienced a keen sense of loss, as of 
some inestimable blessing, which, but 
for his own _ short-sightedness and 
wrong-doing, might have crowned his 
life. 

"10 
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Neverthe- 
less, as he had 
told his father, it 
meant a great 
deal to have a girl 
like Gertrude EI- 
liot claim him as 
a friend, and he 
felt honored to be 
so regarded. 

When their 
lunch was served 
their conversation 
drifted to other 
things, and the 
subject of Miss 
Dexter’s legacy 
was never re- 
ferred to by either 
of them again. 

As they arose 
from the table 
and passed out 
upon the street, 
Gertrude glanced 
at her watch, ob- 
serving in a tone 
of surprise: 

“T did not think 
it was so late—I 
am afraid I shall 
have to take an ~ 
unceremonti- 
ous leave of you, 
Robert, as I still 
have a number of 
errands to do. 
This little chat 
with you has been 
very pleasant; cannot you find time to 
run out to the Heights now and then? 
I would like you to see the establish- 
ment I have been managing; and, by 
the way, you have already met the 
Misses Young. They both—Miss Jo- 
sephine particularly—were enthusiastic 
over their visit at Mr. Latimer’s 
ranch.” 

Robert shot a quick, ‘curious look at 
her at this reference to the Misses 
Young. He had not been unmindful of 
the fact that Josephine had manifested 
a strong preference for his society dur- 
ing her stay at Belmont. “Others of the 
party had also observed it, and had shot 
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many an arrow at him on the gly; but 
he had paid no heed to them, and had 
been careful not to go beyond certain 
bounds in his intercourse with her, al- 
though he had found her a very sweet 
and charming girl; for then he was 
cherishing a faint hope that he might 
ultimately make his mark in the world, 
and prove himself worthy of Gertrude. 
But the hope of winning her began to 
die when he learned that he had it in 
his power to resfore her fortune. With 
Gertrude once more ,established in af- 
fluence his tongue would be tied, for he 
knew it would be years before he could 
hope to attain a competency and posi- 
tion that he would be willing to offer 
her. 

But Gertrude was evidently guiltless 
of any double meaning in referring to 
Josephine, and he calmly replied: 

“Yes, we had a gay party at Bel- 
mont, and the Misses Young were the 
life of the house. Some day I hope to 
have the pleasure of meeting them 
again, and you also, Gertrude, at Kal- 
mia Heights.” 

“Au revoir, then,” she said, smiling 
brightly up at him as she gave him her 
hand; “and give my love to dear Mr. 
Dexter.” 


’ 


CHAPTER XxX. 


A few days later the office-boy 
pushed open the door of Robert Dex- 
ter’s inner sanctum, calling out in a 
matter-of-fact tone: 

“A gentleman to see you, sir.” 

Robert laid down his pen and swung 
around in his revolving chair to find 
himself looking up into the handsome 
face of his old-time enemy—the aristo- 
cratic Hugh Spencer. 

He leaped to his feet, growing first 
scarlet then deadly white. He knew 
instantly why the man was there, for 
his father had informed him of all that 
Gertrude had told him regarding the 
missing check and note, and that they 
were liable to have fresh trouble in con- 
nection with them in the future. He 
believed the blow was about to fall. 

“Well?* Robert observed, with rigid 
lips and ignoring his visitor’s quiet 


“Good morning, Dexter.” “I under- 
stand that you hold some very damn- 
ing evidence against me—what are you 
going to do about it?” 

“T am going to try to get rid of a 
demon: that has been making life very 


uncomfortable for me, Dexter,” grave-' 


ly replied the unwelcome guest. 

Robert stared blankly at him. 

“J—I don’t exactly comprehend,” he 
stammered. 

“You do comprehend, I suppose, that 
I have hated you with all my heart ever 
since that scrape at college?” 

“Yes—I fancy there hasn’t been any 
love lost on either side,” was the terse 
rejoinder. 

“You also know that I voWed I would 
get even with you ve 

“Even!” interposed Dexter, with ex- 
pressive emphasis. 

“And I have wasted a great deal of 
time trying to plan something that 
would be cruel enough to satisfy me,” 
Spencer pursued, apparently unheeding 
the interruption; “but “nothing seemed 
adequate until—that check fell into my 
hands.” 

“Fell!” The word leaped from Rob- 
ert Dexter’s white lips with a ringing 
scorn which caused Mr. Spencer’s eyes 
to flash ominously, and the arteries in 
his neck to pulse heavily. 

“Yes, fell,” he repeated, after an ef- 
fort for self-control. “I know that Mr. 
Daniel Dexter believes that it was stolen 
from a wallet in his overcoat pocket. 
Miss Elliot also believes that I was the 
thief—doubtless she has given you a 
detailed account of our interview rela- 
ting to the matter!” This with a touch 
of exceeding bitterness in the cultured 
tones. 

“Miss Elliot and I have never ex- 
changed a word upon the subject,” stiff- 
ly replied Robert. 

“No?” queried his companion, look- 
ing genuinely surprised. ‘Well, I wish 
to correct that impression,” he went on, 
flushing a deep red; “it is excessively 
humiliating. I found the check, with 
Mr. Dexter’s note pinned to it, in a 
blank envelope among some loose pa- 
pers in Mr. Young’s desk after his 
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death, when Abbott—his private secre- 
tary—and I were trying to get his af- 
fairs into shape.” 

Robert Dexter began to be interested 
—the rigid lines in his face relaxed a 
trifle. 

“T passed the check to him,” Spencer 
continued, “and asked if he knew any- 
thing about it. He looked queer for a 
minute, then told me its history, and 
that he himself had detected the fraud, 
and called Mr. Young’s attention to it. 
He said he had wondered that no stir 
was ever made over it, but supposed 
that Mr. Young, being a friend of Mr. 
Dexter’s, had agreed to hush the mat- 
ter up and accept the note until Mr. 
Dexter found it convenient to take it 
up. I put the slips carefully away. I 
thought I saw my opportunity to get 
even with you. As neither check nor 
note was canceled, I inferred that the 
account had never been settled, and, as a 
crime is always a crime, no matter when 
it comes to light, I gloated over the fact 
that I had it in my power to put you 
behind prison bars.” 

At this point Robert laid his hand 
upon the back of the chair from which 
he had risen; but he made no other 
sign of the bolt that had entered his 
soul in view of what he supposed to be 
his impending fate. 

“Even when Miss Elliot informed 
me,” his visitor went on, “that Mr. Dex- 
ter had paid the fifty-four hundred dol- 
lars, using money borrowed from the 
Elliot estate, I argued that the fraud 
was still punishable by law, and I was 
determined to push the matter, just the 
same, the first time you showed yourself 
again in New York. Why I did not do 
so immediately upon discovering the 
check was owing to the pressure of 
other business. Now you know how I 
got fiossession of the check and note, 
Dexter. I have explained this to prove 
to you that I am no petty thief, guilty 
of pilfering men’s pockets,” he con- 
cluded, with a bitter curl of his lips as 
he recalled Gertrude’s cold scorn when 
she had told him there could, in her 
opinion, be but one solution to the mys- 
tery of his having the slips in his pos- 


session. 
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“It—is—very—strange,” young Dex- 
ter observed disjointedly, and, for the 
moment, in his perplexity losing sight 
of his dismay at this overwhelming dis- 
closure and its probable outcome. “My 
father has always asserted that he is 
very sure he put the envelopes contain- 
ing those slips into his wallet, which he 
immediately replaced in his overcoat 
pocket. He found the envelope—empty 
—later, but still believes the contents 
were stolen, though by whom or from 
what motive he could not conceive.” 

“It is possible that he may have 
picked up an empty envelope instead of 
the one Mr. Young took from his safe,” 
Spencer thoughtfully suggested. 

“But he examined it, and found the 
check and note inside—it was too im- 
portant a transaction to permit of any 
carelessness,” opposed his companion. 

“Well, it is beyond me,” was the puz- 
zled reply. ‘All the same, I have told 
you exactly how the papers came into 
my hands. Until Miss Elliot assured 
me that the note was paid with money 
borrowed from her, I had intended to 
demand the amount ; but now i¢ 

“But now you have simply come to 
warn me-to be ready to meet a forger’s 
fate,” sharply interposed Robert, a sick- 
ening sense of despair again sweeping 
pver him. 

It seemed to him the very essence of 
cruelty that, just as he had obtained a 
substantial foothold in business, and in 
the confidence and respect of his fellow 
men; just as he had begun to taste the 
joy of conquest over self and past 
errors, and the peace of right living, he 
must be dragged down again into the 
mire with one jerk of the fatal rope 
held in the grasp of a malicious 

“No, Dexter, I have come to surren- 
der both check and note to you—you 
are welcome to them,” were the won- 
derful words that broke in upon the 
hopeless apprehensions that thronged 
his reeling brain, and caused a sudden 
revulsion, which sent a sharp pain 
through every nerve in his body. 

He looked up half-dazed to see Hugh 
Spencer draw an envelope from an in- 
ner pocket and lay it upon the table 
that stood between them. 
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Robert reached forth a shaking hand 
and seized it. The next moment the 
fatal check and his father’s note lay be- 
fore his eyes. 

“Sit down,” he said, indicating a 
chair for his guest, and sinking weakly 
upon his own. This mark of courtesy 
had not occurred to him before. 

Then he bent his gaze again upon 
those slips on the table before him. 

“You give them to me!” he finally 
said, turning a wondering look upon his 





companion. “I —do_ not — under- 
stand ” Then his voice broke 
sharply. 


“Well,” began the man opposite him, 
a grim resolution in his look and tone, 
“this interview means sackcloth and 
ashes for me as well as for you, and I 
will explain further. I have hated you, 
Dexter, like—hell; no other word will 
express it. That is, the hating has made 
hell for me; and, up to within a few 
weeks, it has been a kind of mania with 
me never to let up on any one whbd got 
the better of me until I could square 
accounts to my own satisfaction. I have 
always known, theoretically, that re- 
venge is a mean, demoralizing passion, 
beneath the consideration of any self- 
respecting man; but I never really took 
it in—never saw it in its abject hideous- 
ness until I recently received a prac~ 
tical and startling lesson on the subject. 
I have been told that there is no real 
satisfaction in revenge; that hatred and 
revenge always recoil upon the hater. 
I have been told that until I substitute 
love for hate, honor for dishonor, jus- 
tice for injustice, I could never attain 
to the standard of true manhood, and— 
I have come to believe it.” 

“That sounds like Gertrude,” said 
Robert, almost unconsciously voicing 
his recognition of Gertrude’s principles, 
and then suddenly checking himself. 

“It was Miss Elliot who said it,” 
Hugh Spencer admitted, a twinge of 
pain contracting his brows. “She has 
said many things which, if heeded, 
would make me a better man. She did 
not spare me in the interview to which 
I have referred, and my old grudge 
against you has since assumed a very 
different aspect to me. More than this, 





I could not stand being regarded as a 
thief ; neither could I withhold the note 
if it had been redeemed} and, as for the 
check, Dexter, I think I owe it to you 
for that scar which I am sure you still 
carry on your leg. Instead of continu- 
ing to nurse that old spite against you, 
I have come to despise myself for it— 
but that is the inevitable recoil, I sus- 
pect,” he concluded, with some bitter- 
ness. 

Robert Dexter stared blankly at the 
man for a moment, his own face ex- 
pressive of varying emotions. 

“Great Cesar, Spencer!—am_ I 
dredming ?” he at length exclaimed. 

He could not reconcile the self-suffi- 
cient, supercilious Hugh Spencer he had 
known in college with this considerate, 
straightforward man, who had volun- 
tarily come to make honorable amends 
for an old-time injury. 

“T am very glad to assure you that it 
is not a dream, for I am just beginning 
to wake up from a very bad one,” 
Spencer replied, his features relaxing 
into a faint smile. 

“Well, I certainly am greatly obliged 
to you for releasing these papers to 
me,” Robert observed, as he tore them 
to atoms and dropped them into a con- 
venient waste-basket. “And you have 
literally taken all the wind out of my 
sails, for when you came in I was des- 
perate enough for almost anything. I 
did tamper with that check,” he went 


‘on, flushing hotly. “At that time I 


cared very little how I got money so I 
had it to spend, although I was a fool 
not to know I would surely be caught 
at such business. Mr. Young was very 
good to me, however—or to my father. 
Almost any other man would have put 
me behind the bars with very little cere- 
mony. Yet even that experience did not 
cure me of my folly. I had b@en a 
spoiled boy—a scapegrace and a spend- 
thrift—an unthankful son. But I re- 
ceived a terrible shock upon learning 
that. my father, having got himself 
into a desperate business tangle on ac- 
count of my recklessness, was on the 
point of committing suicide. That 
opened my eyes, and I vowed I would 
try to be a man and help him up again. 














I had no capital to start anew in busi- 
ness, and I was too well known here for 
people to have much confidence in me; 
so I appealed to Latimer for a position 
on his ranch in California—you know 
Phillip Latimer ?” 

“Yes, he was in the class of 
ninety, , a senior when I was a 
soph. He was a brick,” said Spencer, 
with hearty commendation. 
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build up an honorable future for my- 
self. My father is also recovering him- 
self, consequently it was a terrible facer 
when you put in an appearance a while 
ago.” 

a understand,” assented Spencer, 
with a grave nod. 

“We both have been pretty nervous 
at times,” Robert resumed; “since we 
learned that you had the check—of 


He leaped to his feet, growing first scarlet then deadly white. 


“T was with him ten months, and a 
fellow could not live that long with a 
man like Latimer without being made 
over—that is, if he had a spark of good- 
ness left in him,” continued Robert, a 
thrill of affection for his friend in his 
tones. “I buckled right down to work, 
determined to make myself useful to 
him, and now he has sent me here to 
manage this end of the business; thus I 
am in a fair way to outlive the past and 





course Miss Elliot told father that you 
had it, and what you meant to do with 
it. We intended to make a big fight if 
you took it into court; but, as you have 
said, a crime is always punishable by 
law, and I might have had to pay the 
penalty ; though, even if I escaped sen- 
tence, the publicity given to the affair 
would have entailed lasting disgrace 
upon us.” 

“I perceive, also, that it would have 
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reflected no credit upon me, either,” 
laconically remarked Mr. Spencer. 

“Well, it is a tremendous load off my 
heart to know it hasn’t got to come.” 
And the young man drew his first long, 
free breath since the announcement of 
his visitor. “I’m afraid it would have 
been the last straw for my father, and I 
am truly grateful to you i 

“You have no occasion—I simply 
could not stand the strain of unceasing 
self-contempt any longer,” his visitor 
interposed. 

Robert looked up, a humorous gleam 
in his eyes. “I wonder if we haven’t 
had about enough of sackcloth and 
ashes,” he said, then added more seri- 
ously: “You have done a fine thing, 
however you may put ft. Latimer 
would say we have both been working 
out the same problem, and toward the 
same end—the cancelation of evil— 
only along different lines ; and, Spencer, 
with this hatchet buried, I find myself 
wishing that we might be friends from 
now on. Can we?” 

Hugh Spencer arose and extended a 
hand that was by no means steady— 
neither was his voice as he replied: 

“If you can concede so much, with all 
my heart, Dexter.” And the two men 
sealed the compact with a significant 
grip that had long been familiar to each. 

As Spencer stepped out upon the 
street after leaving Robert, he looked 
up into the boundless, cloudless blue 
vault above him, and his broad chest 
heaved with a deep, full inspiration. 

“Prison bars are not the only barriers 
to man’s freedom,” he said to himself. 
“There is a bondage that is far more 
intolerable—the bondage of one’s own 
evil passions and self-will. But—‘come 
one swallow, and his mate will follow’ 
—with this victory gained I believe the 
Spencer taint has been eradicated; yes, 
even to that extent, if she loves him,” he 
concluded, with a sudden whitening of 
his lips. 

When that evening Robert told his 
father of the occurrence of the morn- 
ing, Mr. Dexter looked completely 
dazed for a moment. 

Then his face slowly began to clear. 

“That is possible,” he said at length; 





“and I think I know now how it hap- 
pened—I wonder I never thought of it 
before! After examining the envelope 
which Young gave me, to assure my- 
self that it really contained what I 
wanted, I opened my wallet to put it 
inside. I was excited, my hands were 
trembling, my wallet slipped fram my 
grasp, and, in trying to recover it, 
some of its contents flew out upon the 
desk beside which we were standing, 
the envelope containing the precious 
slips—or what I-supposed to be that one 
—fluttering to the floor. I stooped to 
recover this first of all, then gathered 
up the other papers, and returned them 
to the wallet.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Robert, with a nod, 
as he began to comprehend. 

“Yes; the envelope must have slipped 
in among the various things on the 
desk; and another, having probably 
been displaced by my nervous mishap, 
fell to the floor. I can explain it in no 
other way,” said his father. 

“That seems the only possible conclu- 
sion, since Spencer declared he found 
the all-important one among Mr. 
Young’s papers; and Abbott, the pri- 
vate secretary, having been with him at 
the time, could, of course, prove his 
statement, even if we were inclined to 
doubt his word—which I am not,’’ Rob- 
ert observed thoughtfully, adding ear- 
nestly: “After his generosity and man- 
liness of to-day, it would seem the 
height of ingratitude to allow any un- 
worthy suspicion to rest upon him.” 

“It would, indeed,” replied Mr. Dex- 
ter gravely ; “and I deeply regret the in- 
justice I have already done him in that 
respect, and shall write him an apolo- 

” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Gertrude - remained at Kalmia 
Heights until the last of June. She 
had given notice a month previous, 
greatly to Mrs. Young’s consternation, 
that lady declaring that she could not 
let her go—she “simply could not get 
along without her.” Josephine, who 
loved her and did not hesitate to mani- 
fest her love, was reduced to tears 




















whenever. the approaching separation 
was mentioned. The servants, also, 
were heart-broken; every one had be- 
come devoted to her, and asserted that 
they would never find service under an- 
other housekeeper like her: 

Isabelle Young alone appeared to be 
totally indifferent to her going. Not- 
withstanding her secret mortification 
upon discovering the rank injustice she 
had done her at the time of the loss of 
the furs, she was still suspicious that 
Gertrude had matrimonial designs upon 
her brother, and she had continued to 
maintain a haughty reserve toward her. 

Gertrude had never mentioned the 
change in her circumstances which 
would enable her to resume her former 
position in the world, if she so desired— 
a question which she was seriously de- 
bating with herself. Consequently her 
reason for making the change was a 
matter of speculation with the family. 
Mrs. Young hoped nothing had been 
said or done to offend her, and told 
Gertrude that if it were a question of 
salary, she was willing to increase it; 
but Gertrude assured her that.she was 
in no way disaffected or dissatisfied, she 
simply felt that the change was best 
for her—she had promised to spend a 
portion of the summer with a dear 
friend of her mother’s, but further than 
that she had made no plans. 

She first went to the Fisher farm on 
Long Island, where she was to remain 
for a couple of weeks. Then she was 
to go to Mrs. Lamont, her mother’s 
friend, who had begged her to accom- 
pany her on a trip through the Canadas, 
and afterward spend the month of 
August with her at her summer home 
in Newport. Gertrude confided to 
Phronie alone that a good share of her 
money had been restored to her, and 
that there was a prospect of more com- 
ing to her later on. The devoted wom- 
an was very happy over this piece of 
good news, especially when she learned 
that Gertrude was not going out to 
service any more, “and she guessed 
that it would be safe enough to let Mr. 
Dexter continue to manage her af- 
fairs.” 

“It all seems very wonderful—this 
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coming back, so easily and so soon, into 
possession of what rightly belongs to 
me,” Gertrude observed while they were 
talking it over together. 

“No, it isn’t wonderful; it is only— 
natural,” said the elder woman, her 
kind face growing luminous from some 
inspiring thought. “You have just béen 
put to the test, Miss Gertrude, and you 
have simply trusted; you’ve patiently 
gathered your manna in the morning 
and your quails in the evening, never 
murmuring or worrying; so you've 
been led straight out of the wilderness, 
and got your reward according to 
promise.” 

“Why, that is beautiful, Phronie!” 
exclaimed Gertrude, a soft glow man- 
tling her cheeks; “and you always do 
seem to have a ‘thus saith the Lord’ for 
every step of the way.” 

“Well, that is according to orders, 
dearie ; and one must watch out for the 
guide-boards, or one will have a good 
deal of extra traveling to do,” was the 
quiet response. 


Gertrude’s two weeks’ trip with the 
Lamonts proved to be most delightful, 
and she abandoned herself to the enjoy- 
ment of her holiday with all the enthu- 
siasm of a girl just released from 
school. 

The Lamonts were middle-aged peo- 
ple, who had led a somewhat lonely life, 
having no children of their own; and 
they were no less happy to have this 
cheery, carefree maiden with them to 
brighten their summer. Nothing oc- 
curred to mar their tour in any way, 
and the first of August found them 
pleasantly located in their charming cot- 
tage at Newport. 

The Lamonts were “society people” 


to whatever extent they desired—that 


is, they had, for years, been recognized 
as among the most influential and re- 


‘ spectable habitués, whom it would not 


be nice or wise to ignore or neglect; 
and this summer, on Gertrude’s account, 
they manifested an inclination to min- 
gle more freely than usual in social 
life. 

Gertrude had not visited Newport 
since she was a girl in her teens; but 
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“Think of it !—asking your housekeeper to a dinner with the Orms,. Fletchers, and Wilsons!” 


she now met several young people 
whom she had then regarded as 
friends, although most of them were 
married and now had children of their 
own. This was to her advantage, how- 
ever, as they cordially opened their 
hearts and their homes to her, and so 
increased her opportunities for sociabil- 
ity and enjoyment. 

“When I see you with these two lit- 
tle tots, Nellie, I begin to feel as if I 
were a settléd old maid,” she laughing- 
ly exclaimed one day when she was 
lunching with one of these friends. 

“You don’t look it, dear,” responded 
her hostess; “except that you have the 
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carriage and ease of manner that any 
matron might envy; but your face is 
still the face of a girl—there isn’t a 
line in it,’’ she concluded, with a wist- 
ful sigh as her glance lingercd on the 
bright, youthful countenance opposite 
her. 

The Youngs were also settled in their 
summer home, and occasionally came in 
contact with their former housekeeper 
at some social function or entertain- 
ment. Mrs. Young and Josephine were 
very gracious to her; but Miss Young 
was exceedingly formal and uncom- 
fortable. 

There came very near being a family 














quarrel one day when Mrs. Young sug- 
gested inviting the Lamonts and Ger- 
trude to a dinner-party which they were 
planning. 

“Mama!” indignantly exclaimed Isa- 
belle. “Think of it!—asking your 
housekeeper to a dinner withthe Orms, 
Fletchers, and Wilsons!” 

“But, my dear, Miss Elliot is no long- 
er a housekeeper—she is the guest of 
the Lamonts, who are most cordially re- 
ceived by these very people; and I am 
sure she makes as fine an appearance as 
any girl I know,” Mrs. Young spirited- 
ly returned. 

“Well, you can count me out of any 
dinner-party to which you invite her,” 
her daughter replied, with her most 
stately air. “As for her fine appear- 
ance, it is a mystery to me where she 
gets all the money for her clothes,” she 
concluded, with a frown. 

She had met Gertrude at a hop the 
previous evening, and the creation of 
pale-pink chiffon in which the girl was 
arrayed had made her own costume 
seem very tame and inartistic by con- 
trast. 

“Mrs. Lamont and Miss Elliot were 
once very intimate friends; and the La- 
monts, being fond of Gertrude, and hav- 
ing no young people of their own, 
would of course want to help her make 
a good impression,” agreed Mrs. 
Young. 

Josephine here turned an astonished 
look upon her mother. 

“Why, mama!” she cried. “I am sure 
Miss Elliot would never accept clothes 
from anybody; she is too independent 
for that. You know how stylish she 
always ‘looked at home, and she made 
lots of things for herself; she has a 
knack for turning off stunning costumes 
that very few modistes possess. I be- 
lieve she gets nice materials, and then 
designs all her own dresses.” 

“Where do you suppose she gets all 
those lovely jewels she wears ?’’ queried 
Isabelle, with a _ perceptible sneer. 


“Don’t you suppose they are borrowed 
plumage ?” 

“No, indeed, I don’t,” said Josephine 
tartly ; “and they are easily enough ac- 
counted for. 


The Elliots used to be 
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rich, and of course most of the jewels 
belonged to Gertrude’s mother.” 

The girl was more than half-right. 
Gertrude did superintendent her own 
wardrobe, and had helped design a num- 
ber of her dresses for that summer ; but, 
with her birthright restored, she had not 
spared expense in preparing for her 
visit to Newport, because she wished to 
do credit to her friends. The jewels 
referred to were heirlooms, some of 
them having belonged to her father’s 
mother; others to her own mother. 

As Isabelle was obstinate about ex- 
cluding Gertrude from the dinner- 
party, Mrs. Young compromised by 
asking her, with her friends, to a formal 
lunch. But it happened that the La- 
monts were engaged elsewhere for the 
day set for it, and excused themselves 
with regrets. 

At the beginning of the third week in 
August, and yielding to his mother’s 
earnest solicitation, Hugh Spencer ap- 
peared upon the scene. About the 
same time Phillip Latimer and Robert 
Dexter became the guests of the Van 
Lentens; and, with the Belmont party 
thus reunited and reenforced, the en- 
suing days and nights were hardly ade- 
quate for all the pleasures they pro- 
posed to crowd into them. 

It seemed the most natural thing in 
the world for Latimer and Dexter to 
drift back into the same relative posi- 
tions they had occupied with the Misses 
Young when the latter were their guests 
in California ; and throughout their stay 
this attractive party of four was very 
much in evidence in the whirl of fash- 
ionable life in that gay city of strenu- 
ous amusements. 

During the first week of his visit, 
Robert met Gertrude at the Casino. He 
called upon her, at her invitation, the 
following day, when they had a friend- 
ly, social interview. Not having seen 
her since their encounter in New York, 
he took this opportunity to give her a 
detailed account of Hugh Spencer’s call 
upon him and its auspicious results. 

She already knew that the check and 
note had been restored. Mr. Dexter 
had written her that, and she had re- 
joiced greatly over the fact; but of Mr. 
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Spencer’s frank acknowledgments and 
manly bearing, and the felicitous con- 
clusion of the whole matter, she had 
heard nothing until now. 

“T believed that some time it would 
all be settled, just as it has been,” she 
said, with a light that was almost daz- 
ling in her dark eyes. “I did not think, 
though, it would come quite so soon; 
but I should have been both disap- 
pointed and surprised if, with all the 
superior qualities Mr. Spencer pos- 
sesses, he had allowed the so-called 
Spencer taint to poison and warp his 
whole nature. It was a brave and noble 
stand for him to take, and I am sure it 
was no easy victory, either. It is always 
brave to say ‘I have done wrong—for- 
give me’! It is only a coward who 
hides behind a barricade of sullen ob- 
stinacy after becoming conscious that 
he has erred. Thank you for telling me 
this, Robert ; and I think you are both— 
grand,” 

The young man regarded her curi- 
ously. She seemed strangel¥ happy, he 
thought, in view of this reconciliation 
between himself and his old-time enemy. 

“Well, Gertrude, I just wish Spencer 
could have seen and heard you saying 
that,” he remarked. “Such commenda- 
tion from a girl like you would almost 
make a fellow glory in sackcloth and 
ashes.” 

A clear, sweet laugh rippled over her 
scarlet lips. 

“No—in getting rid of them, you 
mean,” she said brightly; “there is 
where the ‘glory’ comes in. Sackcloth 
and ashes are the symbols of humilia- 
tion; but the conquest of evil in one’s 
self brings joy and the victor’s palm.” 

“Yes, that is true; but I am not sure 
Spencer finds it so. I have seen him 
several times of late, and he looks any- 
thing but happy,” Robert replied. 

The light suddenly went out of Ger- 
trude’s face. 

“Is he—ill—do you mean?” she 
queried gravely. 

“Oh, no, I think not; but there is evi- 
dently something heavy on his mind,” 
said the young man, rising to take his 
leave. 

“Good friends,” he repeated to him- 
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self, as he passed out upon the street 
and recalled Gertrude’s parting words 
at the close of that other interview in 
New York. He knew that he would al- 
ways admire and revere her beyond 
most women; but it was patent that the 
mutually romantic attachment of their 
youth had merged forever into a more 
placid relationship. Yet, strangely 
enough, this realization now seemed to 
leave no sting behind it. 

A couple of evenings after this they 
met again at a brilliant reception. The 
Lamont party was a little late in arriv- 
ing, and Gertrude attracted considerable 
attention as she entered the well-filled 
rooms, 

She was in pale yellow—the color of 
ripened wheat—her only ornaments a 
wonderful chain of beautiful topaz 
stones, which had once belonged to her 
grandmother, coiled around her white 
neck; and a quaint, golden comb, set 
with the same gems, in her hair. 

“Who is that lovely girl?” inquired 
Phillip Latimer of Robert as she passed 
them on her way to greet their hostess. 

“That is Gertrude Elliot—I have told 
you of her.” 

Latimer nodded, his glance still fol- 
lowing the girl, and critically studying 
her attractive face. 

“Introduce me, will you?” he pres- 
ently inquired ; and the two made their 
way toward the corner where the La- 
monts were standing. The presenta- 
tion was made, and the two young men 
lingered to chat with them as long as 
their duties in other directions would 
permit. 

Isabelle Young had overheard their 
conversation, and observed with jealous 
eyes what had followed; while two or 
three times afterward she saw Mr. Lati- 
mer seek Gertrude out, spending, upon 
each occasion, quite an interval, to their 
mutual enjoyment apparently; and a 
great fear took possession of her as she 
covertly watched them. 

“She wins everybody! She is an en- 
chantress—a wizard! How does she 
do it? What is the secret of it—zwhat!’ 
she cried out rebelliously within herself. 

Then, with a sudden heart-shock, it 
came to her what the secret was. 
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Gertrude, besides being personally at- 
tractive and cultured, was honest and 
sincere in all things; always courteous, 
kind, loving, and lovable; making it the 
rule of her life to do unto others as she 
would be done by. So, like the flowers 
which always turn their faces toward 
the genial sun, people weré invariably 
attracted to this true-hearted, beautiful 
girl wherever she went. 

This vivid mental picture, standing 
out in such strong contrast, in some re- 
spects, with what she saw in her own 
character, was not especially cheering; 
and Miss Young’s pillow was drenched 
that night with bitter tears of mingled 
jealousy and mortification; for, with all 
her wealth, beauty, and numerous ac- 
complishments, she knew she was sadly 
lacking in those finer qualities of the 
true gentlewoman, which never fail to 
charm those whose esteem and love are 
best worth possessing. And to miss 
winning Phillip Latimer now, when she 
had thought him almost won, would 
mean the wreckage of her whole life. 

Hugh Spencer had also witnessed, 
from a distance, the introduction of the 
wealthy Californian to Miss Elliot ; and 
he did, indeed, look, as Robert had said, 
as if something heavy burdened his 
mind. 

“That wouldn’t be bad—-a man like 
Latimer would be her affinity,” he 
mused, with moody eyes. “Pity she did 
not meet him first! Dexter may be all 
right new, but he isn’t up to her stand- 
ard any more than—than some one else 
whom I could name.” And presently 
Mr. Spencer slipped away, and was seen 
no more until he appeared to escort his 
mother and sisters to their carriage. 

But, if the truth had been known, Mr. 
Latimer, while he did not fail to appre- 
ciate her loveliness, had simply been in- 
tent upon studying Gertrude with a 
view to ascertaining if she were the one 
to make Robert happy. His friend had 
so-often spoken of the girl in such high 
praise, he believed he was vitally inter- 
— in, and would eventually marry, 
ler. 

Gertrude had caught a passing 
glimpse of Mr. Spencer as she was en- 


tering the drawing-room; but when she 
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looked for him again he had disap- 
peared. She was disappointed—a trifle 
hurt, as well, that he made no effort to 
see her. She had not met him since 
Christmas, even to exchange greetings, 
and since learning of his interview with 
Robert she had longed for an opportu- 
nity to express her appreciation of what 
he had done. She had also been some- 
what disturbed because he never replied 
to her note informing him of the entry 
in Mr. Young’s ledger, which gave ad- 
ditional proof that Daniel Dexter had 
redeemed his note. It did not, indeed, 
demand a reply, but she had secretly 
hoped he would acknowledge it. 

It was only on the day previous to 
her departure from Newport, when, just 
as she was leaving the store of a florist, 
where she had been commissioned to 
give an order for Mrs. Lamont, she 
suddenly came face to face with the 
gentleman. 

The encounter was a shock to both. 
Mr. Spencer paled visibly, lifted his 
hat, and would have passed on; but 
Gertrude, a brilliant light leaping into 
her eyes after that first breathless mo- 
ment, cordially extended her hand to 
him, for, like a flash, she had seemed to 
read his thought, and now knew why 
he had so sedulously avoided her. He 
believed she still despised him for the 
ignoble traits which he had manifested 


during that never-to-be-forgotten inter- 


view when he had shown her the forged 
check, and told her what he intended to 
do with it. , 

“Tf you are not in too much of a hur- 
ry, Mr. Spencer, won’t you stop long 
enough to shake hands?” she laughing- 
ly exclaimed, adding: “And I want to 
inquire for Mrs. Young and your sis- 
ters. Thi$ is such a busy place I have 
seldom met them.” 

Hugh Spencer was wholly uncon- 
scious of the warmth of his grip as he 
clasped that daintily gloved hand; also 
of the exceeding brightness of the smile 
that instantly chased the gloom from his 
face. 

“With the greatest pleasure. I am 
in no hurry, and I am very glad to see 
you, Miss Elliot. My mother and sis- 
ters are well; the former often speaks 
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of you, and wonders what she is going 
to do without you when she returns to 
Kalmia Heights.” 

“If Mrs. Young should find it difficult 
to secure a good housekeeper upon re- 
opening the house, I know of a woman 
whom I can recommend,” Gertrude ob- 
served, with her unvarying thoughtful- 
ness for others. 

“That is very kind of you, Miss El- 
liot. I will mention it to my mother; 
and am I to infer that you are to be in 
New York during the coming season?” 
he inquired. 

“Yes, I have promised Mrs. Lamont 
that I will spend a portion of the winter 
with her,” Gertrude replied, her color 
rising again under his eager look. 

“Until she is married, I suppose she 
means,” he mentally commented, and 
mistaking the cause of her flush. But 
aloud he remarked, while the brightness 
began to fade from his face: 

“Then, no doubt, society will be fa- 

vored with an occasional glimpse of 
you.” 
“Perhaps,” she said doubtfully ; 
“though [ am afraid I do not care so 
very much for what is generally termed 
society,” 

“I understand. Miss Elliot’s stand- 
ard is too high for such frivolity.” 

It sounded ironical; but he did not so 


‘intend it. He had simply stated, with- 


out carefully choosing his words, what 
he knew to be true—that she was not 
one to be satisfied with the ceaseless 
round and dissipation of fashionable 
life. 

But Gertrude, misinterpreting him, 
was pained. “He thinks me a prude 
and a goody-good,” she said to herself. 
All the same the had given her the op- 
portunity she desired, even though his 
remark had seemed an unkind thrust. 

She lifted a clear, direct look to him. 

“My standard is no higher than your 
own, Mr. Spencer,” she said, in a sweet- 
ly serious tone; “you have proved that 
beyond all question.” 

He knew instantly to what she re- 
ferred—knew that Robert Dexter had 
told her of their recent interview and 
reconciliation. 

She began to move toward her car- 


riage as she ceased speaking, and so did 
not see the look of joy that illumined 
his eyes at her words. 

“You are surely overrating a simple 
and tardy act of justice,” he returned, 
in a low, moved tone as he crossed the 
pavement with her and assisted her into 
the brougham. 

When she was seated she leaned for- 
ward and smiled into his eyes, but with 
an unwonted shyness in her manner. 

“No, I have not overrated it,” she 
said gently, yet positively. “Do you re- 
member what Plato says of self-con- 
quest ?” 

“Yes—‘Self-conquest is the greatest 
of victories,” he quoted, with a ri- 
sing flush. “Thank you, Miss Elliot, 
and I should be happy, indeed, if my 
efforts in that direction could win from 
you one friendly thought.” 

Gertrude found her throat swelling 
almost painfully. Such humility in the 
once intolerant and supercilious Hugh 
Spencer, yet voiced with that air of 
quiet dignity, touched her deeply. 

Involuntarily she put out her hand 
to him again. “They have won many, 
believe me, Mr. Spencer,” was her ear- 
nest assurance. “And now’—a little 
smile lurking about the corners of her 
mouth—‘“allow me to admonish you in 
the words of one of our eminent di- 
vines: ‘Look up, not down; look out, 
not in.’” 

She signaled to the coachman, and, 
nodding a friendly adieu, rolled, away, 
leaving her recent companion gazing 
after her with throbbing temples and a 
heart filled with a strange blending of 
joy and despair. 

For Gertrude Elliot to imply, with 
that heavenly look in her beautiful eyes, 
and in a tone the sincerity of which 
there was no mistaking, that she deemed 
him worthy of her friendly regard, was 
a reward for which he had not dared 
to aspire. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


The Lamonts left the following day 
for their lodge in the Adirondacks, 
where they were to remain for the fish- 
ing and hunting season. They had be- 

















come so attached to 
Gertrude they would 
not listen to any sug- 
gestion of hers to 
leave them. 

“My dear, you have 
no home and we have 
no daughter, won’t 
you stay with us—at 
least until something 
more attractive opens 
to you?” Mrs. La- 
mont had pleaded, 
when, near the end of 
the month, at New- 
port, Gertrude began 
to talk of getting set- 
tled somewhere for 
the winter. “I know 
that you want to be 
busy—that you are a 
girl who must have 
some object in life, 
but we will not ham- 
per you in any way; 
you shall be free to 
do exactly as you 
wish, only do not 
leave us again to our 
loneliness. I could 
not have loved your 
mother more if she 
had been my sister; 
you could not be near- 
er to me if you were 
my own niece—don’t 
go, Gertrude.” 

“You are tempting 
me again, just as you 
did more than a year 
ago,” Gertrude laugh- 
ingly cried. 

“But conditions have changed, dear ; 
you were so proud then, our invitation 
seemed almost like charity to you; now 
you are independent once more—you do 
not need to accept anything from any 
one; but you have it in your power to 
confer a very great favor upon us.” 

Gertrude saw that her friends were 
very much in earnest; she was very 
happy with them, and, believing that 
she could help to make them so also, 
she finally consented to remain with 
them for the present. 
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“She wins everybody. She is an enchantress—a wizard! 





How does 


she do it?” 


Robert Dexter returned to New York 
the first of September ; but Mr. Latimer 
lingered at Newport for a couple of 
weeks longer, when Mrs. Young” 
formally announced to expectant so- 
ciety the engagement of her eldest 
daughter, Miss Isabelle Young, to Mr. 
Phillip Latimer, of California. The 
marriage was set for the sixth of Janu- 
ary following. 

One evening late in October Robert 
Dexter sought an interview with Hugh 
Spencer at his chambers in New York. 
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“How are you, Dexter?” said his 
host, as he cordially grasped his hand. 
“T haven’t seen you since our holiday 
over at Newport. How is business?” 

“It keeps us jumping; the grape and 
olive crops were enormous, and orders 
for other fruits, both fresh and canned, 
have largely increased this year,” Rob- 
ert explained, adding somewhat abrupt- 
ly: “How do you like the publishing 
business ?” 

He was evidently laboring under con- 
siderable constraint, a circumstance that 
puzzled his companion; for, although 
they had seldom met during the last 
six months, their relations, whenever 
they had encountered each other, had 
been very pleasant. 

“T like it,” said Spencer; “anything 
in the book line was always interesting 
to me. I see Mr. Dexter won in the 
Grant-Merrill suit the other day; that 
was a big plume for him.” . 

“Yes, and he deserved it—he worked 
tirelessly on the case day and night, yet 
I have never seen him so well or enjoy- 
ing life so thoroughly as he appears to 
now,” replied the young man. 

“Of course it is a great comfort to 
him to have you back again.” 

“Yes; I hope so. I only wish he 
might have had his comfort earlier in 
life. I say, Spencer e 

“Yes?” encouragingly observed his 
host, as Robert paused in evident em- 
barrassment. 

“T wonder—if that hatchet is buried 
deep enough between us so that you 
could bear to——” 

“Oh, deliver us!” mentally ejaculated 
Spencer, in sudden dismay as he broke 
off again; for he began to suspect that 
Dexter had come to invite him to act as 
best man, usher, or in some other capac- 
ity, at his approaching marriage with 
Gertrude. 

“Well?” he managed to inquire. 

Robert sprang to his feet and shook 
himself impatiently. 

“Hang it, Spencer! I am simply 
making an ass of myself,’ he said. 
“But, without any further beating about 
the bush, I have come to ask if, after all 
that has passed between us, you can 
bear to’ have me marry your sister 





Josephine, and take me in as one of the 
family.” 

It would be difficult to describe the 
sensations that Hugh Spencer experi- 
enced as he listened to this revelation. 
The shock was tremendous, and the 
earth for the moment seemed slipping 
from beneath him—something like the 
sudden drop of a loaded elevator when 
it starts upon a rapid descent. He had 
never dreamed of such a dénouement 
as this. He had occasionally seen Rob- 
ert with his sisters and Latimer during 
their sojourn at Newport; but this had 
seemed only natural because of their 
having been so closely associated while 
Isabelle and Josephine were visitors at 
Belmont. 

He had not known of the young 
man’s frequent calls at Kalmia Heights 
since the return of the family, for he 
was so immersed in business he was 
now seldom at home. It had been so 
long a foregone conclusion in his mind 
that Robert was to marry Gertrude that 
he had been looking for a formal an- 
—— of such an event all the 
all. 

“You are fond of Josephine !—you 
want to marry her!’ he ejaculated, in 
unfeigned astonishment when he could 
recover his breath sufficiently to speak. 

“That is just what I want to do,” 
Robert smilingly returned, and begin- 
ning to recover himself. 

“But I thought—I thought you were 
going to marry Miss Elliot!” stam- 
mered Spencer, not quite sure, even yet, 
that he was not dreaming. 

Robert shot a curious, searching 
glance into his white, half-dazed face. 

“T am sure I cannot imagine why you 
should have thought that,” he said. 
“But, to keep back nothing, I believed, 
a few years ago, that I loved Gertrude, 
and I asked her to marry me—she had 
seemed fond of me when we were in 
high school together. She rejected me, 
however, and, for a time, I believed 
myself heart-broken. I doubt, though, 
if she ever really cared for me; but, 
however that may be, we have both out- 
grown all such sentiment, and are sim- 


- ply the best of friends to-day. I began 


to be interested in Miss Young during 
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her visit at Belmont, but I was not 
quite sure of myself then regarding 
Gertrude, and so did not presume to 
make any advances at that time. Since 
my return, Miss Elliot and I have met 
only as friends; and while at Newport 
this summer I became more strongly at- 
tracted to your sister than ever. I have 
visited frequently at your home during 
the fall, and I have come to believe that 
Miss Young is not indifferent to me; 
but I would not allow myself to speak 
to her until I first had a talk with you.” 

Hugh Spencer pulled himself togeth- 
er with a deep, full inspiration. A sud- 
den alertness animated him; a brighter 
look came into his eyes, and it was evi- 
dent that the world had all at once as- 
sumed a happier and more hopeful out- 
look to him. 

“This is certainly very considerate 
and square of you, Dexter,” he ob- 
served, with his heartiest manner ; “and, 
as far as I am concerned, there is no 
hatchet, buried or unburied, between us. 
If Pet loves you—and that girl is very 
dear to me—I could not lay a straw in 
the way of her happiness. I believe in 
you thoroughly, and if you can win her 
I am sure you will cherish her, and do 
your level best to make her happy.” 

“But I am a poor man, Spencer; I 
have nothing but an honest heart and 
two willing hands to offer her,” said 
Robert, flushing, but determined to keep 
nothing back. This had seemed the 
hardest part of his confession. His 
companion looked surprised. 

“IT thought Miss Dexter left you a 
very comfortable little pile,” he said. 

“That—that had to go for debts,” re- 
sponded the young suitor, with some 
confusion. ‘But I have a good salary, 
and a prospect of becoming a member 
of the firm at the beginning of the 
year.” ; 

“Well, it is honorable to pay one’s 
debts,” Hugh Spencer gravely re- 
marked, thinking Robert must have be- 
come pretty well tangled up while 
sowing his wild oats, if it had taken all 
Miss Dexter’s money to straighten him 
out. “But it is a man, not a fortune, 
I wish Josie to marry, and I shall be 
satisfied if she is happy.” 
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Satisfied! He was buoyantly, ex- 
ultantly joyous to learn the fact that 
Gertrude Elliot was free! 

She might never bestow upon him 
aught save the friendly regard she had 
assured him he had won from her when 
they parted that day in Newport; but, 
remembering that beautiful light in her 
eyes, and the unusual shyness of her 
manner, something suddenly awoke 
within him—a trembling hope which he 
could no more extinguish than he could 
put out the stars—that changed every- 
thing for him. 

Robert remained but a few moments 
longer; he was anxious to be on his 
way to Kalmia Heights. But before he 
left he began to understand what had 
occasioned, all at once, such a wonder- 
ful metamorphosis in his brother-in-law 
to be. 

During the next few weeks Mr. 
Spencer might frequently have been 
seen haunting the opera and theaters ; 
and he also appeared several times at 
social functions, to which he was warm- 
ly welcomed by many who had deplored 
his growing indifference to society, 
where he had once been a prime favor- 
ite. 

Twice only did he meet Gertrude dur- 
ing this time, and then but for a few 
minutes of conventional and very un- 
satisfactory conversation; although she 
appeared ‘unaffectedly glad to see him, 
and was very cordial in her greeting. 
But greatly to his disappointment, 
neither she nor Mrs. Lamont invited 
him to call; there really had been no 
opportunity for them to do so without 
forcing the situation, and he could not 
solicit the privilege pointblank. Yet 
hope was still springing in his heart, 
and life once more seemed well worth 
living. 

The third week in December cards 
were issued for Miss Young’s approach- 
ing marriage; and Gertrude, greatly to 
her surprise, was the recipient of one 
of these favors. Her wonder increased 
upon discovering that the same mail had 
also brought her a letter from the bride- 
elect, and in which she gracefully apolo- 
gized for the injustice of which she 
had been guilty a year previous, and 
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frankly asked to be pardoned for the 
unkind things she had said at the same 
time. She wrote: 


I am very happy, happier than I deserve 
to be, and I-cannot go to my new home, 
where so much that makes life beautiful 
awaits me, with the consciousness of having 
wilfully wronged another burdening my 
heart. Will you forgive me and come to my 
wedding, Miss Elliot, and so prove to me 
that I am absolved? 


Gertrude did not wait until the sixth 
of January to assure her of absolution. 
She at once penned a response, such as 
we who know her wotild have expected 
from her, and which Isabelle preserved 
as long as she lived. With this reply, 
which she sent in a box by a special 
messenger, she enclosed a beautiful ring 
—twin diamonds set in a double circlet 
of gold—as her bridal-gift, and a seal 
to the friendly relations thus established 
between them. 

Of course she was present at the wed- 
ding. She would not have missed it on 
any account; and she herself was all in 
virgin white—a simple yet beautiful 
costume expressly designed for the oc- 
casion. 

It was a lovely wedding, and Isabelle 
made a charming bride. She seemed 
changed, too—as if her great happiness 
had both ennobled and softened her. 
While her bearing was not less stately, 
nor her self-poise one whit less perfect, 
there was a gentler look in her eyes, 
a grave sweetness on her proud face 
which pointed to the awakening of a 
more womanly nature that would not 
only make her own life brighter and 
more harmonious, but would prompt 
her to make others happier also. 

The receiving party consisted of six 
people ; the bride being supported by her 
mother and Josephine; the groom by 
Robert Dexter and Mr. Spencer; and 
they made a beautiful and attractive 
group standing beneath the great arch 
of green that spanned the lower end of 
the spacious drawing-room. 

As Gertrude was presented to them 
her face beamed with the kindness and 
good-will that filled her loving heart; 
and she expressed her congratulations 
to Phillip Latimer and his bride with a_ 


heartiness that left no doubt as to her 
sincerity. When she came to Mr. 
Spencer—whose glance had followed 
her every movement—and he took, her 
hand in his, she shot one quick, up- 
ward look at him, then a spot of flaming 
scarlet settled in either cheek, and her 
lids suddenly drooped over her splen- 
did brown eyes. 

What, all at once, had become of Miss 
Elliot’s habitual self-possession? What 
had she read in that intense, yearning 
look, which the man, all unconsciously, 
had bent upon her, to rob her thus of 
her composure and send her away with 
her heart fluttering like a frightened 
bird’s? 

Neither could have told; yet both 
were conscious of something vitally dif- 
ferent in the attitude of each toward 
the other, in spite of the formality 
which apparently characterized their 
meeting. 

When at length the bride slipped 
away to prepare for her journey, and 
the other members of the receiving 
party were at liberty to mingle with 
the guests, Hugh Spencer immediately 
began to search the various rooms for 
Gertrude. 

He finally found her up-stairs in the 
sewing-room, chatting with Josephine, 
who, with radiant face and sparkling 
eyes, was telling her something of her 
own and Robert’s plans for their future. 
He had already become a member of 
the firm, business was very prosperous, 
they were to be married in June, and— 
she was “almost too happy.” 

Gertrude had gathered the lovely girl 
into her arms, and was listening to it all 
with delighted interest, when both be- 
came conscious that Mr. Spencer was 
standing in the doorway watching them, 
an amused smile on his lips, but with a 
very earnest look in his eyes. 

“Come in, Hugh,” said his sister, 
with a cordial nod, “I just wanted a 
quiet talk with Miss Elliot—she says, 
though, I must call her Gertrude now— 
and brought her up here away from the 
crowd. Isn’t she lovely?—she looks 
almost like a bride herself. That is 
such a beautiful gown, dear; but then 
you always do have the sweetest 
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terbox swept an admiring look 
over the graceful figure, in its 
spotless, trailing draperies, as 
she concluded. 

Mr. Spencer entered the 
room with an alacrity that in- 
dicated he was well pleased 
with the invitation to join the 
two girls. 

“T hope I am not interrupt- 
ing anything of a particularly 
confidential nature,” he ob- 
served, bestowing a quizzical 
glance upon Josephine, who 
tilted her pretty head saucily 
at him in return; “but I am 
wondering if Miss Elliot has 
yet paid a visit to the dining- 
room.” And he turned to her 
with a look of inquiry as he 
ceased. 

“No,” Gertrude said, witha 
musical laugh; “I have been 
so interested in other things I 
have not thought of anything 
to eat.” 

“Then may I take you 
down ” he began, when 
Josephine interposed, wholly 
unsuspicious that she was up- 
setting a wily plan of her 
brother’s to spirit Gertrude 
away from her. 

“Oh, let us all go down to- 
gether,” she said. ‘Robert is 
coming for me presently, and 
—oh, dear !—what is it, Let- 
ty?” as a maid appeared.in the 
outer room and beckoned to 
her. 

“Mrs. Latimér wished me 
to ask you to come to her, 
please,” said the girl. 








sound strange? I wonder 
how it seems to Isabelle, 
though she has heard it often enough 
to-night to get pretty well seasoned to 
it,” said Josephine, with a merry laugh, 
adding to the maid: “Tell her I will 
come right away. Hugh, will you and 
Gertrude wait for me?—I won’t be 
long.” 

She skipped away without giving 
II 
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“Mrs. Latimer!’ doesn’t it His voice broke, though his fingers closed almost roughly 


over hers. 


him time to reply, and Hugh Spencer 
found himself alone with the one woman 
in the world to him. 

“She has been telling you that we are 
to lose her also next summer?” he 
questioned, with an effort to appear at 
ease, yet he was actually trembling from 
the joy of her presence. 
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“Yes; and she will make the nicest 
little wife in the world for Robert. 
They are well suited to each other, and 
I am glad for them both,” heartily re- 
sponded Gertrude. 

“You are—‘glad’?” her companion 
repeated pointedly. 

She glanced up, surprised at his tone ; 
then flushed consciously. 

“T know,” she said, comprehending 
his meaning, “you thought I—cared for 
Robert; you saw his face in my 
locket 5 

“Yes, I believed he had won you—I 
believed you would marry him.” 

“Well, there was a little boy-and-girl 
romance between us when we were in 
school, and it was then that I put his 
face in the locket,” she tried to explain 
lightly. “But that ‘a 

“Yes?” he breathed, as she faltered 
from a sense of embarrassment, and 
suddenly conscious that the atmosphere 
was becoming ominous. 

“That has long been a closed chapter. 
Robert is now my stanch, true friend, 
and I shall love his wife as a dear sister. 
But, Mr. Spencer,” she added, trying to 
simulate a composure she was far from 
feeling, and anxious to change the sub- 
ject, “it is beautiful and wonderful to 
me the way the past has all been blotted 
out between you two.” 
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He drew in a quick breath, his eyes 
clouding suddenly. 

“Oh! if that evening in the library 
below could be as effectually blotted 
out!” he burst forth, with a despairing 
gesture. “Gertrude!—Gertrude! how 
you must have despised me! But I was 
mad with jealousy, I loved you so. I 
shall always love you fe 

He paused, unable for the moment to 
go on, and threw out his hand to her 
in voiceless appeal. She turned and bent 
a searching look upon his flushed, 
pained face, stood irresolute an instant, 
then, moving a step nearer to him, she 
lifted one white, gloved hand, and de- 
liberately laid it in his. He gazed at 
her wonderingly, almost incredulously. 

But there could be no mistaking that 
look of tenderness in her shy eyes, nor 
her graceful act of confession and sur- 
render. She loved him! She had given 
herself to him! 

“Do you mean ?—how can it be 
he began; then his voice broke, though 
his fingers closed almost roughly over 
hers. 

“Never mind the ‘how’—it simply 
is,’ Gertrude softly returned. 

Without releasing the hand she had 
given him, with a light on his face that 
was never on land or sea, Hugh Spencer 
turned and shut the sewing-room door. 
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ILLUSTRATED 





ITTLE Sarah Norton stood on the 
front steps of her cousin’s house 
and waited for the buggy which 

was to take her to the station. Her 
first visit in the big world was over, 
and she was going back to her mother. 
At the thought a passionate impatience 
seized her, and she ran down to the 
muddy street to see if the buggy were 
not in sight. But she was going away 
from Hepburn Center, where she had 
had such a beautiful visit; she was go- 
ing to leave her cousin’s, where she 
had enjoyed the rare distinction of be- 
ing at once “company” and the only 
child in the house; and she was going 
away from Winfield, who had been so 
good to her. A lump rose in her 
throat as she looked at the three houses 
before her, which had grown so fa- 
miliar during the last four weeks, and 
which already wore an anticipatory es- 
tranged air, as though to remind her 
that their life would go on after her 
departure just as before. 

From the one on the end old Miss 
Roe now emerged, valise in hand, and 
called to the child: “Sarah, are you all 


ready so’s not to keep them waiting?” 
“Yes, Miss Roe,” said Sarah, who 
had been very carefully brought up. 
Miss Roe came down the steps of the 
terrace just as Winfield dashed out of 
the house in the middle. 


He ran down 
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to Sarah, his face red with excitement 
and importance. ; 

“T can’t do it here before her!” he 
said, showing the edge of a package 
under his coat. “I’ll come down to the 
depot and give it to you there while 
Miss Roe’s getting your ticket.” 

Sarah nodded mutely, and he sped 
down the street, his long legs carrying 
him out of sight in a moment. 

Miss Roe looked after him as she 
rested her valise on the hitching-block. 
“How that boy does grow!” she ob- 
served. “He’s shot up so this winter, 
you’d never* think he’s only fourteen.” 

Fourteen seemed quite an advanced 
age to the eight-year-old at her side, 
but Sarah made no reply. She was not 
a talkative child, which was the rea- 
son Miss Roe had been willing to take 
charge of her homeward journey. The 
old maid liked clrildren, but she knew 
nothing of them, and avowed frankly 
that they frightened her. 

The two stood in silence for a mo- 
ment, till the buggy came in sight and 
Sarah’s cousin came out of the house 
with the little girl’s satchel. She kissed 
Sarah heartily, told her she should miss 
her, and that she meant to write her 
mother what a good child she had been. 

“We'll all miss her,”’ said Miss Roe; 
“Winfield most of all!” 

“Yes!” said Sarah’s cousin warmly. 
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“Hasn't he been good to Sarah? There 
aren’t many great boys of fourteen 
who'd play so nicely with a little girl.” 

The horse started up, and Sarah was 
soon carried around the corner, out of 
sight even of the chimney of Winfield’s 
house, that chimney whereto he had 
climbed one day, to Sarah's terror and 
admiration. Her heart swelled as she 
thought of her big playmate. 

She could never tell her mother 
enough about how kind he had been 
to her—the long coasts on his clipper 
sled, the water-wheel he had made her, 
the rosy apples—and now there came 
this overwhelming and mysterious finale 
to his bounty. He had spoken of it 
with bated breath, this present he was 
going to give her as a keepsake when 
she went away, and had enlarged with 
innocent naiveté on his own generosity. 

“T’ve been years and years making 


Tie 


an 


triumphant air. 





it,’ he said, with the air of an octo- 
genarian; “and my father says there 
ain’t another so good in the State, and 
it’s worth an awful lot of money, too.” 

Sarah’s brain reeled as she thought 
of the immensity of the unknown pres- 
ent which could so impress even grown- 
ups. She tried to think what it could 
be, but failed to conceive of anything 
sufficiently glorious to fit Winfield’s de- 
scription and her imaginings. The ex- 
citement of having the long-looked-for 
event so close at hand—Winfield had 
spoken about it first almost a week be- 
fore—made her forget her agitation at 
leaving her cousin and going home. 
She sat far forward on the edge of the 
seat, as though she would hurry their 
arrival at the station. 

Miss Roe exclaimed in relief as she 
saw the boy on the platform. “Oh, 
Winnie!” she called, 
“you come and take 
care of Sarah and the 
bags while I get the 
tickets.” 

Winfield stood be- 
fore the little girl in 
embarrassed silence as 
Sarah looked at him 
expectantly, 
her round brown eyes 
wide with excitement. 
The platform, the sta- 
tion, everything about 
her wavered uncer- 
tainly. Winfield had 
told her “it” was the 
best in the State, and 
his father had been 
offered two hundred 
dollars for it—a sum 
so vast that she 
caught her breath. 
She _ misinterpreted 
the boy’s constrained 
acceptance of the bril- 
liant role he had 
planned for himself. 

“Don’t give it to 
me if you don’t want 
to,” she said, with a 
mild dignity, and that 








Wien the battered, ugly book appeared, Winfield turned its pages with a started Winfield from 
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With an air of mystery he pulled out a 
flat package and began to unwrap it. 
Sarah watched him with an agitation 
and expectation which oppressed her 
breathing. 

When the battered, ugly book ap- 
peared and Winfield turned its pages 
with a triumphant air to show her the 
little varicolored squares of paper stuck 
over them, the little girl’s heart gave a 
curious leap, and then fell to thumping 
so rapidly she was almost suffocated. 
The eager donor did not notice her look 
of blank bewilderment in his own glow 
of pride. 

Finally, “What is it?” asked Sarah 
faintly. 

“Why,” exclaimed the boy, in amaze- 
ment, “it’s a stamp-book! The biggest 
collection of postage-stamps in the 
State.” 

“Postage-stamps!” repeated Sarah 
vacantly. “What they put on letters!” 

“Yes, only from all over the world— 
everywhere.” 

There was a moment’s silence as 
Sarah tried desperately to collect her 
whirling thoughts. Winfield looked at 
her doubtfully. Sarah knew she must 
thank him, but her disappointment was 
like a rising flood in her throat, drown- 
ing out the words. What did it mean? 
Was he making fun of her? She 
looked at him, miserably uncertain and 
woebegone. 

At this point Miss Roe came rush- 
ing down on them as the train whistled. 

“Come, Sarah, say good-by to Win- 
nie. The train’s almost here.” 

Sarah rallied herself with a great 
effort and held out her hand for the 
ugly book. ‘Thank you for your pres- 
ent, Winfield,” she said, in a lifeless 
tone. 

After they were settled in the car, 
Miss Roe cast about for a topic of con- 
versation with the child, who sat look- 
ing soberly out of the window. 

“What did Winfield give you?” 

Without a word, Sarah handed her 
the hateful book, continuing her gloomy 
gaze at the roof of the station. 

She was startled by Miss Roe’s ex- 
clamation: “He didn’t give you this!” 
Sarah nodded. ‘Why, goodness gra- 
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cious! what ever will his father and his 
Aunt Jane say! Well, I declare, he’s 
the most generous boy I ever heard of. 
Why, he wouldn’t take anything for 
his stamp-collection. People come from 
all over to see it. Your mother’ll be 
real pleased. You see, his Uncle Jim 
being a sailor, he’s brought him stamps 
from all ovér the world.” 

Sarah was staring in an amazement 
Miss Roe could not fail to note. 

“T don’t believe you quite knew—did 
you, dear ?—what a lovely present it is; 
it’s not like anything you can buy, you 
know. Winfield has been ever since he 
was your age gathering them, and then 
when he got such a fine collection every 
one remembered him, and he’s had 
stamps from people he never saw or 
heard of. Just think how proud you 
ought to be that he liked you well 
enough to give you the very best thing 
he had ap 

Sarah’s face had been growing paler 
and paler during all this kindly inten- 
tioned speech, and the last sentence was 
too much for her overburdened little 
heart. With a wild cry of distress she 
burst into a flood of lamentation that 
drove her companion almost beside her- 
self. 

“Why, Sarah, what is the matter?” 
she cried distractedly, but the little girl 
was weeping too violently to answer, 

Miss Roe was terrified. In relating 
the experience afterward to her brother, 
she said: “You never saw anything 
like it! That sweet, quiet little girl 
howled—just howled like a Comanche. 
All the people in the car looked at me 
as though they thought I was murder- 
ing her!” 

Sarah’s grief was indeed alarming. 
Finally, in answer to Miss Roe’s agi- 
tated questionings, she sobbed: “I 
never thanked him!” 

“Why, yes, you did,” said the old 
maid reassuringly. “I heard you, my- 
self, thank him, and very prettily!” 

“But not enough! Not enough!” 
wailed the conscience-stricken Sarah. 
“And I didn’t say a thing for so long 
when he gave it to me—I didn’t know 
people collected postage-stamps —I 
thought he was joking, maybe, and— 
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oh, oh! whatever will he think of me?” 
She sobbed harder than ever, and it 
was long before Miss Roe’s vague pat- 
tings and “There, There’s!” calmed 
her. For the rest of the short journey 
she sat a forlorn figure, tears on her 
cheeks, and her plump little body 
shaken from time to time by a long, 
convulsive sigh. 

Her mortification and shame were al- 
most more than she could bear, and as 
she flew to meet her mother at the 
home station she cried incoherent bits 
of her woe before she had kissed her. 
Miss Roe followed with the satchels. 
“Sarah’s been a real good girl,” she 
said. “Your cousin said to tell you so.” 

“What’s all this about a _ stamp- 
book ?” asked the bewildered mother. 

“Oh, that!’ said Miss Roe. “A little 
boy who lives next to your cousin took 
a great fancy to her, and when she came 
away he gave her his stamp-book. It’s 
real valuable, too. She’s fretting he- 
cause she’s afraid she didn’t thank him 
enough, but I heard her myself thank- 
ing him as nice as you please. I guess 
she’s over-conscientious.” 

“No, no!” cried Sarah, the remem- 
brance of her silence and ungracious 
questions overwhelming her with 
shame. “I—I ” but a little girl’s 
vocabulary proved inadequate for her 
feelings, and she threw herself desper- 
ately into her mother’s arms. 

That evening, as the visit was talked 
over and the stamp-book examined, her 
father’s amazement at the large collec- 
tion overcame her still more. The oth- 
er children looked at it with respectful 
admiration as their father expatiated on 
the rarity of this or that specimen. As 
her mother put her to bed, Sarah said: 
“I want to write to Winfield.” 

“Why?” asked her mother. 

“TI want to thank him—I want to ¢ell 
him how I thank him.” . 

“No, no, dear,” said her mother ab- 
sently, combing her hair. “Miss Roe 
said you thanked him, and _ that’s 
enough.” 

“Yes, but he worked so hard making 
Sarah’s 








stumbling little tongue refused to ex- 
press the complicated situation, and her 


mother, being but human, failed to un- 
derstand all the unhappy child strove to 
say. 
“There, dear!” she said, with a tinge 
of impatience in her voice, as the little 
girl lay in mute misery, going over and 
over in her mind the wretched little 
scene at the station. “Don’t worry 
about it. You thanked him, and no- 
body could do more.” 

It was not only that night that Sarah 
lived over her shame. It became a mis- 
erable habit with her to see, after she 
went to bed, Winfield’s triumphant face 
as he unwrapped the book, and to put 
herself in his place as she stood, silent 
and ungrateful, looking with bewildered 
scorn at his sacrifice. 

The stamp-book became one of the 
institutions of the family, and Sarah 
was always called upon to show it to 
visitors, and always the story of how it 
came into her hands was recited. She 
grew to be a big girl of fourteen or 
fifteen before the sight of the blue cover 
ceased to give her a stab of almost 
physical pain. She always heard her 
own voice saying lifelessly: “Thank 
you for your present, Winfield.” And 
even when she was a young lady, al- 
though she smiled at the intensity of 
her little-girl emotion, she felt some- 
times an instant’s return of the old sick 
feeling of shame, when some chance re- 
mark brought up the memory to her. 

One of these times was at a beach- 
party where a crowd of gay young peo- 
ple gathered about a big fire and waited 
for the moon to rise. Various sugges- 
tions were made as to ways of passing 
the time. Ghost-stories were vetoed, 
and nobody had more than the usual 
fragmentary and uncertain knowledge 
of popular songs. Finally a laughing 
girl said: “Oh, let’s have a ‘shame’ 
party, and make everybody tell what’s 
the thing he did he feels the most 
ashamed of. I'll begin, and we'll go 
right around, and everybody must 
promise not to make a single comment 
till we are all through.” She plunged 
into a narration of her detection in the 
act of stealing jam at the age of five. 

As she rattled through it, Sarah 
thought of the stamp-book, and _ re- 

















solved to try and exorcise that ghost by 
telling the story. It suddenly seemed 
to her that by speaking of it openly 
before all the crowd, many of them 
strangers to her, she would ease her 
heart of the faint qualm of mortifica- 
tion which came over her at the 
thought. 

When the jam-thief ended her tale, 
she tapped the young man beside her 
on the shoulder and called out merrily, 
“Next!” 

He moved uneasily and smiled a 









trifle uncertainly about the 
circle. “I’ve a good mind 
to tell you a real true 
‘shame’ story,” he said. 
There were shouts of 
laughter at this, and cries 
of “That’s one on you, 
Anna,” and the young man went on to 
explain: “I mean I’ve a notion to tell 
you something I’ve always been too 
ashamed of even to mention ; something 
that’s too low-down to laugh about. I 
think maybe it'll do me good to let my 
crime out instead of shutting it up, as 
I have. But I’m so sore on myself 
when I think about it, I get hot all over. 
When I was a little boy I had a collec- 
tion of stamps a 

Sarah sat up suddenly and stared. at 
the narrator through the flickering 
shadows. 

“Tt began when all the boys my age 
were collecting stamps, but mine was 
different almost from the first. My 
Uncle Jim was a sailor, and the first 
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time he heard about it he sent me an 
awful lot of queer Oriental specimens 
that made all the other fellows crazy. 
Then my father had a friend in Ger- 
many, and he sent me a lot more, and 
my book began to be one of the sights 
of the town. I was awfully proud, and 
everybody else was just green with 
envy. But after awhile I began to get 
sort o’ tired of ’em. They went out of 
fashion, the way they do—everybody 
else began to collect coins, and I wanted 
to. But there was that old stamp-book 
to live up to. The first time 
I so much as breathed trading 
it off for some 1812 cents, my 
aunt was wild. ‘Why, good 
gracious, whatever are you 
thinking about! After you’ve 
got such a perfectly lovely 


“That sweet, quiet little girl. howled—just HOWLED 
like a Comanche.” 


stamp-collection that everybody comes 
to see, and your father is so proud of 
—you must be crazy!’ 

“The next day came a letter from 
Uncle Jim with a lot more Chinese 
specimens, and I had to paste them in 
while the other boys were out playing 
baseball. I was always being called in 
from ‘blackman’ or ‘run, sheep, run,’ 
to show the book off to visitors, till I 
hated the very sight of it, and the re- 
marks my aunt always made—remarks 
that bound me more and more to go on 
with collecting the tiresome things. 
‘It’s so educative,’ she would say, ‘and 
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“D’ve 


Winfield has learned so much geogra- 
phy from them. There aren't. many 
boys who have got the perseverance to 
keep on with a real serious collection 
when it’s not the fad any longer. His 
father’s real proud of him, and his 
Uncle Jim’s as interested as can be at 
Winnie’s not being flighty like most 
boys.’ Then the visitors would look at 
me so approvingly and I’d just groan. 
You couldwt go back on that kind of 
talk! 

“It got worse and worse—I got sick- 
er and sicker of stamps, and all the 
other fellows laughed at the-old book. 
By and by everybody took to collecting 
bird’s eggs, and my father and my aunt 
remarked on the foolishness of boy’s 
fads and how much more reliable I was, 
till I lived in terror for fear they’d find 
my bird’s egg collection in the barn. 
Not that I got any sort of comfort out 
of that, for I didn’t dare show it to 
any one, and what’s the good of a col- 
lection you can’t make somebody else 
envy? All the while stamps kept pour- 


a good mind to tell you a real true ‘shame’ story.” 


ing in from Uncle Jim and the man in 
Germany and everybody else under the 
sun, for father talked about my serious 
and persevering turn of mind to all his 
friends. I had to find out about the 
confounded things so’s to tell the peo- 
ple who wanted to see the book, and 
sometimes, as I pasted and arranged 
them while everybody else was having 
a good time, I could hardly keep from 
throwing the whole business in the 
fire—and here is where the meanness 
came in. 

“The nicest little girl came to visit 
the folks next door, and I took a great 
fancy to her. She was a sweet, still, 
little thing, and I thought she was aw- 
fully cunning. When she came to go 
away I wanted to give her something 
for a keepsake, and all of a sudden it 
flashed into my mind, ‘Why not give 
her the stamp-book?’ She’d carry it 
away with her, and I’d never see it 
again. I was so excited and pleased at 
the notion of getting rid of that mill- 
stone that it never really occurred to 














me till I gave it to her at the station 
what a mean thing I was doing—ma- 
king her think it was something I prized 
so very highly, when I was just crazy 
never to see it again. I knew the folks 
she visited knew all about it, and what 
store father set by it, and I presumed 
they had told her, and she’d be over- 
whelmed. 

“Evidently they had, for she was per- 
fectly stunned to see it. If I’d given 
her a heap of diamonds she couldn’t 
have been more taken aback. She could 
hardly say a word—just stared at me 
till I was so ashamed I could have 
dropped. My one comfort is that I 
honestly believe that in another minute 
I’d have cried out: ‘Oh, don’t be so 
crushed with gratitude! I don’t care 
a rap about the old thing.’ But the old 
lady who was going to take her home 
hurried her on the train, and she just 
recovered enough to say, in the sweet- 
est, most fervent little voice: ‘Oh, 
thank you for your present, Winfield!’ 
It made me feel like crawling through 
a crack on the platform. 

“Just before the train started I saw 
through the window the old lady give a 
start of surprise, take up the book, and 
begin to talk about it. It made me 
wild! When I went home and told 
Aunt Jane what I’d done she was par- 
alyzed, and I heard her telling father 
it was the most generous thing she ever 
heard of. Father came out and patted 
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me on the head and said he was proud 
I could make such a sacrifice, and I 
felt so mean and small it seemed as 
though I couldn’t live! There was a 
while when Aunt Jane and father talked 
of getting me another stamp-book—I 
lay awake nights and sweated over that 
—but they decided not to spoil the ef- 
fect of my unselfishness—good Lord! 

“There were several years that I 
couldn’t bear the folks telling about 
what a noble thing I’d done without 
getting as red as a beet—I was so 
ashamed. And I never collected any- 
thing again. To this day I have only 
to close my eyes, and I can see that 
little girl’s ‘overwhelmed expression, 
and I don’t believe murder could weigh 
on me more than the recollection of 
the sweet, earnest way in which she 
said, ‘Oh, thank you for your present, 
Winfield.’ ” 

At this point Sarah broke into a peal 
of half-hysterical laughter. The group 
turned astonished faces toward the in- 
congruous sound. Still under the in- 
fluence of the young man’s serious 
voice, they looked reproachfully at her, 
and the girl of the jam episode said 
protestingly : 

“What are you laughing at? It’s no 
fair making fun! Come, now, you tell 
us a story!” 

Sarah wiped her eyes. “Oh!” she 
exclaimed between her shouts of mirth, 
“T haven’t any story to tell!” 
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ALKING 


about the need of a 


courier in a strange city, the 
out-of-town girl had the best of 


good luck in coming to New York 
About the first thing 
she did was to run across her school 
Miss Knickerbocker, of Fifth 
Avenue, who was in from Lenox for a 


in September. 
friend 


day or so just to shop. 
W ould the out-of- 
town girl go with 
her? Of course she 
would, and delighted 
at the chance. 

“Let’s go to the 
tailor’s first,” said 
Miss Knickerbocker, 
“as I want to order 
two walking-suits.” 
And so off to the shop 
they went, where red 
tape and high prices 
reign. Miss Knicker- 
bocker was greeted 
most cordially by a 
fashionably gowned 
woman, who was offi- 
cially known as the 
receiving attendant. 
She was then politely 
ushered by a_ small 
page, who glistened 
with brass buttons, 
into the private fit- 
ting-room. Here one 
man showed her the 
new cloths; another 
displayed to her the 
novelties in braids and 
buttons. Then she 
was measured, not by 





Farewell to the pocketless woman. The new 
tailored coat has pockets inside and out. 


<< 









one person, oh, dear no! but by many; 
for the expert who was to make her 
tailored coat would have nothing to do 
whatever with her skirt, the measure- 
ments of which were left entirely with 


the skirt-maker. Of 
course, it was a liberal 
education for our lit- 
tle out-of-town girl, 
this visit at the tail- 
or’s. She soon knew 
about all there was to 
know about the new 
styles in tailored suits. 
She was astonished 
at the shortness of the 
skirt, and delighted at 
the fact that pockets 
are now looked upon 
as fashionable; she, 
of course, had sup- 
posed they were ta- 
booed, but she learned 
that this season one 
can’t have too many 
of them to be in style. 
They are inside the 
coat as well as out, 
and big and little ones 
are used, and they are 
trimmed to attract at- 
tention. 

This autumn and 
winter, at least, there 
will not be a sign of, 
or a word heard 
about, the pitiful 
pocketless woman. In 














fact, pockets are so important this sea- 
son that sets of buttons are sold spe- 
cially to decorate them, which naturally 
helps to make the pocket more con- 
spicuous. 

Miss Knickerbocker 
number of waists, 
and there wasn’t one 
of them that didn’t 
appeal to the out-of- 
town girl, and that 
she didn’t want to 
have for her very 
own. As she 
couldn’t own them, 
she contented her- 
self with taking 
notes of their very 
best ideas, for the 
purpose of copying 
them later for her- 
self. 

One little im- 
ported model was 
made of Copen- 
hagen blue crépe de 
chine. Its new fea- 
ture was a trimming 
of braided strands of 
the crépe de chine 
cut on the bias. The 
strands started from 
the shoulders and 
fell over the front 
of the waist. They 
were finished with 
dangles made of rib- 
bon the same color 
as the crépe de 
chine, each dangle 
ending in a_ little 
rose. The.same idea 
was introduced as a 
heading to the lace 
arm-band of the 
three- quar - 
ter puff-sleeve. The 
idea of cutting the crépe de chine in 
this way, and then braiding it to use as 
a trimming, was something entirely new 
to the out-of-town girl. 

She observed that at the same shop 
where her friend purchased this waist, 
which, by the way, was a French nov- 
elty shop, there were many all-over 


bought any 





Here is the Autumn tailor-made girl. 
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lace and net waistcoats for sale. They 
were shaped much like a man’s vest, but 
that was positively the only point of 
resemblance between the two. One 
was of cream-colored filet net, darned 
in pale blue and in light and dull shades 
of green. It was 
made up over a 
foundation of faint 
apricot satin, and its 
buttons were real 
works of art. They 
were very large, and 
showed big tur- 
quoises set in broad 
rims of dull silver, 
the rims wide 
enough to display a 
beautiful chased de- 
sign. These waist- 
coats, the out-of- 
town girl was in- 
formed, were to 
wear with the coats 
of elaborate tailor- 
mades—coats which 
are so cut away in 
front that they show 
the bodice or vest, 
and are made gener- 
ally in box style, em- 
phasizing the Em- 
pire front. 

There were many 
charming ribbon 
novelties at this 
shop; and the one 
which the  out-of- 
town girl liked best 
she urged her friend 
to buy, so that she 
might investigate the 
mysteries of its ma- 
king at her leisure 
and at closer range. 
It consisted of an 
Empire girdle with 
ribbon bretelles, made of lace inser- 
tion and black velvet ribbons. The 
lace insertion, however, was 
ly used as a background for a very 
lovely embroidered design, which was 
worked in silver threads and old-rose 
silk floss. The girdle was deep, consist- 
ing of a band of the embroidered inser- 
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tion framed by bands of the ribbon 
velvet. The bretelles, which were also 
made of the insertion and velvet, were 
wide at the shoulders and tapered to- 
ward the waist-line. In front they were 
finished with a deep-pointed lace medal- 
lion, which was applied over the girdle 
and fastened with the two black velvet 
buttons, each having a big rhinestone 
sunk in its center. At the back an ex- 
treme Empire effect was produced by 
a black velvet bow of many loops, which 
was fastened about seven inches up 
from the waist-line with a silver buckle. 
This bow was made with many long 
ends in varying lengths. Such a dress 
accessory sounds like a very elaborate 
and frivolous affair, but regarding it 
from another point of view it may be 
looked upon as a most useful little reno- 
vating touch. 

After the purchases at the waist-shop 














Braided strands of crépe de chine form the odd 
trimming of this pretty waist. 





A fetching little dress accessory of ribbon velvet and 
lace, which cleverly gives a new look 
to an old waist. 


had been made Miss Knickerbocker 
suggested lunch. To the out-of-town 
girl’s delight they went to an artistic 
little tea-room looking out on Madison 
Square, which was a gift-shop as well. 
The room was large, with a big, old- 
fashioned fireplace, and enough fascina- 
ting brasses to make one want to start 
a collection at once. The walls were 
covered with interesting prints and 
charming little water-colors, and at one 
side a collection of frames held the eye. 
There were novel dinner-cards and 
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An inexpensive substitute for an 
ostrich feather. It isa ruch- 
ing of tulle formed to 
simulate a plume. 


bridge scores for sale; 
and, in fact, all sorts of 
little unusual things for 
which every woman has 
an innate love. Instead 
of the more expensive 
flowers, golden rod was 
used—a feathery spray 
of it on each little table, 
and great masses clus- 
tered in tall copper and 
brass tankards stood here 
and there on the floor. 
Every dish on the dainty 
menu was home-made, 
and the out-of-town girl’s 
eyes snapped with interest 
as Miss Knickerbocker 
pointed out to her first this woman and 
then that, each of whom was doing 
something worth while in the art and 
literary world of big New York. 

From the tea-room they went straight 
to the milliner’s; and, while Miss 
Knickerbocker bought two tailor-made 
hats which were severely plain, with 
nothing but shaded wings as the trim- 
ming for one and an enormous bow of 
ribbon the same color as the felt for the 
trimming of the other, the out-of-town 
girl gazed with wonder at the display 
in the cases of hats laden with ostrich- 
plumes. They were the longest feath- 
ers that she had ever seen, and she 
could hardly believe her ears when she 
heard the prices which the milliner 
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charged for these plume- 
trimmed hats. 
out-of-town girl couldn’t 
possibly afford one of the 
very long ostrich-feath- 
ers, but she determined 
to try for the same ef- 
fect, only to have her 
feather home-made, and 





The hat-bow and boa now match 
in color. Another feature of 
the new tulle boa is a bunch 
of artificial flowers 

fastened to one end. and the boa you wear 


Our little 


Smart neck-bow made from a 
handkerchief to wear with a 
tailor-made shirt-waist. 


to fashion it of a ruching 
of tulle, made to simulate 
as near as possible the 
plume effect, and using a 
satin-covered cord to take 
the place of the real 
feather’s stem. 

She also discovered at 
the milliner’s that big 
bows were the conspic- 
uous feature of many of 
the autumn hats; and 
that a new little fad is to 
have the bow on your hat 


around your neck match. 
There was one hat in soft brown felt 
which had for its only trimming an 
outspreading bow of deep cream-color 
mirror velvet. The loops of the bow 
were so arranged that it had much the 
effect of three bows, one back of the 
other. With this hat a cream-color net 
boa was shown. The boa was about 
two yards long, and made in double 
box plaits: the plaitings were edged 
with brown chenille, and the boa was 
mounted on ribbon. One end of the 
boa was finished with two brown ribbon 
velvet ends, and a cluster of tea-roses 
mingled with a spray or two of maiden- 
hair fern; the other end had just the 
ribbons as a finish. 
In addition to her tailored hats, Miss 
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Knickerbocker bought an evening hat 
of pale-blue tulle, flat and broad in ef- 
fect, and almost covered with a raised 
embroidered design in gold. This hat 
had one of the triple bow effects as its 
trimming; the bow was of pink velvet, 
and at the center of the first loops a lit- 
tle bunch of forget-me-nots nestled. 
The boa which she bought with the hat 
was perfectly fetching. It was a downy 
affair of pink marabout, with a big 
bunch of forget-me-nots at one end. 

The out-of-town girl did a little 
shopping for herself. She bought one 
or two of the prettiest pocket-handker- 
chiefs, with dainty colored borders scat- 
tered with printed dots. One was white 
with an apricot border, with little white, 
printed dots scattered over it. At her 
leisure the out-of-town girl plans to 
cover these printed dots with white 
French knots, and then to make the 
handkerchief into a smart little neck- 
bow, to wear with one of her new 
white tailor-made shirt-waists. All she 
intended to do to transform the hand- 
kerchief into a smart little neck-bow 
is to plait it carefully in even folds, and 
then to tie it so that a knot will come in 
the center. 

A sale of ribbons in one of the big 
shops attracted the out-of-town girl. 
They were exquisite ribbons in flowered 


effects, some show- 
ing, besides the flow- 
ers, black satin 
stripes and others of 
gilt and silver; but 
many of them were 
remnants _ costing 
only a few cents; 
and, as the out-of- 
town girl had in 
mind many little 
Christmas gifts 
which she was plan- 
ning to make where 
ribbons would come 
in handy, she bought 
quite a few. One 
piece of five-inch 
wide white ribbon 
scattered with violets, which looked 
almost as though the flowers were 
hand-painted, she expects to use to 
make a case for a violet tale powder- 
box. Her idea is to form a bag for 
the box by folding the ribbon in half 
and then gathering it at either side an 
inch from the edge. She will sew it so 
it will fit well around the top of the 
box and then cover the stitches with 
rosettes of ribbon. Then she will also 
sew a ribbon at each side, forming a 
loop, so that the case may hang up 
near one’s dressing-table. 








A good use for a rib- 
bon remnant. A bag 
for the taleum 
powder box. 























HERE are several problems which, 
like the poor, we have always 
with us, always unsolved, always 

cropping up again when least expected. 

If you have spent any time in the streets 

of a big city during a public holiday, if 

you know much of the inner life of any 
small country town, if you are ac- 
quainted closely with any large number 
of your fellow meny you have come face 
to face, over and over again, with one 
of these problems, always in ugly and 
repellent form, and frequently in the 
places where you have least expected to 
meet it. We feel that in the United 

States we have come nearer to the so- 

lution of the drink problem than in any 

other civilized country in the world ; but 
for all that the drink evil is with us still. 

There are many prohibition States in the 

Union, but in every one of them you can 

find drunkards without searching for 

them very closely, either. 


Ts novelette in next month’s 
SMITH’s will present to you one 
aspect of the drink evil. It is 
written by Elmore Elliott Peake, whose 
novel, “The Spirit of the Valley,’ and 
whose short stories are remembered by 
a great many of our readers. Mr. 
Peake is perhaps better fitted than any 
American writer to tell a story of this 
nature. The story he tells in ‘*The Ad- 
der’s Sting” has all the strength and 
reality of actual life, the characters are 
real, sentient beings, and the plot and 





situations have a dramatic intensity that 
keeps the reader at the highest possible 
pitch of interest. “The Adder’s Sting” 
is a “temperance” story, but it is a “tem- 
perance” story of a vital, real kind. 
The principal character is a Methodist 
minister, a strong, brilliant man, a 
great orator, a real power for good in 
the country. He has inherited a cra- 
ving for alcohol, but does not know it 
himself till he comes of age. His wife 
knows nothing of it until long after 
her marriage, and when she discovers 
the secret, struggles bravely to keep it 
a secret, and to help her husband in 
his heroic struggle against hereditary 
tendencies, which prove stronger than 
ever he had imagined they could be- 
come. 


T would be hard to conceive a more 
dramatic situation. We will not 
spoil it by attempting to tell the 

story. Mr. Peake does that himself in 
masterly fashion. We believe it to be 
one of the strongest pieces of fiction 
that has ever appeared in SmirH’s. We 
feel that this is claiming a good deal, 
but we are confident that you will jus- 
tify our claim. 

om 
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HE servant-girl problem is one of 

a totally different nature, but it 

is likewise always with us. Miss 

Anne O’Hagan will discuss some of the 
phases of this question in the next num- 
ber of Smitn’s. Miss O'Hagan will 
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treat this problem from three points of 
view—those of the discontented mis- 
tress, the contented mistress (there 
really is such a person!), and the serv- 
ant herself. Need we tell any woman 
that these articles will be worth while 
reading? 
Sa. 


OU’VE heard a good deal of “sub- 
stitution.” Perhaps you have 
not thought about it much and 

do not appreciate all that it signifies. 
“T’ve Got Something Just as Good,” 
an article in the November Smirn’s, by 
Henry Harrison Lewis, is something 
that every American should read. 


@A. 


MONTH or so ago we pub- 
lished reproductions of a series 
of etchings by Mielatz. These 

interested many of you so much that we 
have secured for reproduction a collec- 
tion of notable etchings by C. A. Platt. 





NW AES 


Hi VN 
WANES All 


Mr. Platt is more famous as an archi- 
tect than as an etcher. Mr. Charles de 
Kay will tell you the story of his life 
and work. In the next issue also is an 
interview with Miss Ethel Barrymore, 
by Rennold Wolf. There are very few 
American girls who have not admired 
Miss Barrymore and wished for a per- 
sonal acquaintance with her. Mr. Wolf 
has the faculty of putting his readers on 
an intimate footing with those he writes 
about. He exerts that faculty to the 
utmost in this issue. 


QA 


UST a word about the short stories 
J in the November Smitu’s. They 
are absolutely the best that we have 
ever published. Any one of them would 
be good enough for the principal fea- 
ture in any magazine. Eden Phillpotts, 
Holman F. Day, Charles Garvice, Grace 
Margaret Gallaher, and Annie Hamil- 
ton Donnell are among the writers. 
The stories represent high-water mark 
for each one of them. 
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For those of our friends who do not 
know that Shawknit socks are made in 
over 100 styles, we have had prepared at 
a great expense, a most interesting and 
attractive catalog showing many of our 
Styles in realistic color effects. 

By possessing one of these catalogs, 
you may keep in touch with the latest 
styles and may order direct, should 

your local dealer be unable to pro- 
vide them. 

We will gladly send you one of these 
catalogs, if you will write for it. It 
is, we think, the handsomest stock- 

ing catalog ever issued. No expense 

has been spared to make it so. 
We show below a special assort- 
ment of plain colors, stripes, em- 
broideries and White interior 
cotton socks put up in a neat 
package consisting of one-half 
: \ dozen, styles as follows : 
These |= 1 
are all " Style R poss Navy =. insta 
madein 7 : e bsolutely Fast, SN - 
sizes 9to A ; D9. a a 
‘ 4 0 ./ Navy Blue Ground with 
113g inclu é “| White Hair Line Stripes. 
sive. . $ Style 19F20. SNOWBLACK, em- 
; a\ : Bite a with small 
Price, 25c. \ ; ss : gures in cardinal silk. 
per pair or \t 2 Style 33F10. Rich Navy Blue, em- 
six pairs in 5 : broidered in small 
she eae Style SPI. ney Rich. De rk Oxford 
ic ar xfor 
box for $1.50. 1 e mixture outside, 
3 ¢ af “ A sanitary pure 
Transporta- 4 AS white in- 
tion charges : side. 
prepaid toany i 5 
part of the U.S. 





If you cannot 
procure Shaw- 

knit socks from 

your local dealer, 
we should be p eased 
to fill your trial order’ 





SHAW STOCKING COMPANY, 208 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass: 








Tell the substitutor; “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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Important Change in Life Insurance! 


HEREAFTER 


The Prudential 


. will be on a Non-Participating Basis Exclusively. 





The New Non-Participating Policy 
Unparalleled in Its Attractive Features. 
Lowest Premium Rates. 
Contract Clear and Definite. 
Liberal Cash Loans. 
- Non-forfeitable After One Year’s Premium is Paid. 


Automatic Extended Insurance or Automatic 
Premium Loans. 


-Cash Surrender Values, both on Premium Paying 
Policies and on Paid-up Policies. 


Amounts $1,000 to $100,000. 


Every Rate, Value and Feature 
in the Policy Absolutely Guaranteed 








See a Prudential Agent or WRITE NOW 
to the Home Office for Full Particulars of this 


THE New Policy and Rates at Your Age. 


HAS THE 


aes <) The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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OSTERMOOR 
(MATTRESS 


Satin 
Finish 
SAN Ticking 


‘~ 


(Regular A.CA.Ticking 3 Marcérized Aci Heite 


Ostermoor Mattresses, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 6 ft. 3 in. long, one part, weighing fifty pounds each 
(5 Ibs. more than regular), hand laid filling, built, not stuffed, bound edges, 
square corners, beautifully made, and daintily covered with any ticking you desire, 
(We illustrate three patterns above.) 
A. C. A. wide or narrow stripe ; Gray and White Dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking striped 
in linen effect ; Blue and White Herring-bone ; or Mercerized Art Twills in fancy stripe 
with floral effects of Blue, Pink, Yellow, Green or Lavender, all at the 


Expr 4 2 ONE 
ees | Bargain Price, $1528 exe, [.2:3, 
Prepaid | Terms of Sale, Cash with Order. None sent C. O. D. 


These are extraordinary bargains, Eight Dollars less than regular price. ou must speak 
quickly if you want any, as this Special Offer is open for your immediate accepiance only. 


Order of Us or Through Your Ostermoor Dealer. 


If your dealer cannot supply you—we fill order direct, express prepaid from here; mattress shipped 
same day check is received by us. Please state first, second, and even third choice of covering and 
color desired, in case al] you like are already sold, as there will be no time for correspondence. 

Beware of imitations. Insist that the name ‘‘ Ostermoor”’ appears on every mattress you buy. 

Even if you do not wish a mattress now you should know all about the ‘‘ Ostermoor”’ and its superi- 
ority to hair in health, comfort and economy. Send your name on a postal for the name of your home 
dealer and our free descriptive book, ‘‘The Test of Time,” a veritable work of art, 144 pages in twa 
colors, profusely illustrated. Worth reading. Write today, as this offer is necessarily limited, 

OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 216 ELIZABETH STREET, NEW YORK 


anadian Agency~ The Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd,, Montreal 





Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank 
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INCREASE Your MeicuHrt 
BROADEN Your SHOULDERS 
Anyone Can Now Secure-a Perfect Figure 


You can add from 2 to 5 inches to your height, broaden your 
shoulders, and increase your chest measurement by the simple, 
harmless and practical invention of a business man. 

Neither operation, electricity nor drugs are needed to 
secure these happy results. It causes no pain, no trouble 
and necessitates no loss of time or detention from busi- 
ness. Anyone, young or old of either sex, can successfully 
use this treatment in the privacy of their own home. Emi- 
nent doctors, scientists and gymnasium directors have en- 
dorsed it. Leading colleges and universities have adopted 
it. It is impossible for anyone to use this method without 
obtaining marvelous results. 

FREE TO ANYONE. 

Exactly how it is done is explained in an intensely inter- 
esting book, beautifully illustrated from life, which the in- 
ventor will ‘send absolutely free of charge to all who ask for 
it. If you would like to increase your height and secure a 
sori figure, if you want to overcome the embarrassment of 

ing short and stunted; if you desire to secure all the ad- 
vantages of being tall, write to- day for this free book, which 
will be sent you by return mail, free of all charge, in a plain 
package. Do not delay, but ‘learn the secret’ at once. 
Simply address 
CARTILAGE COMPANY, 155D, UNITY BUILDING, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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You vay EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR WATOR, oF present one as a gift to some loved ee ‘ee send on approval whatever 


you select from our beautiful catalog. If pleased, pay one-fifth ondelivery, balance in 8monthly paym Written guarantee given. We 
rapa 85 oF’ $10 do the work of 850. A Diamond 


Oo FTIS € po a Oat Rellable 9 Original t Diamond and Watch Credit House |j aes taterheaun’ We tories Te 
e to-day 


to 20% annually. Catalog free. Write to 











Tfyou can whi itl: a tune 

you can play it on the DOLCEOLA Tips ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 
Z, Tents - $1.90 up| Old Pistols - - - § .50 up 
A Miniature Grand Piano Ritles- - 1.95 “ | Ofticers’ Swords, new $1.75 

The DOICEOLA’S captivating har- a Army Saddles - - 3.00 “ | Cavalry Sabres, eg - 

Fd — eee ego give ¥ « "Bridles- - - 1.00 Army Fur Cap, “ e 

pF camel go hor aby pps d a “ Leggins,pr.- .15 “ | 7Shot Carbine, “ - 
hid tooc L, — to the larger gate 1907 MILITARY ENCYCLOPEDIC CATA- 
FREE. he sooth Suaaies Aafgses Ama LOGUE ($1.00 book), 260 large pages, thousands beauti- 
Genie wake #100 to 8500 ra 1 ful illustrations—wholesale, retail prices of 15 acres GOVT, 
- 0 AUCTION SALE goods, mailed 15 cents (stamps). 


The Teledo Symphony Co., ay 
Man, telede .  #IRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 Broadway, New York 


aye ke a plane 1062 Snow Flake Bldg., Toledo, Obio 
Hair on the Face Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


Gas Engines without Batteries. 
N ECK AN D AR MS weet, No other machine can do it successfully for 
y a lack of original patents owned by us. No 
; 4 ° twist motion in our drive. No belt or 
Instantly Removed Without Injury to 7 * switch necessary. No batteries what- 
the Most Delicate Skin. free. &y < ever, for make and break or jump-spark, 

In compounding an ineomplete with SF Water and dust-proof. Fully guaranteed 
mixture was accidentally spilled ah Ly = _ MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO., 
on the back of the hand. and on mation, 140 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind,. U.S.A 
washing afterward it was discov- 
ered that the hair was completely 


removed. We named the new discovery \ Geisha Diamonds 
6 ¢@ ay, 
MODENE?”? * yim TUR LATEST SCIENTIPIC DuNCOTERY 


Apply fora a4 minutes and the hair disappears as if by ALY 

magic. IT CANNOT FAIL. Modene supercedes electroly- was Bright. ual the goiurne, standing pall teat 
sis. Used by ner of refinement. and recommended by (a ’ ~ peain emperta is 
all who have tested its merits. Modene sent by mail in n t free with privilese of exatninetiea 
safety mailing cases on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. For particulars, prices, etc., address 

Postage stamps taken. Address ° THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 


MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 525, Cincinnati, 0. Dept. N, 201 E. Van Buren Street, - Chicago, Ill, 
Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Have you ever thought what will 
become of you when your earning capa- 
city is gone? 

At 50 will you still be working for a 
low wage or enjoying a good income? 

Only training will put you in the 
income class. 

To learn how you can receive this 
training without giving up your present 
occupation let the International Corres- 
pondence Schools advise you. All you 
have to do is to mark the coupon as 
directed and mail it to-day. ‘There is 
no charge for this advice. 

The I. C. S. method is so easy that 
you will be surprised how quickly you 
will be enabled to command a much 
higher salary at the occupation you like best. 

No matter who you are or what your 
present occupation, the I. C. S. has a way 
of helping you. It is an institution of 
experts—experts in helping poorly paid 
men succeed. All it costs to learn about 





International | Correspond ondence Schools, 
ANTON, PA. 
Please ex, tan, w eo "tarther obligation on my part, 
it? how | ualify for a larger salary in the posi- 
worth itf tion fore which IT have mar x 


itis a two cent stamp. Is your future 





It zs galling to see the other man 
pushed ahead when you know you could 
do just as well if you-only had the 
training. It’s the training that counts. 

During the monthof J une 386students 
reported promotion and higher salary as 











a direct result of I. C. S. training. 
The I.C.S. will help you; bus YOU 
must take the first step. 


Mail the Coupon To-day. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what J asked for. 





Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
ei eed 

oe Service 


m ist 
Tertie ‘win Supt. - 


Electrician 
Elec. Engineer 





——. 
Teleph 


Engineer 

Elee. Pightin Supt. 
Mechan. * Engineer 
Surveyor 
feasione Engineer 
vil Enginees 
Bullaing Contractor 

Draftsman 





Architect 
Structural Engineer 
MI inten Babess 














Good-bye.” 
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We have opened this classified advertising section, and invite all reputa- 
ble advertisers to come in—no display —all must be set in uniform type— 
no objectionable advertisements accepted—minimum space, four lines; 
maximum space in this section, thirty lines. 
all questionable advertisements, and we bespeak our readers’ assistance to 
help keep this section clean and 
which includes THE POPULAR and AINSLEE’S Magazines, making 
a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Adver- 
tising medium on the market. Next issue closes September 6th. Address 
SMITH’S MAGAZINE, Classified Advertising Department, Seventh 
Avenue and Fifteenth Street, New York City. 


Our aim will be to eliminate 


rofitable to all. 





Rates, $2.00 a line, 




















BE—YOUR—OWN—BOSS! Many 
make $2,000 a year. You have the 
same chance. Start a mail-order 
business at home. We tell you how. 
Money coming in daily. Very good 
protits. Everything furyished. Write 
at once for our “Starter” and free 

articulars. Address T. S. Krueger 
bo. 155 Washington St.. Chicago. Ill. 


LADY Secretaries Wanted—Organ- 
ize Grocery and Soap clubs. Easy work. 
Big Earnings, no investment. Postal 
brings catalogue ard special offer 3. 
R. & G. Supply Co., Binghamton, N.Y. 

$75 WEEKLY o—_ made fitting 
Eye Glasses. Business quickly 
learned, pleasant, profitable. No 
field so little worked. Write for Free 
“Booklet 58.’”’ National Optical Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Mo. 








| 


|. $ 
Weekly. 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


Business Opportunities—Contiaued. 





HUSTLERS Everywhere $25 to $30 
made weekly distributing circulars, 
samples; no canvassing. Steady. 
Merchants Out-door Ad Co., Chicago. 


100 PER MONTH; Salary Paid 
Energetic man in each 
county to represent Hardware De- 
partment. "stablished business. Ex- 
vense monevin advance. The Colum- 
via House, 8-25, Chicago, 


WE WANT throughout the South 
at top wages, men of ability for high 
class positions. Demand exceeds sup- 
ply. rite today, giving particulars, 
experience, etc. Southern Employ- 
ment Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. 


YOUNG Men of Edncation to repre- 
sent well-known house as solicitors. 
High-grade line; agrevayie work. Not 
books. Salesmen earning up to $700 
per month. High commission or guar- 
anteed salary. Exclusive territory. 
Write L. R. Bailey. 5 W. 19th St., N. Y. 














AGENTS wanted to sell our Styio- 
graphic and Fountain pens. Write 
for Catalogue and Agents’ discount. 
J. X. Ullrich & Co., Manufacturers. 
607 Thames Building, New York. N.Y. 


TEACHER—Well known business 
college desires expert penman for 
their commercial department. Salary 
$1,000-$1,300. Call, write. Hap- 
goods, 305-307 Broadway, New York. 


BRIGHT, ENERGETIC, HONEST, 
Salesmen and Salesladies for clean in- 
vestment propositions wanted in 
every City inthe U.S. Capable men 
and women can earn from $2,000 to 
$10,000 annually. Jerry Culbertson 
& Co., 602 Hall Bidg.,Kansas City,Mo. 


AGENTS wanted to represent old 
established Mail Order House. Over 
one thousand rapid selling special- 
ties. From $5 to $10 per day easily 
made; costly outfit free. George A. 
Parker, Dept. 9, 720 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











DEMONSTRATOR. Honest man or 
woman in each county to demonstrate 
well known article and take charge of 
other demonstrators. Experience un- 
necessary. References required. 
State salary expected. 
McLean, Black Co., 18 Parkman 
Building, Boston, Mass. 








ARE YOU open for a better position? 
Copy of Opportunities, describing 500 
positions open, free if you write us 
oday, stating age and experience. 
Hapzoods, 305-307 Broadway, N. Y. 

RICH PLACER GOLD reported by 
U. S. Government Engineers. Full 





particulars of “ground floor” invest- | 


ment opportunity on application to 
Jerry Culbertson, 602 Hall Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


GOLDFIELD, the Wonder City. 
Facts more wonderful than fiction. 
Free copies of “Gossip” for the asking. 
Our magazine gives facts only. Tells 
all about the mines. Address Goldfield 
Gossip, Drawer 588, Goldfield, Nev. 

“SUCCESS IN THE STOCK MAR- 
KET.” Our little book gives interest- 
ing details. It’s yours for the asking. 
Write forit. John A. Boardman & Co., 
Stock Brokers, 53 Broadway, N. Y. 

START a mail order business; we 
furnish everything necessary; only few 
dollars required; new accent ag cer- 
tain; costs nothing to investigate. Mil- 
burn Hicks, 755 Pontiac Bldg.,Chicago 

A GOOD OPPORTUNITY for any- 
one with ambition. No canvassing. 
Write for particulars and get started 
in the right direction. udlow & 
Mathews Co., Box 765,New York City. 

WANTED: Members to join co-oper- 
ative real estate company. Profits 
high; experience unnecessary. Write 
for plan. Continental Realty Com- 
pany, Salem, 8. D. 

SELL PATENTS. To buy or hav- 
ing one to sell write Chas. A. 
Scott. 1073 Granite Building, Roches- 
ter, New York 

WORTH READING, American Se- 
curities on stocks and mining invest- 
ments. If you would be successful 











read _ its articles; they lead to good 
and keep you from bad investments. 
Mailed six months free on a 
American Securities, , 32 
Broadway, New York. 


Dept. 6 








INVEST YOUR MONEY near a 
eat and growing metropolis. Build- 
| ing lots in Boston’s suburbs at $20 

to $50 each. Boston Suburban Land 
| Co., 28 School St., Boston, Mass, 


Tell the substitutor; “No, thank you, I want what I asked for, Good-bye,” 
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AUTOMOBILE BARGAINS. WE 
ARE THE LARGEST DEALERS and 
Brokers of New and Secona Hand Au- 
tumobiles in the World. Automobiles 
bought for spot cash; cash always de- 
mauds bargains, and we have them. 
Our past reputation and satisfied cus- 
lumers are our reference. Over 500 
Automobiles on our sales floors: to se- 
lect from, including every make of 
standard Automobile, ranging in 

ice from.$150 to $5, Complete 
list of Automobiles on hand sent on 
request, Automobile supplies at cut 
prices. We handle everything pertain- 
iy toan automobile. No matter what 
you are looking for we are sure to 
have it. Send for bargain sheet No.136. 
‘Times Square Automobile Company, 
1599-1601 Broadway New York. 








PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Book 


free. Rates low. Highest references, 
hest services. tson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 











invention; $16,000 for others. Patents | 


secured by us advertised free in 
World’s rogress; sample free. 
Evans, Wilkens & Company, 857 “F” 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS — Trade-Marks — Labels, 
Send tor my free book “How to Get 
Them.’ Invent something useful, 
then have it patented and turn it into 
money, before some one .else does, 
There is money in practical inventions. 
Send description for free opinion as to 
patentability. Advice free. Joshua 
R. H. Potts, Lawyer. 306 Ninth St., 
Washington. D. C:; 80 Dearborn St.. 
Chie ago; 929 Chestnut St., Philadelp’a 




















LIMITED number ming ay 
er High Grade $400 pianos for $185. 
Chance of a lifetime. Freight paid. 
Guaranteed. Write Von Beglenberg 
Co., 69% Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga. 


POPULAR SHEET MUSIC 12c. 


COPY POSTPAID. “Arrah Wanna,” 
“Blue Bell,’ “Bullfrog and Coon, « 
“Cheyenne,” “Happy Heine,” “San 
Antonio.” Send 2c. postage for 
free catalo; I. P. Emmons & Co., 
66 Leonard Street, New York. 





BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH is 
the best finish made for floors and 
interior wood work. Not brittle; will 


not scratch’ or deface like shellac 
ov varnish. Send for free b oklet. 
For sale by dealers in Paints, Hard- 
ware and House Furnishings. The 
Butcher’ Polish Covo., 356 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 


USE LAMB’S WOOL DUSTERS 
with long handles for Floors, Walls 
and Ceilings. They pick up the dust 
and can be washed with soap and 
water, Will last for years. Sent 
pre _ for $1.00. Bohn 
946 Columbus Road, Cleve- 
Ra aiesersteaentone tne tte 











PUBLISH YOUR OWN POST 
CARDS. We manufacture post cards 
for you, from photographs, sketches or 
designs of individuals, hotels, build- 
ings, residences, animals, or land- 
scapes, plain or colored, and rint your 
name on as publisher, Quic delivery 
guaranteed. Send for samples and 
prices. Advance Studio, 61 Murray 
Street, New York. 

SENT FREE TO INTENDING 
BUYERS—Our new catalogue 500 
vuges, 30,000 engravings, 100,000 
items, Jewelry, Diamonds, Watches, 
Silverware, Clocks, Optical and Musi- 
cal goods, ete. Lowest prices on rec- 
ord. Fine pianos, guaranteed ten 
years, only $139.50. Write to-day for 
the big book of the Foremost Concern 


of its kind in the world. S. F. Myers 
Co., 8. F. Myers Bldg., 47-49 Maiden 























| Lane, Desk 8, New York. 
| 





‘THE ACOUSTICON MAKES THE 
DEAF HEAR INSTANTLY. No 


trumpet, ee or cumbersome 
feces. cial instruments for 
eatres ae hurches. In success- 


ful use throughout the country. Book- 
let, with endorsement of thise you 


know, free. rner, President, 
General Acoustic Co., 1267 Broad- 
way, New ‘York City. 





CORSETS MADE TO ORDER. 
Send for. booklet and directions 
= self measurement. Agents Want- 


H. Todd, 
New Haven. Conn. 


LONG KID GLOVES 16 Button (24 
inches), black or white $2.50, colors 
35, 12 Button (20 inches), $2.00 and 

25. Silk Gloves, 16 Button, black. 
whites and all colors $1.00, $1. "25 an 
$1.50. Send for catalogue. The bie 
Glove Co., Dept. 8.94 Warren St., 


MME. VIVIENNE, FRENCH COR- 
22 WEST 33RD ST., 
NEW YORK, OPPOSITE Md tS 

WALDORF-ASTORIA. “FEATHER- 
WEIGHT” ABDOMINAL BELTS for 
ladies and gentlemen a specialty; 
permanent reduction of abdomen 
or hips guaranteed; no discomfort 


284 York Street, 








by mail. Price $5 


to wearer; every + ed for fitting 








“ODORINE” forstrongsmelling feet 
also good for armpits, chating, tire 
and tender feet. Postpaid on receipt of 
price, 25c. Sturm Manufacturing Co., 
27 Penna. Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


DEAF? Invisible Ear Pelliclets just 
patented, instantly relieve Deafness 
and Head noises. Whispers plainly 
heard. Superior to anyt nag on = 
market. Cost much less. rite for 
booklet. The Pelliclet Co., 17 Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


DANDRUFF and FALLING HAIR. 
You can positively overcome these at- 
flictions and have a Glossy, Healthy 
growth of Hair by my formulae. Price 
with directions, 10c. Box 12, Ewalt 
Sta., Allecheny, Pa. 
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Advertising in SMITH’S MAGAZINE. Try it—you 
will be glad that we called your attention to it. 
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Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 
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Good-bye.” 
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Brown Your Hair 


**You’d never think I stained my hair, after I use Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain. The Stain doesn’t 
hurt the hair as dyes do, but makes it grow out fluffy.’’ 


Send for a Trial Package. 


It only takes you a few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain with your comb. Stains only 
the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no poisohous dyes, sulphur, 
lead or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, no grease. One bottl: 
of Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain should last you a year. 
Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. We guarantee 
satisfaction. Send your name and address on a slip of paper, 
with this advertisement, and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) 
and we will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain, 

sealed wrapper, with valuable booklet on Hair. Mrs. Potter’s 
Hygienic Supply Co., 299 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








MENNENS 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 





** When Frost is on the Pumpkin 
and fodder's in the shock,’’ there comes a feeling of 
Satisfaction to daily users 


; Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 


at having survived the summer months with elear skin and com- 
plexions unimpaired. Mennen’s is a safe and pure toilet necessity, 
delightful after bathing and after shaving, and indispensable in 
the nursery. 

For your protection it is put up in a non-refillable box—the 
“box that lox.” 1{ MENNEN’S face is on the cover it's genuine 
and a guarantee of purity. arch daaee ee the Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 

Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25 ate Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Try MENNEN'’S Violet (Borated) Talcumn Toilet Powder 
It has the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets 





DR. WHITEHALL’S MEGRIMINE 
RELIEVES ALL FORMS OF 


HEADACHE so NEURALGIA 


In twenty to thirty minutes. Send a postal today for trial box. We send it without cost. 
Megrimine has been used so extensively for painful nervous troubles by hospitals. sanitariums. and 
the general public for twenty vears that it now is a standard remedy in the home. A trial is 


sufficient to recommend it to others. 


Ask any druggist or address 


The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 333 N. Main St., South Bend, Ind 























Dwight. Ill. 
Marion, Ind. 
Plainfield, Ind. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Crab Orchard. Ky. 
Lexington. Mass. 


ya ‘ham, Ala. 


nga. Ar 
n Francisco, Cal. 
Denver. 
Wachineisn: 
ashin 
eS peieel a 






Portland. Me. 

Grand Rapids. Mich. 
265 So. College Ave. 

Omaha. Neb.. 

Cor. Cass & 25th 8&ta. 

North Conway. N. Hl. 


Tell the substitutor: ‘‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


For Liquor and 


Drug Using 
A scientific remedy which has been 


skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Buffalo. N. Y. Pitteburg, Pa. 
White Plains, N. ¥. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
or a Waukesha: Wis. 
Philadelphia, Pa. oronto, 


T 
812 N. Broad &t. Winnipeg. 
Harrisbure. Pa. London. England. 


Good-bye.” 
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RHEUMATISM 


Cured 
Through the Feet 


New External Remedy Found Which is Curing 
Thousands. A Postal Brings Anyone 


A $1 PAIR FREE TO TRY 


If you have rheumatism, write today for a pair 
of Magic Foot Drafts—to try Free. They’re cur- 
ing many of the toughest old cases on record, and 
all the earlier stages. 

Magic Foot Drafts cured J, Wesley Bennett, 
Indianapolis, Ind., after 25 years suffering. Dis- 
ease hereditary, ‘his brother having died from 
Rheumatism. Cured two years ago, no return of 
disease. 

Magic Foot Drafts cured Miss C. Tena Segoine, 
Auburn, N. Y., after 10 years suffering and using 
crutches, Cured two years ago, no return since. 

W. F. Bogguss, -326 W. 6lst St., Chicago, tried 
six different physicians and spent six weeks in ex- 
pensive sanitarium without avail. Cured by 
Magic Foot Drafts. 

‘‘Magic Foot Draft cured me entirely. 
wonderful thing.’’ Rev. J. = = 


It isa 





We have letters from thousands besides these 
who have been cured by Magic Foot Drafts. Sim- 
ple and harmless, being worn on the feet as shown 
above, covering the large foot pores and nerve cen- 
ters. Try them. If fully satisfied with the benefit 
received, send us One Dollar. If not, we take your 
word and ‘don’t ask you to pay- We trust you. 
Will you try them? Just send your name and ad- 
dress to the Magic Foot Draft Co.,1036 F Oliver 


Bldg., Jackson, Mich. Write today. 





mane ite MOTION Pictures 


‘osters, Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 


work and songs illustrated. : ne on 7 sg it. 
Astonishing Opportunity, in any locality for 
@ man with a little money to show in churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, theatres, etc. 
Profits $10 to over $100 per night, Others 


do it, why 
and we'll tell you how. 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY €0., 466Chemical Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 


49 he iis! chittle Siant 


(Bare) 

Reliable. Reversible, Two Cycle. 

- Two and Three Port. 
Guaranteed for one year. 
Simple and easy to operate. 

Our Catalog K 4°ts worth your having. 
Send 10c. in stamps for our Book entitled 
“Ignition, Vaporization, Installation and Oper- 
ation of a Gasoline Motor." 


UNITED MFG. CO., Detroit, Mich. 





— jou? It's "cas easy; write co us 
talogue free. 





















Tell the substitutor: 








A FAIR OFFER ! 


to convince 


Dyspeptics — 


and those suffering from 


Stomach Troubles 


of the efficiency of 


Glycozone 


I will send a 


$1.00 BOTTLE FREE 


(ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 
to any one NAMING THIS MAGA. 
ZINE, and enclosing 25c. to pay for- 
warding charges. This offer is made 
to demonstrate the efficiency of this 
remedy. 


GLYCOZONE 
is absolutely harmless. 


It cleanses the lining membrane of the 
stomach and subdues inflammation, thus 
helping nature to accomplish a cure. 


GLYCOZONE cannot fail to help 


you, and will not harm you in the least. 





Indorsed and successfully used by 
leading physicians for over 15 years. 

Sold by leading druggists. None 
genuine without my signature. 


Chemist and Graduate of the ‘‘Ecole Centrale 
des Arts et Manufactures de Paris’’ (I‘rance) 


57 Prince Street, New York City 


FREE!—Valuable booklet on how to treat diseases. 


















“No, thank you, I want what I asked | for. Good-bye.” 
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ou Dont 
wet Done 
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buy oa 


‘Gunn’”’ 


Bearing, Don-Bindinaw Doers 














\ postal card will bring our new complete 
catalogue with valuable suggestions for 
library furnishing. Write to-day 

JUU,.00U 


pom ( GUNN FURNITURE CO. enn 


New York City Fashions DIAMONDS 
$12.50 to $25.00 mee ON CREDIT 


SUIT or OVERCOAT 


Made to Your Measure. 
STYLE BOOK AND SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


And, we Guarantee to Fit you 
Perfectly or Refund Your Money 
without any Argument. 
—If you only knew how accurately 
we can fit you and the number of 
big round dollars we can save you. 
—If we could only point out to you 
in print the différence beween the 
— o we make to your order 
lew York City Styles) against 
other styles obtainable elsewhere. 
—If we could fully explain the 
difference in the skill of the 
Tailoring—the difference in the 
Dash of Style and Grace of the Fit 
and the difference in Quality and 
in Self-Satisfaction too. 
You would write at once for our 
Handsome Style Book and Samples 
of the fabrics from which to select, 
for “Seeing is Believing.” 
@We prepay the Express Charges to any 
part of the United States, to your home, : : 1 as 
. Which means a big saving to you. See oe ese ct Ae 
Just write a postal today -—_ r d Ca atal ae No 87 
FR EI receive by return mai 
+ el Style Catalog, 
gur Style Catalog. J. M. LY O N & CO. 
FR REE, :.. utfit. ESTABLISHED 1843 
THE NEW YORK TAILORS. 71-73 Nassau Street, 
S 729 to 731 Broadwa ay, New York City. 
The Largest Mail Order Tailors to Men in the World N ew Yo rk 
Est, 16 Yeurs, No Agents. No Branches. 


exal 





Tell the substitutor; “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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> PARKERG#?5FOUNTAIN PEN 


Did you ever some friend ery fou cap off the pen point expand. The only way the 
end of fountain pen and then look d , and finally take upward the ink column in the cap cepiiiary. Pel where it it dine 
a piece of paper and wipe off the eater ? eit you have, you may over the edge of the nozzle, underthe cap. Proof. Examine any 
be sure it Ne nota Parker Lucky Curve Fountain Pen. pen not having the Lusky Curve. Unscrew the Parker, and yoa 

“ What ou mean to say that this common and disagree- Pill find the ond of the feeder in the form of a curve—just enough 
able pa A is eliminated in the Parker ?” of a curve so that the mouth touches the side of the barrel. 

Most certainly we do, forto prevent that troublethe famous this wonderful little bridging device, gravity and capilla 

Lu Curve was invented. mM mn MTT traction are brought into play, an 
“then why is it every one who uses a SS ff i Hi toa emptied of ink 
fountain pen does not buy a Parker ?” lt i arrel, thus eliminating 

Simply because some people do not the possibility of ink being forced out- 
take time, the same as you are doing, and This shows the L side the nozzle. 
inform themselves ag to what to buy and what not to buy. “No intelligent person would knowingly —_ into trouble if he 

“But will you please tell me how it is the Lucky Curve makes could avoid it; and a safe wate had pen and 
the a cleanly while the others soil the fingers?” not invite trouble and ink. rs is to pa hte the nozzle and 

gladly. examine the thread end. A. t t it has the Lucky Curve. 

In the kind of fi tain pen, you will find, if you un- 1f before buying you don’t talk to a Parker Pen dealer (of whom 
screw the nozzle from the barrel, that the feeder is cut off almost there are morethan 12,000), or write for instructive and beautifully 
even with the thread end. As soon as the pen is returned to the illustrated cosalon, I will think it is because you don’t care to have 
pocket, the heat from the body causes the air inside the barrel ‘wi “@ best. Made either Standard or Self-Filling in many styles. 
Parker Pen Co., 60 Mill St., Janesville, s. European Branch, Stuttgart, Germany. 

Foreign Agencies: Bye Bet: & Co., Hamilton and Montreal, Canada. 
Gerber-Carlisle Oo., Mexico City, Mexico; E. Lufft & Co., Sydney, Australia. 


THIS REMARKABLE STOVE 
BURNS ANY FUEL 


Hard or soft coal, slack, wood or 
corncobs—it warms the house com- 
pletely with any fuel. Burns clean 
with almost no ashes. We sell this 
wonderful heater direct to user, sav- 
ing Ps ‘ou all dealer’s and middle man’s 
protits. We pay the freight. 


TRY IT AT OUR RISK 

Our 30 day trial offer allows you to 

test our claims for this stove at no risk 

to you. Don’t buy a stove before 

you investigate this. end. today 9 AR - 

our catalog, with special order bilan 

for our trial offer. ee : ea ping bygone 

Diamond Stove Co., Soe Ten massive volumes, handsomely, bound "in 

: pages; 1 . 

232 Grand River Ave., DETROIT, MICH.  - x fail page Plates, plans, sections, dte—DE LUXE books in 
¥ i every pai 

a }] Free for examination $19.80 Instead of $60.00 


Don’t P. ay Two E rices | | ' f : be _— pron at ane 
for Stoves and Ranges Only a few sets remai 


@ will be filled in order recep quuee ee bt sie 

3 Pa 00 within one week an a month if satisfactory; 

pe gb ser detey —— pcs any aac ¥ : A aed notify us to send for them. It offers the Car- 

and Ranges are the oR a inthe W. ae? . ‘| penter, Contractor, Builder, Architect, Draftsman, or 

‘ est in the orld; ‘ py) Mechanic an exceptional chance tozdvance. The House- 

uel savers and easy bakers. ‘ faa Owner or prospective Builder will find fs an invaluable aid. 

ete ayer free trial. We pay the 94 The young man will learn a good trai 

nt. Guaranteed two years ur 

large innuserened catalog gives descriptions, prices,ete. 
Write for our catalog. 


“Hoosier” Steel Range Hoosier Stove Co., Factory, 255 State St., Marion,Ind. 


AROH FLASH LIKE GENUINE 
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Day or night. You can own a Diamond equal 
in brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one 
thirtieth the cost. 5 : a” Buildi 
s ‘ in, 

BARODA DIAMONDS for ‘week's free ex 

IN SOLID GOLD RINGS : amination. 
stand acid test and expert examination. s DIAMAR 06 oscecccccescece o 
guarantee them. See them first, then pay. 
Catalogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVE two-cent stam 

THE BARODA COMPANY, 

Dept.8,280 North State St., Chicago. 


Tell the substitutor:; “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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PEARS’ SOAP 


An Indian crystal gazer or any close observer will tell 
you that the secret of a clear, healthy skin is in a con- 
stant use of Pears’ Soap—also that Pears’ will show you 
how good a complexion nature intended you to have. 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“All rights secured.”’ 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 











BENS = — 


F rand Baby 


At that anxious period before and immediately after baby 
is born, when the mother must bear a double burden, it is 
vitally important that she take on double strength. Nourish- 
ing and strengthening food must be provided in plenty for both 
mother and child, while for the mother herself there comes a 
time of suffering, the dread and realism of which will be great- 
ly lessened if she will steadily prepare the way by the liberal 


Pabst Extract 
qhe Best Tonic 


This rich, wholesome food, combining the nutritive and tonic 

roperties of malt and hops in palatable and predigested form, 
is welcomed by the weakest stomach and quickly assimilated 
by the system. It gives strength to the muscles, revitalizes 
the blood, and furnishes nourishment in abundance for the 
growing child, at the same time it calms the nerves, inducing 
sweet, refreshing sleep for mother and babe, thus assuring 
Strength, vigor and health to both. 


he Best Tonic 
is a strengthening and palatable food for the convalescent. 
Quickly restores the shattered nervous system and acts as a 
tonic for the weak, worn-out and overworked. It aids digestion 
and is a quick relief for dyspepsia. 
For Sale at all Leading Druggists 
New York, N. Y. Insist upon the Original 


I have seen good results from the Guaranteed under the National Pure Food Law 
prolonged use of your Pabst Ex- U. S. Serial No. 1921 


tract, The “Best™” Tonic, and I i 

find the preparation very benefi- no Free Bache vie ant Book “Baby's Fi Ad 
H 4 . " en ame on a postal for our interesting booklet an aby s First ° 

cial. especially for nursing women geo ; beeuteful picture of baby life. Both FREE. Address 


Dr. F. Becker-Laurich. a 
PABST EXTRACT DEPT. “A } MILWAUKEE. WIS. 
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My razor, the “Gillette,” is made as fine as my watch 

and will last a lifetime. Some people who do not own a “ Gillette” 

think $5.00 is too much to pay for it. Some people might likewise 
think a dollar watch just as good as a hundred dollar watch. 


There is just as much difference between the Gillette Razor and other 
so-called Safety Razors as between a dollar and a hundred dollar watch. 


In making the Gillette Razor with its keen, wafer-like, double-edged blades, 
over 150 mechanical operations are necessary to put it into a finished condition. 


The “Gillette” is as accurately made as a watch; it is machine-milled and 
finished in the same way. This cannot be said of any other razor in the world, 


Now a word to the wise! Get a 
cheap razor and it will do poor work, 
or no work at all ; whereas, the ‘‘ Gillette ” 
will last you a lifetime, and you may 
shave with it as often as you please and when 
or where you please with safety and comfort. 


The Gillette Razo: I know is a 
money-saver and a time-saver to the 
man who uses it. There ar+ over 


a million shavers who will prove 
my assertion to be true. 
Back of the Gillette Razor is 
a solid business organization and the 
perfected machinery necessary to pro- 
duce the Gillette Razor and its wafer- 
like blades (made so keen and sharp 
that they never require stropping), at a 
price which any man. who has to shave can well afford to pay. 
10 Brand New Double-Edged Gillette Biades, 
50 cents. 
No blades exchanged or resharpened. 
Sold by leading Jewelry, Drug, Cutlery, and Hardware Dealers at the 
price, $5.00. Ask for the ‘‘Gillette"’ and our interesting booklet. 


Refuse all substitutes, and write to-day 
for special thirty-day free trial offer. 


Gillette Sales Company 
287 Times Bldg. 
New York City. 











